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INTRODUCTION. 


The  feveral  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge have  in  all  ages  and  countries  un- 
dergone a ftrange,  but  uniform  fate  ; in 
their  outfet,  wide  deviation  from  truth,  and 
in  the  refult  of  their  progrefs,  accumulation 
■ of  error.  The  caufes  of  this  feem  to  be,  ijl, 
that  keen  defire  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man  to  know,  as  if  by  intuition,  all  that 
can  be  difcoverecl  either  with  regard  to 
himfelf  or  the  objects  around  him  j and, 
idly,  his  impatience  of  fuccefs. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  thefe  two 
fources  greatly  extend  their  influence,  and 
fpread  in  every  poflible  direction  when 
error  acquires  the  patronage  of  authority, 
and  the  protection  of  dignified  names.  It 
then  takes  its  chair  in  the  fchools,  and 
aflumes  the  pompous  titles  of  profound, 
refined,  or  liberal  knowledge.  Raifed  to 
this  eminence,  the  induflry  of  a Angle 
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teacher  or  author  may  corrupt  thoufands  j 
that  of  a few,  whole  nations ; and  the  addi- 
tion of  a proportional  number,  ruin  the 
education  of  a world. 

This  univerfal  diffufion  of  error  receives 
fandlion  and  eftablifhment  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  time.  It  becomes  venerable  : And 
every  attempt  to  detedl  it  is  branded  with 
the  name  of  profanity  or  madnefs.  Er- 
ror triumphs  in  the  fmiles  and  counte- 
nance of  the  great,  is  diftinguifhed  by 
titles  and  rank,  and  enjoys  the  folid  fup- 
port  of  emolument : And  truth,  which 

had  all  along  been  the  pretended  object  of 
purfuit,  is  fil'd:  thruft  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  then  buried  deeper  and 
deeper  under  the  fucceflive  ftrata  of 
falfe  knowledge.  Genius  is  difgraced, 
difcovery  aflafEnated,  and  dulnefs  efta- 
blifhed  in  all  the  pride  of  eminent  fta- 
tion. 


Mankind  have  ever  been  vain  of 
their  knowledge  ; a vanity  which  might 
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be  excufed,  were  die  knowledge  to  which 
they  commonly  afpire,  of  any  ufe  or  value. 
The  elements  of  mathematics  are  in- 
deed fcientific  knowledge.  The  fyftem 
of  the  planets,  difcovered  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  applicative  fcience.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  mechanical  powers  is  refpec- 
table  for  its  utility,  and  as  being  the  off- 
fpring  of  principle.  But  chemiftry,  what- 
ever it  may  be  at  a future  period,  is  ftiil 
only  little  more  than  a mafs  of  deductions 
drawn  from  random  experiments,  a group 
of  phenomena,  the  mutual  connection  of 
which  to  one  another,  or  their  general  re- 
lation to  a common  caufe,  is  by  no 
means  traced,  and  their  applications  to 
ufe  left  equally  limited  and  doubtful. 
The  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  elec- 
tricity by  a great  philofoplier,  does  him 
honour,  and  will  enfure  him  the  gra- 
titude and  efteem  of  pofterity  : But  that 
branch  of  knowledge  is  Hill  in  its  infancy; 
and,  if  greater  judgment  and  caution, 
than  we  are  able  to  difcern  in  the  many 

volumes  of  its  late  cultivators,  be  not  ex- 
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ercifed,  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretel,  that  it  will  prove  a fertile  fource 
of  fophiftry  and  fplendid  error.  The  fame 
obfervations  extend  themfelves  to  magnet- 
ifm,  to  ethics,  to  politics,  and  fo  forth : 
In  all  which,  attempts  have  already  been 
made  to  affign  caufes  before  a fufficient 
number  of  faCts  have  been  collected,  and 
to  reafon  from  phenomena  not  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood,  to  others  equally  un- 
known. Illuftrations  of  this  and  every 
other  particular  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work. 

There  is  fomething  that  paffes  in 
the  mind  of  a great  philofopher,  even 
when  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  referve, 
wdiich,  while  it  merits  the  deepeft  attention, 
is  however  never  comprehended,  often  not 
even  attended  to  by  the  commentators, 
explanators,  and  pretended  cultivators, 
of  his  work.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ufed  the 
word  attraction  as  a term  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  explain,  and  never  meant  that 
his  followers  fhould  engage  in  the  attempt. 
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His  reafon  for  this  was  well  founded.  No 
perfon  knew  better  than  he  did  the  bent 
of  the  human  mind  to  invert  the  order  of 
nature  in  philofophifing  ; and,  inftead  of 
obferving  and  ltudying  phenomena,  la- 
borioufly  and  patiently  colledling  fadts, 
and  gradually  tracing  thefe  to  more  gene- 
ral facts,  till  at  lalt  they  arrive  at  one 
which  ferves  for  a common  connecting 
caufe,  he,  on  the  contrary,  knew  the 
common  practice  was  to  begin  with  the 
affumption  of  a fancied  caufe,  and  after- 
wards, by  explanations,  to  force  the  fadts  to 
an  agreement  with  the  caufe  fo  affumed. 

The  found  philofopher  begins  with 
laying  in  his  flock  of  fadts.  With  thefe, 
by  repeated  and  accurate  obfervation  he 
acquires  a familiarity,  guards  againft  the 
deception  of  appearances,  ftudies  and 
contemplates  the  fubjedt  in  all  its  various 
forms  and  modifications,  traces  every 
relation,  and  marks  every  difference, 
till  at  lafl,  by  a folid,  cautious,  and 
broad  induction,  he  afcends  to  a fadl 
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which  unites  them  all,  and  which . itfelf 
receives  illuftration  and  confirmation  from 
each  of  them : For,  when  any  one  thing  in 
nature  is  fully  underftood,  it  leads  to  the 
difcovery  of  fomething  next  and  molt  in- 
timately connedded  with  it.  From  this  the 
philofopher  is  led  to  a fimilar  confidera- 
tion  of  a third,  and  fo  on  proceeds,  as  it 
were,  from  link  to  link  in  a common  chain, 
till  he  reaches  the  liigheft : Or  he  goes  on, 
as  it  were,  from  the  feveral  points  in  the 
circumference  of  a circle  where  the  radii 
terminate,  along  each  radius,  till  he  arrives 
at  the  point  in  which  they  all  meet,  con- 
flituting  the  centre.  This  ultimate  fa<d,  at 
which  he  at  length  arrives,  is  his  common 
caufe,  the  fundamental  propofition  to  or 
from  which  all  his  reafonings  flow,  the 
bafis  on  which  the  whole  fuperltruddure  of 
his  doddrine  refts. 

Still,  however,  he  regards  this  as  a 
fadd  only,  univerfal  indeed  with  refpedd  to 
his  fubjecd,  but  fubordinate  to  other  fadds 
in  the  great  chain  of  which  it  is  only  a link, 
and  which,  according  as  they  hand  higher 
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or  lower  in  the  feries,  a 61  as  caufe  or  effe6t 
to  each  other.  Finding  that  this  fa6i 
conne6ls  all  the  reft,  and  explains  all  the 
phenomena,  he  admits  it  as  the  only  caufe 
which  a philofopher  ought  to  regard.  Far 
from  bewildering  himfelf  in  vain  and 
fruitlefs  fpeculations  with  refpefl  to  the 
nature  of  this  common  caufe,  confidered 
abftra6tly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  itfelf  in  its 
mode  of  a6ting,  and  fo  forth,  his  great  care 
and  attention  is  to  afcertainits  exiftence,  and 
get  a full  and  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  mutual  and  permanent  relations  which 
fubfifl  between  it  and  the  effefls.  Thus  far 
he  treads  on  known  and  firm  ground. 
Here  he  flops,  and  keeps  himfelf  on  fure 
guard  againft  the  wanderings  of  fanciful 
explanation. 

Widely  different  from  this  is  the  mode 
of  inquiry  which  the  philofophers  of  an- 
other defcription  purfue.  Superficially 
furveying,  or  totally  neglefling  the  invef- 
tigation  of  particular  fa6ls,  they  begin 
with  an  enquiry  into  their  ultimate  caufe, 
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and,  after  tedious  and  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
define,  defcribe,  and  explain  to  others  a 
propofition  of  which  they  themfelves  have 
no  adequate  idea,  their  whole  after-aim 
is  to  reconcile  it  to  the  detail  of  fadts. 
But  in  this  prepbflerous  occupation,  they 
fow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind : 
For  they  not  only  find  a perpetual  repug- 
nance between  the.  phenomena  of  na- 
ture and  their  imaginary  caufe,  but 
even,  when  by  much  art  and  labour 
they  at  any  time  feem  to  fucceed  in 
forcing  a connedtion  between  their  funda- 
mental propofition  and  a few  of  the 
phenomena,  Hill  the  far  greatefi:  part  of 
t-heie  reject  reconciliation. 

To  conceal  this  incongruity  from  the  dif- 
cernment  of  mankind,  and,  as  it  were,  from 
themfelves,  comes  to  be  their  next  laborious 
and  hopeful  talk.  Some  facts  they  falfify,- 
others  they  omit,  promife  explanations  of 
others  which  they  never  mean  to  give,  and, 
whenever  difficulties  prefent  themfelves, 
they  either  poftpone  the  confideration  of 
them  to  fome  more  convenient  oppor- 
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tunity,  or  prefame  upon  an  agreement  in 
them  with  their  fundamental  principle, 
either  as  a point  granted,  or  formerly 
proved. 

For  the  fake  of  accommodating  their 
imaginary  caufe  to  the  various  pur- 
pofes  of  explanation,  nothing  is  more 
common  with  them,  than  to  varv  its  ori- 
ginal  ftatement;  a practice,  which  its  fallity 
and  unfitnefs,  even  for  their  deceitful  ap- 
plications, renders  unavoidable. 

When  they  find  all  this  labour  to  dif- 
guile  and  diiTe ruble  infufficient,  and  fee 
that  the  difcordance  and  incongruity  of 
their  fyflems  are  too  glaring  to  efcape 
even  common  obfervation,  their  next 
fhift  is  to  conceal  themfelves  behind  the 
veil  of  a falfe  candour.  They  acknowledge 
the  many  imperfections  of  their  work, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  do  their  beft  to  fecure 
a decent  retreat,  and  to  come  off  with  as 
little  lofs  as  their  flotation  will  permit. 
They  extenuate  their  blunders,  and  con- 
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trail  their  confeffed  defeCts  with  many 
pretended  excellencies  ; they  magnify  the 
faults,  and  depreciate  the  merits  of  other 
doCtrines  ; and,  by  every  fuch  artifice, 
ftruggle  hard  to  detain,  if  not  an  abfolute, 
at  leaf!:,  a comparative  pre-eminence.  In  all 
the  pride  of  ungenerous  emulation,  they 
expofe  to  full  view  whatever  they  wi£h  to 
appear  bell  in  themfelves,  and  word  in 
their  rivals.  When  the  truth  is  un- 
known, thefe  arts,  dexteroufly  played  off, 
and  nicely  accommodated  to  times  and  cir- 
cumflances,  have  often  met  with  furprifing 
fuccefs:  But  when  the  fiandard  of  truth  is 
once  ereCted,  when  its  genuine  colours  are 
difplayed  to  full  view,  nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  the  detection,  nothing  more 
humiliating  to  the  detected.  Still,  how- 
ever, previous  to  this,  and  while  there 
yet  remains  a profpe<5t  of  advantage, 
from  the  foftened  acknowledgments  of 
miftake  and  imperfection,  thefe,  after 
all,  are  not  more  frequent  than  fincere. 
As  it  is  not  the  love  of  truth  that  calls 
them  forth,  but  anxiety  to  fupport,  as  well 
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as  poffible,  an  undermined  and  finking  re- 
putation, the  practice  is  not  more  frequent 
than  the  impulfe  of  neceflity  that  produces 
it.  Ever  afhamed  of  taking  blame  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  more  frequent  with  fuch  per- 
fons  to  impute  their  own  falfe  conceptions 
and  erroneous  modes  of  reafoning  to  the 
imperfedt  date  of  the  art  in  general,  or  the 
obfcure  nature  of  the  particular  fubjedt. 

This  is  an  impreflion  very  natural  to  a 
mind  bewildered  in  error,  and  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  truth.  The  ftudy  of 
nature  is  always  fimple,  clear,  and  fatis- 
fadtory,  while  every  deviation  from  it  leads 
into  inextricable  perplexity.  The  light 
arifing  from  the  former,  and  the  darknefs 
from  the  latter,  are  in  exadt  proportion  to 
their  refpedtive  progrefles.  The  advances 
of  the  ftudent  of  nature  are  like  thofe 
of  a traveller,  who  begins  his  journey 
with  the  earlieft  dawn  of  day.  Tie  moves 
at  firft  with  caution,  flownefs,  and  cir- 
cumfpedtion ; proceeding  afterwards  with 
freedom,  firmnefs,  and  eafe,  in  pro* 
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portion  to  the  illumination  encreafing 
all  around. 

The  deviations  of  the  falfe  reafoner 
and  fanciful  fyftematic,  from  truth,  re fe ru- 
ble the  wandering  of  a ralh  traveller,  who 
fets  out  on  a dangerous  journey  through  an 
unknown  country, with  the  doubtful  gleam 
of  a departing  twilight.  The  firlt  part  of 
his  progrefs  is  bold  and  adventurous,  but 
fear,  horror,  and  defpondence  foon  take 
place  of  confidence,  and  become  more 
and  more  the  attendants  of  his  after 
fleps.  The  former  traveller,  purfuing 
a flraight,  eafy,  and  fafe  courfe,  foon 
arrives  at  his  deftination* **.  The  diftance 
of  the  latter  from  his  deftination  increafes 
\vith  his  painful  progrefs. 

* The  Author  of  the  Elementa  Medecinae,  after  giving 
a very  (hort  and  comprehenfive  defcription  of  his  progrefs  in 
the  ftudies  of phy  fic,  concludes  with  a clymax,  which  Logicians 
may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  their  notice,  as  an  inftance  o? 
that  fort  of  rhetorical  figure.  It  is  in  the  following  words  t 

**  Solo  quarto  luflro,  vcluti  vatori,  ignota  regione,  perditis., 
“ viae  veltigiis,  in  umbra  no&is  erranti,  perobfcura  quaedam^ 
“ <juafi  prima  diurna,  lux  demum  adfulfit/* 
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As  the  wanderings  of  the  benighted 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  him  with  a 
due  fenfe  of  his  date ; fo  neither  is  it  in. 
nature,  that  the  ravings  of  mifguided 
{peculation,  however  fanciful,  or  per- 
haps in  fome  refpefts,  ingenious,  fhould 
infufe  into  the  mind  that  mod  pure  and 
exquifite  fatisfa&ion  that  arifes  from  the 
difcovery  of  truth.  The  dights  of  an 
imagination  unredrained  by  reflection,  and 
unfettered  by  drift  regard  to  faft,  may 
beget  an  evanefcent  temporary  gratifica- 
tion ; but  it  is  the  certain  difcovery  of 
ufeful  and  important  truth  alone,  that  can 
yield  real  and  permanent  pleafure.  The 
former  is  intoxication  and  enchantment ; 
the  latter  is  rational  and  real  delight.  The 
fydems  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
founded  upon  the  hypothetical  principle  of 
vortices,  when  executed  with  all  the  pomp 
of  mathematical  demondration,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  explanation  of  the  detail  of 
particulars ; the  fancy  of  a minute  intertex- 
ture of  veflels,  compofing  the  folid  mafs  of 
animal  bodies ; and  the  fuppofed  balance 
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between  the  arterial  and  venous  fyflems, 
with  the  fubdivilions  of  thefe,  and  infe- 
rences and  diftimftions  drawn  from  them, 
in  explanation  of  the  noted  doctrine  of  ple- 
thora, undoubtedly  gave  a certain  kind  of 
joy  to  De  Cartes,  Dr.  Boerhaave,and  Sir  Clif- 
ton Wintringham.  But  it  was  a fhadowy 
unfubftantial  joy,  a mental  titillation,  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  exultation,  to  give  wray  upon 
the  firft  difcovery  of  its  delulive  caufe, 
to  difmay  and  regret.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  this  mull  have  been  the 
pleafure  that  arofe  in  the  mind  of  Pytha- 
goras, from  the  difcovery  of  the  47th  pro- 
portion in  the  firft  book  of  Euclid ; or 
that  of  Lord  Naper  upon  his  difco- 
very of  the  logarithms ; or  the  ferene 
and  folid  fatisfa<ftion  of  mind,  which 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  experienced  on  finding 
his  fundamental  principle  apply  to  the 
whole  phenomena  of  his  great  and  exten- 
five  fubjefl,  and  produce  a fcientific  body 
of  knowledge,  which  might  be  entitled, 
The  Science  of  the  Motions  of  all  the 
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great  Bodies  in  the  Solar  Syftem,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  the  fyftems  of  the  univerle. 

The  caufe  of  the  common  complaint 
among  fyftem-makers,  that  the  difficulty 
of  their  fubjefl  prevents  the  application  of 
their  principles  to  ufe,  and  prefents  in* 
fuperable  obftacles  and  embarraffments, 
is  eaffiy  accounted  for.  It  may  be  point- 
ed out  in  a few  noted  inftances,  taken 
from  fome  of  the  moll  prevailing  fyftems 
of  pathology.  If  it  be  aftumed  as  a fun- 
damental principle,  that  a certain  tenacity 
and  Ipiffitude  of  the  blood  is  the  caufe  of 
difeafes  ; the  application  of  that  principle 
muft  fail  in  all  the  cafes  where  the  very  con- 
trary confidence  is  the  faulty  ftate  of  that 
fluid.  If  an  acrimony  in  the  fluids  is  laid 
hold  of  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  difeafes ; 
that  hypothefis  muft  fall  to  the  ground 
in  all  the  difeafes  where  there  is  no  acri- 
mony, or  where  a contrary  ftate  can  be 
demonftrated.  If  the  acrimony  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  acid;  its  futility  muft  ap- 
pear from  the  infignificancy  of  employing 
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only  alkaline  fubftances  for  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes : And  the  equal  infignificancy  of  an  a- 
cid  plan  of  cure,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
caufe  being  an  alkaline  ft  ate  of  the  fluids, 
makes  the  fame  conclufton  unavoidable* 
There  has  been  no  end  of  the  fuppoft* 
tions  employed  by  phyficians,  even  as  fun- 
damental principles.  Among  others,  a late 
one  of  this  kind  was,  that  the  blood 
had  a power  of  directing  its  courfe  in  the 
veflels,  and  of  flowing  into  one  part 
of  the  arterial  fyftem  in  too  great, 
into  another  in  too  fmall  a proportion. 
When  that  was  admitted  as  a fundamental 
caufe  of  difeafes,  how  was  it  poflible  to 
carry  it  into  application  without  embar- 
Taflment  in  every  ftep  ? Where  are  the 
remedies  endowed  with  a power  of  alter- 
ing fuch  morbid  diredlions  of  the  blood, 
even  in  any,  much  lefs  in  every  cafe  ? 
Spafm  is  the  laft  of  the  erroneous  funda- 
mental hypotheiis  refpecfting  the  caufe  of 
difeafes.  But  how  many  difeafes  are  there 
where  there  is  no  fpafm,  and  where  its  ab- 
fence  is  demonftrable  ? And  even  in  fome 
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cafes,  as  fevers,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
certain  appearances  feem  to  favour  the  no- 
tion of  fpafm:  All  thefe  ceafe  before  the  end 
of  the  difeafe,  and  a fet  of  phenomena  fuc- 
ceed,  that  exhibit  demonft  ration  of  the  very 
reverfeof  fuch  a ftate.  Now,  fince  the  effect, 
that  is,  the  difeafe,  (till  remains,  its  caufe, 
whatever  that  be,  muft  alfo  remain;  but 
that  caufe  is  demonftrably  not  fpafm. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  fake  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  argument,  that  there  is  a 
fpafm,  and  that  it  is  fo  far  the  granted 
caufe;  when  the  phyfician  fets  about  the 
cure,  where  will  he  find  antifpafmodics 
or  remedies  endowed  with  a power  of  re- 
moving the  morbid  ftate  by  refolving  the 
fpafm  ? There  is  not  one.  There  are 
powers  that  relax  the  fyftem;  but  in  fo 
far  as  they  produce  that  effect  in  fevers, 
they  do  not  remove,  but  increafe  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe.  Now,  what  is  the  conclu- 
fion  that  arifes  from  this  view  of  the  con- 
duff  of  fyftem-makers,  whether  medical 
or  not,  in  forming  their  feveral  dodtrines  ? 
Is  it  not  what  has  all  along  been  pointed 
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out,  that  it  is  not  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  fubjecft,  but  their  fundamental  and 
complete  mifconception  of  it  that  produ- 
ces all  their  embarraffments,  and  gives 
birth  to  labours,  which  are  not  explana- 
tions of  the  juft  phenomena  of  nature,  but 
the  hideous  caricaturas  of  a diforclered  ima- 
gination? 

It  is  next  to  be  obferved,  that  after  all 
their  artful  evaftons  and  falfe  colouring, 
there  never  was  an  erroneous  fyftem,  fuch 
as  thofe  to  which  we  have  been  alluding ; 
the  author  of  which,  perplexed  and  loft 
in  the  mazes  of  his  falfe  reafoning,  did  not 
find  himfelf  obliged  to  give  up  by  far  thq 
greateft  part  of  the  detail  of  fatfts,  as  inex- 
plicable upon  his  affumed  fundamental 
hypothefis,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  other 
caufes,  likewife  of  limited  extent,  and  of 
equal  falfity,  as  fo  many  expletives  to  fill 
up  d,efe<fts,  fo  many  additional  links,  to 
help  to  bind  together  the  incoherent  parts, 
and  give  feeming  union  to  the  truly  he- 
terogeneous mafs. 
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While  fuch  is  the  employment  of  fyf- 
tem-makers,  that  of  other  refiners  in 
knowledge,  other  pretenders  to  a name 
and  eftimation  for  their  philofophical  la- 
bours, is  to  corrupt  and  mifreprefent  wri- 
tings and  doctrines  of  a purer  kind,  which 
they  effedt  in  a variety  of  ways. 

One  of  which,  and  the  mod  generally 
pradtifed,  is  to  begin  where  the  author  of 
better  judgment  had  thought  prudent  to 
end,  Ihowing  thereby  a merit,  only  equal- 
led by  their  demerit  in  following  the 
contrary  practice.  The  great  bufinefs  of 
a true  philofopher,  is  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber, and  improve  the  knowledge,  of  ufeful 
fadts,  and  render  their  application  to  ufe 
more  and  more  fubfervient  to  human  hap- 
pinefs.  But,  difdaining  this  employment 
as  below  his  attention,  or  difcouraged  with 
a labour  too  tedious  and  arduous  for  his 
ftock  of  patience  and  indultry,  or  perhaps 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  only  proper  me- 
thod of  profecuting  philofophical  inquiry, 
the  falfe  philofopher  rallies  ftraight  on- 
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ward  to  the  end  of  his  aim,  little  fhidious 
of  the  beft  means  of  attaining  it.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  labouring  by  obfervation  and 
experiment,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  folid 
and  ufeful  facts,  from  which  alone,  by  a 
juft  and  careful  induction,  the  laws  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  departments  can  be 
afcertained;  his  vain  attempt  is  to  difco- 
ver  the  abftrad  nature,  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, the  hidden  caufe  of  the  fad:,  which 
his  author  had  taken  for  his  common  con- 
nedmg  caufe,  and  which,  from  the  limit- 
ed nature  of  the  human  faculties,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confider  as  an  ultimate 
fad,  or  as  a law  of  nature,  of  which  no 
caufe  more  general  than  itfelf  could  be 
afligned.  Finding,  therefore,  in  the  great 
chain  of  caufe  and  effed,  nothing  more 
general,  and  impelled  by  an  avidity  inhej 
rent  in  the  human  mind,  of  prefling  for- 
ward to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
beyond  its  power,  he  at  once  plunges 
himfelf  into  an  ocean  of  endlefs  con- 
jedure  and  hypothefis,  and  thereby  brings 
reproach,  in  the  very  principles  upon 
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which  he  refts  it,  on  the  dodtrine  or  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  meaned  to  im- 
prove. 

The  feveral  explanations  of  the  caufe  of 
attradlion,  fince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  deliver- 
ed his  venerable  fyftem  to  the  world,  are 
fo  many  examples,  diredtly  in  point,  of  this 
falfe  mode  of  improving,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  of  corrupting  a true  dodtrine.  But 
while  this  practice  of  poifoning  in  their 
fource  the  fountains  of  truth  is  too  glar- 
ing to  be  called  in  queftion,  and  too  bad 
to  find  a fingle  advocate  to  defend  it ; it 
has  at  the  fame  time  been  fo  univerfal, 
that  we  do  not  recolledt  a fingle  fyftem  of 
any  value  that  has  efcaped  fo  hard  a fate. 
The  abufes,  that  have  been  made  of  the  fyf- 
tem of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  we  have 
juft  now  fpoke  of:  And,  though  the  great 
author  of  that  fyftem  certainly  could  not 
but  forefee,  that  his  work  might  not  alto- 
gether efcape  the  common  fate,  it  is  with 
regret, however, that  we  find  even  this  great 
man  was  a little  off  his  guard : He  himfelf, 
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though  with  modefty  and  diffidence,  put 
the  fatal  queflion,  which  opened  a wide 
door  to  all  the  abufes  that  have  frnce  difi- 
graced  fo  great  a department  of  human 
knowledge.  His  query  about  a fubtile 
elaitic  aether  pervading  the  univerfe,  and 
giving  motion  and  activity  to  another  fup- 
pofed  part  of  nature,  an  inert  and  unaClive 
part,  and  thereby  proving  the  caufe  of 
attraction,  gravitation,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  aClive  phenomena  in  nature,  was  im- 
mediately laid  hold  of  by  his  followers, 
as  a faCt  fufficiently  fupported,  becaufe  it 
feemed  to  have  the  fanction  of  fo  great  an 
authority,  and  therefore  well  accommo- 
dated to  the  purpofes  of  a fundamental 
principle,  and  that  alfo  to  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  application,  to  which  it  has  been 
varioufly  {trained  and  perverted. 

The  unphilofophical  practice  of  neglect- 
ing all  inquiry  into  the  fimple  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  of  profecuting  the  fcrutiny 
into  abflraCl  caufes  through  all  its  bound- 
lefs  fairy  regions,  had  always  been  too  prc- 
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valent  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ; 
as  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  abufe  of 
Epicurus’s  Syftem  of  Morals,  in  the  ex- 
planations and  diforderly  lives  and  princi- 
ples of  his  followers  ; by  the  mifreprefen- 
tation  of  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  in  the 
myfterious  enthufiafm  of  everT  the  cele- 
brated Plato  ; by  the  fyflems  of  falfe  phy- 
siology and  pathology,  that  derived  their 
unnatural  birth  from  the  very  refpebtable 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
by  the  extenfon  of  the  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen to  all  difeafes,  in  confequence  of  the 
difcovery  of  its  utility  in  a very  few,  by  Dr. 
Sydenham ; and  by  the  wild  and  miftaken 
applications,  that  have  been  made  in  every 
part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  but  efpecially 
in  medicine,  of  the  practice  of  reafoning 
by  induction,  fubftituted  by  Lord  Veru- 
lam  in  place  of  that  by  fylogifm,  according 
to  the  old  logic  of  Arillotle  : All  thefe,  as 
well  as  many  other  inftances  that  might  be 
adduced,  but  too  clearly  prove  the  perni- 
cious effects  that  abflracft  reafoning  had  in- 
troduced into  every  part  of  knowledge. 
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But  inftead  of  the  better  philofophy 
that  might  have  been  expedted  from  the 
auguft  diredtions  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
as  well  as  from  the  execution  of  tliefe  in  the 
principles  of  Newton  ; no  fooner  was  the 
query  about  aether,  which  we  mentioned, 
affumed  as  a fadt,  than  the  avidity  of  this 
fort  of  falfe  reafoningbroke  out  into  down- 
right rage.  Every  thing  was  now  explain- 
ed by  an  aether.  Not  contented  to  confine 
their  hypothefis  to  the  explanation  of  at-^ 
tradtion,  connedling  the  fyflem  of  the 
planets,  and  fuftaining  the  harmony  of 
their  motions  ; the  chemifts  took  hold  of 
it,  and  applied  it  in  explanation  of  the  at- 
traction between  the  conflituent  particles 
of  fmall  malfes  of  matter,  and  made  it  the 
caufe  of  the  mutual  cohefion  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  of  all  their  other  properties. 

This  new  principle,  fo  affumed  and  fo 
extended  in  its  applications,  was  yet  fur* 
ther  extended,  fo  as  to  be  made  the  caufe 
of  repulfion  as  well  as  attradlion  : And  now 
attradlion,not  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ferioufly 
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conceived  it,  that  is,  independent  of  all  ex- 
planation, as  a fomething  that  connected 
the  energy  to  which  the  planetary  fyflem 
owed  their  regular  and  uniform  motions ; 
but  as  depending  upon  the  caufe  and  mode 
of  operation,  which  they  had  fancifully 
attributed  to  the  fuppofed  univerfal  aether, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  caufe,  not  only  of 
the  properties  of  dead,  but  of  the  func- 
tions of  living  matter,  over  ail  nature, 
dead  or  alive,  animated  or  inanimated, 
throughout  the  univerfe.  It  was  not  only 
the  caufe  of  the  motion  towards  a level, 
which  diflinguifhes  the  flow  of  water 
and  other  inelaftic  fluids,  but  of  the 
feeming  recefs  of  the  particles  of  matter 
from  each  other,  that  occurs  in  vapour 
and  other  elaftic  fluids.  It  was  the  caufe 
of  diffufion,  as  in  the  loofe  mixture  that 
takes  place  between  water  and  oil ; it  was 
the  caufe  of  folution,  as  in  the  clofer  and 
homogeneous  mixture  that  takes  place  be- 
tween water  and  fait,  water  and  alkahol ; it 
was  the  caufe  of  that  mixture,  where  the  in- 
gredients lofe  their  diflinguifhing  proper- 
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ties,  and  produce  a body  diftinguilhed  by 
properties  quite  different  from  both,  as  inthe 
union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali ; it  was  the 
caufe  of  fermentation,  or  that  procefs  of  the 
aClion  of  bodies  upon  one  another,  where 
a fmall  patricle  of  matter,  imperceptible  to 
ourfenfes,afhmulates  a large  mafsof  a given 
fluid  into  its  own  nature,  or  multiplies  it- 
felf  ad  infinitum.  The  univerfal  aether,  re- 
gulating and  modifying  attraction  through 
all  the  modifications  of  its  proceffes  va- 
ried without  end,  at  one  time  produces 
acetous,  at  another  vinous  or  faccharine,  at 
another  putrid,  fermentation.  The  fame 
over-ruling  power  was  now  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  fermentation  peculiar  to  the 
fmall  pox ; now  that  accompanying  the 
mealies  ; now  the  further  modification  of 
the  procefs,  as  it  diftinguifhes  either  the 
pleague  by  boils,  buboes,  and  carbuncles, 
or  the  putrid  typhus  fever  by  fpots,  pe- 
techiae,  and  vibices.  It  was  the  caufe  of 
the  fymptoms  of  difeafe  both  in  their  mor- 
bid and  convalefcent  tendency.  It  was 
the  caufe  of  the  healthy  functions  of  ani- 
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mals,  either  in  fenfe,  motion,  intellec- 
tual operation,  or  paffion  and  emotion. 
Nay,  fuch  was  the  maniacal  influence  of 
this  vague  and  ridiculous  hypothecs,  that 
the  ultimate  explanation  of  every  queftion 
in  every  part  of  natural  knowledge,  that 
had  been  given  up  upon  every  other  hy- 
pothefis,  was  referred  to  it,  and  thought 
happily  explained  by  it.  Let  any  queftion, 
for  example,  be  put,  as  what  is  the  caufe 
that  fheep  have  fometimes  horns  ? The  an~ 
fwer  is  ready:  It  is  becaufe  the  aether  is 
fometimes  fo  modified  in  its  operation  as 
to  produce  that  effect.  Why  have  other 
fheep  no  horns?  It  is  owing  to  another 
modification  of  the  aether.  The  fame  is 
the  anfwer  why  a crow  is  commonly  black; 
a fwan  white,  with  black  feet;  why  fifties 
have  fcales  ; birds  wings ; fome  animals 
two  feet;  others  four;  others  more;  others 
none.  The  application  of  the  fame  handy 
and  pliable  propofition  to  the  explanation 
of  mufcular  motion  is  truly  diverting.  To 
explain  the  contractions  that  take  place  in 
this  fort  of  living  matter,  it  was  faid,  that 
d 2 
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the  aether,  accumulating  around,  and  with- 
out the  ultimate  particles,  of  which  the 
grofs  inafs  of  this  fort  of  matter  is  com- 
pofed,  fo  affe&ed  thefe  as  to  make  them 
approach  clofer  to  each  other.  Approxi- 
mation, therefore,  of  the  ultimate  particles 
or  of  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  (for  we  have 
here  hypothecs  upon  hypothefis,)  being 
admitted  as  a very  ingenious  account  of  a 
phenomenon  in  living  nature,  that  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  would,  or  does,  pretend 
to  explain ; the  next  queltion  was,  How 
was  the  relaxation  of  the  fame  living  fibres 
to  be  explained?  Here  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  : For,  as  the  problem  about  con- 
traction was  fo  eafily  made  out,  and  as 
that  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  aether 
afling  from  without,  and  driving  or  im- 
pelling the  particles  into  clofer  contafl  with 
each  other  ; fo  it  followed  of  courfe, that  the 
fame  wonderful  fubtile  fluid,  now  chang- 
ing its  place,  and  flowing  into  the  pores, 
and  between  the  particles  or  atoms,  pufhed 
the  latter  afunder,  and  increafing  the  fpa- 
tiola  of  the  pores,  or  little  fpaces  that  they 
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were  fuppofed  to  occupy,  gave  the  whole 
grofs  mafs  of  each  fibre  an  enlargement 
of  dimension,  whether  in  a longitudinal 
or  circular  direction. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  fyftem  of 
man  as  well  as  other  animals,  exercifed  in 
fenfe,  motion,  intellectual  operation,  paf-. 
fion  and  emotion*,  had,  at  different  times, 
in  the  annals  of  medicine,  undergone  differ 
rent  explanations.  Moft  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  that  which  makes  our  prefent  fubjeCt, 
were  purely  hypothetical,  and  deflitute  of 
all  fupport  either  from  faCt  or  argument. 
The  hypothefis,  immediately  preceding  the 
prefent  one,  was,  that  a fluid  was  fecreted 
in  the  brain,  and  from  thence  by  the 
nerves  propagated  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  where  there  were  either  organs  of 
fenfe  or  motion.  The  nerves  were  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  hollow,  as  any  other  part 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  them  was  therefore  underftood  to 
be  inelaftic,  like  all  the  other  grofler  fluids 
from  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  ulti- 
* Brun.  Elem.  Median.  XV. 
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mate  fecretion.  This  theory,  elegantly  execu- 
ted by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  in  his  once  much  admired  fyftem  of 
an  intertexture  of  veffels,  held  its  place  in 
the  medical  creed  fo  long  as  the  living  au- 
thority of  that  great  profeflor,  and  the  be- 
lief in  an  aflertion  of  Lieucnhoek,  that  he 
had  difcovered  by  microfcopical  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  nerves  were  hollow  tubes, 
remained  to  give  it  fupport : But,  when 
repeated  obfervations  of  this  fort,  both  by 
Lieuenhoek  and  others,  brought  no  con- 
firmation of  the  hollow  ftrufture  of  ner- 
vous matter;  when  the  fallacy  of  microfco- 
pical obfervation  came  to  be  coolly  conft- 
dered,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  foon 
after  fucceeded  by  the  adoption  of  the  fpafm-  - 
odic  fyftem  of  Dr.  Hoffman  in  the  young  j 
medical  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a gradual  declenfion  of  the  eclec- 
tic fyftem  of  that  great  man : Among  other 
infignificant  and  frivolous  alterations  in 
phyfiology  and  pathology  that  now  took 
place  in  medical  doctrine,  the  fubftitution 
of  an  elaftic  for  an  inelaftic  fluid  in  the 
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nerves  ; and  the  rejection  of  their  hollow 
vafcular  ftrudlure,  was  one. 

The  dodlrine  of  fpafm,  darted  by  an 
original  very  worthy  of  it,  the  fanatic 
and  vifionary  Van  Helmont,  and  heavily 
wrought  up  into  a confufed  and  perplex- 
ed fydem  by  the  painful  and  verbofe  la- 
bour of  the  truly  Germanic  Hoffman,  after 
having  been,  by  the  fuperior  name  and  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  fupprefled,  and 
banifhed  from  the  country  which  gave  it 
birth,  found  at  lad,  amidd  a new  perfe- 
ction raifed  againd  it  by  the  pupils  of 
Boerhaave,  (then  in  poffeflion  of  the  medi- 
cal chairs  at  Edinburgh)  a friend  and  pro- 
te<5lor  in  Dr.  Cullen,  who  had  lately  become 
one  of  the  number  of  thofe  profeffors. 

This  brat,  the  feeble,  half-vital,  femipro- 
dudlionof  phrenzy,  the  flarvling  of  drained 
fydematic  dullnefs,  the  forlorn  out-cad  of 
the  foftering  care  to  which  it  owed  its  infefl 
vitality,  was  now  to  be  pampered  by  a crude 
and  indigeflible  nutriture,  collected  from  ah 
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the  materials  which  had  compofed  the  fe~ 
veral  fabrications  of  former  erroneous  fyf- 
terns;  was  to  be  decorated  with  every  fo- 
reign plumage,  and  in  this  its  totally  bor- 
rowed and  heterogeneous  form,  inftead  of 
the  hideous  caricatura,  which  it  was,  con- 
trived to  excite  the  deriiion  of  mankind, 
it  was  to  be  oftentatioully  obtruded  upon 
the  world  as  a new  and  refpedtable  doc- 
trine, and  held  up,  forfooth,  as  the  formi- 
dable rival  of  a fplendid  fyftem.  Among 
other  parts  of  this  patched-up  fabric,  the 
aether  was  laid  hold  of. 

From  amanufcript  dilfertation  onaether, 
firft  read  before  a literary  medical  fociety 
in  Glafgow,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  publifhed  by  authority,  in  Edin- 
burgh*; the  complete  fy  Hematic  application 

* This  made  its  appearance  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
was  refuted  in  a mafterly  and  philofophical  manner  by  a pcr- 
fon  whofe  name  we  forbear  to  mention,  becaufe  we  have  not 
his  permiffion  for  it.  That  paper  conftitutes  the  article  of 
aether  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
But  the  profefforial  influence  of  the  original  Author  of  this 
Huff  has  excluded  all  mention  of  it,  as  Well  as  this  criticifni 
upon  it,  from  the  new  edition  of  the  work  we  have  mentioned* 
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of  aether  to  the  doctrine  of  medicine  was 
attempted.  The  notion  of  the  hollow  ftruc- 
ture  of  nervous  matter,  and  of  an  inelafcic 
fluid  fecreted  in  them,  was  refuted,  and 
the  fuppofition  of  a folid  ftru<5ture  of  the 
nerves,  with  a fubtile  elaftic  fluid  moving  in 
their  particles,  on  thefe,  and  around  them, 
was  adopted.  Senfe,  motion,  and  betwixt 
thefe,  the  exercife  of  the  intellectual  func- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  paflion  and  emo- 
tion, were  explained.  To  illuflrate  this 
by  an  example  : Suppofe  an  impreflion 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  external  fur- 
face  of  a man’s  body,  let  that  be  either 
heat  or  cold,  or  any  mechanical  impulfe: 
The  aether  in  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
as  organs  of  fenfe,  is  immediately  fet  in 
motion  : This  motion,  from  the  energy  of 
the  aether,  is  communicated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain:  The  eflfefl  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  aether  on  the  nervous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  is  to  produce  fuch  a 
change  of  motion,  as  occafions  a confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  original  impreflion,  and  a re- 
ference in  the  mind  to  the  place  where  it 
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was  made.  Next,  if  the  impreflion  was  of 
a violent  kind,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a red  hot  iron,  of  an  extreme 
degree  of  cold,  or  of  an  impreffion  made 
by  any  fharp-pointed,  or  otherwife  wound-* 
ing  inflrument ; the  motion  of  the  aether 
is  inftantaneoufly  propogated  along  the 
nerves  that  terminate  in  the  fibres  of 
mufcles,  called  therefore  n\otory  nerves, 
and  the  whole  limb,  in  any  part  of  which 
the  hurting  impulfe  had  been  received,  is 
thrown  into  aftion,  whereby  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  offenfive  power.  But  a 
fuller  account  than  it  is  neceflary  here 
to  give  will  be  afforded  by  inferting,  in 
the  author’s  own  words,  an  extract  of  the 
differtation  we  juft  now  fpoke  of. 

“ Aether,  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
fluid,  fuppofed  by  feveral  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  be  the  caufe  of 
gravity,  heat,  light,  mufcular  motion,  fen-- 
fation,  and,  in  a word,  of  every  pheno^ 
menon  in  nature.  Anaxagoras  maintain- 
ed that  aether  was  of  a fimilar  nature  with 
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fire ; Perrault  reprefents  it  as  7200  times 
more  rare  than  air;  and  Hook  makes  it  more 
denfe  than  gold  itfelf.  Whoever  has  an 
inclination  to  know  the  various  hypothefes 
concerning  aether,  may  confult  Shebbere, 
Perrault,  Hook’s  pofthupaous  works*.” 

“ Before  the  method  of  philofophifing 
by  indudlion  was  known,  the  hypothefes 
of  philofbphers  were  wild,  fanciful,  ridi- 
culous. They  had  recourfe  to  aether,  oc- 
cult qualities,  and  other  imaginary  caufes, 
in  order  to  explain  the  various  phenomena 
of  nature  : But  fince  the  days  of  the  great 
Lord  Verulam,  who  may  be  ftyled  the  pa- 
rent of  genuine  philofophy,  a contrary 
courfe  has  happily  been  followed.  He 
convinced  the  world,  that  all  knowledge 
mull  be  derived  from  experiment  and  ob- 
fervation;  and  that  every  attempt  to  in- 
veftigate  caufes  by  any  other  means  rnuft 
be  unfuccefsful.  Since  his  time,  the  belt 

* A<St.  Erud.  Lipf.  1716,  Bernouilli’s  Cogitat.  de  gravitate 
aetheris,  £sV.  £sV. 
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philofophers  have  followed  the  tradt  which 
he  pointed  out.  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton, 
Hales,  and  a few  others,  in  little  more  than 
one  century,  have  improved  and  extended 
fcience  far  beyond  what  the  accumulated 
force  of  all  the  philofophers  fince  the  crea- 
tion had  been  able  to  effedluate:  A driking 
proof  both  of  the  comprehenfive  genius  of 
Bacon,  and  of  the  folidity  of  his  plan  of 
inveftigation 


3- 

“Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Ifaac,  philofophers  have  generally  look- 
ed upon  this  attempt  as  the  foible  of  a great 
man,  or,  at  lead,  as  the  mod  ufelefs  part 
of  his  works;  and  accordingly  purufe  it 
rather  as  a dream  or  romance,  than  as  ha- 
ving any  connedtion  with  fcience.  But 
we  are  forry  to  find,  that  fome  late  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  revive  the  doc- 
trine of  aether,  particularly  in  a diderta- 
tion  De  ortu  animalium  calorls , publidied  in 
May  lad.” 

* Our  Critic  is  rather  too  partial  to  modern  fcience* 
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%i  As  the  revival  of  an  old  doftrine  be- 
comes in  fome  meafure  a new  one,  we 
fhall  plead  no  other  apology  for  inferring 
a fpecimen  of  the  method  of  reafoning 
employed  in  this  diflertation.” 

“ The  author  makes  frequent  ufe  of  a 
fpecies  of  argument  termed  dilemma  by  lo- 
gicians. For  example,  in  the  firfl  part  of 
the  work,  after  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  animal  heat  cannot  be  owing  to  fer- 
mentation, the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and 
other  caufes  that  have  ufually  been  aflign- 
ed,  he  draws  this  conclufion: — “ If  none 
“ of  thefe  caufes  are  fuflicient  to  produce 
“ the  effect ; therefore,  by  dilemma,”  fays 
he,  “ it  muft  be  fought  for  in  the  na- 
a ture  and  adlion  of  the  nerves.” — 'This 
is  a new  fpecies  of  dilemma: — If  the  au- 
thor had  proved,  that  the  caufe  of  heat  in 
animals  could  not  poflibly  exift  any  where , 
but  either  in  fermentation,  the  motion  of 
the  fluids,  £sfc.  or  in  the  nerves,  after  ha- 
ving difproved  its  exiflence  in  all  the  reft, 
his  conclufion  in  favour  of  the  nerves 
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would  have  been  juft ; but,  as  he  has  not 
fo  much  as  attempted  this,  the  conclufion 
is  not  only  falfe,  but  ridiculous.” 

“ However,  upon  the  authority  of  this 
dilemma,  the  author  firft  gives  what  he 
calls  a Compend  of  a new  dodtrine  con- 
cerning the  nerves,  and  then  proceeds  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  nerves  pro- 
duce animal  heat:  He  tells  us,  44  That 
44  thought  ( cogitatlo ) and  fenfation  depend 
“ upon  impulfes  either  on  the  extremities 
44  of  the  nerves,  or  the  fenforium  com- 
44  mune,  and  the  confequent  motions  pro- 
44  duced  by  thefe  impulfes-  That  thefe  mo- 
“ tions  are  fo  quick,  as  to  be  almoft  inftan- 
44  taneous:  That  as  all  motion  is  mecha- 
“ nical ; therefore  thought , fenfation,  and 
44  mufcular  motion,  rnuft  likewife  be 
44  mechanical : That  fuch  quick  motions 
44  cannot  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
44  vention  of  fome  extremely  elaftic  power; 
44  and,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fliown,  that 
44  the  impulfes  which  occafion  the  different 
44  fenfations  mu  ft  be  owing  to  an  elaftic 
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« power;  therefore  the  mufcular  motions 
« 0f  animals  muft  be  occafioned  by  the 
« ofcillations  of  fome  elaftic  power.”  But,” 
fays  he,  “ as  this  elaftic  power  cannot  ex- 
“ jft  in  the  folid  nervous  fibres,  nor  in  any 
“ inelaftic  fluid;  therefore,  by  dilemma , 
“ it  muft  exift  in  an  elaftic  fluid;  and 
“ hence  alfo,  by  the  former  dilemma , this 
“ elaftic  fluid  muft  be  feated,  either  in  the 
“ nerves,  or  in  the  medullary  fubftance.” 

“ Here  again  the  author  calls  Sir  Ifaac 
into  his  afliftance*.  “ What  confirms  this 
“ opinion,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  Newtonian 
“ aether,  which  pervades  all  nature,  and 
“ which,  with  a few  variations  in  its  mo- 
“ dification,  Sir  Ifaac  has  Ihewn  to  be  the 
“ caufe  of  cohefion,  elafticity,  gravity,  elec- 
“ tricity,  magnetifm,  Idc.  in  the  following 
“ manner:  i.  As  the  rays  of  light,  when 
“ refle<fted,  do  not  touch  the  folid  parts  of 
“ bodies,  but  are  reflected  a little  before 

* Wherever  either  our  Critic,  or  his  Author,  mentions  the 
word  Sir  Ifaac,  read  for  it,  u the  followers  of  Sir  Ifaac*” 
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“ they  reach  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  ! 
“ aether  not  only  fills  the  pores  of  bodies, 

“ but  likewife  floats  upon  their  furfaces  ; 

“ and  hence  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  at-  ! 
“ tracdion  and  repulfion. — 2.  All  metals, 

“ and  inelaftic  fluids,  are  non-ele<drics ; on 
“ the  other  hand,  all  folid  bodies,  metals 
“ excepted,  are  eleddrics,  L e.  proper  for 
u accumulating  aether.  But  aether,  thus 
“ accumulated  in  fuch  a variety  of  bodies, 

“ may  produce  various  motions  in  the 
“ parts  of  thefe  bodies,  without  inducing 
u any  change  in  the  bodies  themfelves. 

“ Hence  aether,  with  fome  variations  in 
its  modification,  is  fufficient  to  account 
“■for  all  the  phenomena  of  eleclricity. — 

“ 3.  As  iron,  by  accumulating  aether  a- 
‘‘  round  it,  exhibits  all  the  wonders  of  mag- 
a netifin;  fo  this  magnetical  aether  is 
“ more  analogous  to  the  nervous  aether  of 
“ animals  than  any  other  kind  of  it.  For, 

“ as  the  magnetical  aether  paffes  along 
iron  without  changing  any  part  of  the 
“ iron;  fo  the  nervous  aether,  in  like  man- 
“ ner,  paffes  along  the  medullary  fub-* 
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u fiance  of  the  nerves,  and  excites  motion 
“ in  any  part  that  is  continuous  with 
“ them,  without  inducing  any  change  in 
u the  nerves. — 4.  The  irritability  and  life 
“ of  plants,  which  very  much  refemble 
“ thofe  in  animals,  cannot  be  explained  by 
“ any  inelaftic  caufe,  and  mull  therefore 
“ be  attributed  to  an  aetherial  one. — Laftly, 
“ As  the  common  aether  is  differently  mo- 
“ dified  in  each  of  the  fubftances  above  ta- 
“ ken  notice  of,  and  alfo  produces  various 
“ motions  or  effects  peculiar  to  each,  it 
“ likewife  varies  and  has  fome  peculiar 
“ qualities  when  refiding  in  animal  bo- 
“ dies ; fo  that  the  nervous  or  animal  aether 
“ is  not  exactly  the  fame,  but  differs  in 
“ fome  refpe<5ls  from  thofe  fpecies  of  aether 
“ which  give  rife  to  cohefion,  gravity,  mag- 
“ netifm,  electricity,”  "d'c. 

“ Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  aether,  our  author  darts  a very 
important  queflion,  viz.  “ Whence  is 
“ aether  derived  ? and  whether  does  it 
“ leave  any  body  after  having  got  poffef- 
f 
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“ lion  of  it  ?”  In  anfwer  to  this,  he  ol> 
ferves,  “ That  certain  bodies  have  the 
“ power  of  collecting  the  eledlrical  matter 
“ from  every  circumjacent  body,  and  of 
“ accumulating  it  in  their  pores  and  on 
“ their  furfaces,  but  do  not  luffer  it  again 
“ to  tranfmigrate  into  any  other  body. 
u There  are  other  fubftances  of  an  oppolite 
“ nature,  which  do  not  accumulate  the 
“ eledtric  matter,  but  inftantly  allow  it  to 
“ pafs  into  others,  unlefs  prohibited  by 
“ an  electric.  Hence,”  fays  he,  “ nothing 
“ more  is  necelfary  for  fubftances  of  the 
“ former  kind,  but  to  be  in  fuch  circum- 
“ fiances  as  allow  them  to  accumulate  the 
“ eledlric  matter.  In  the  fame  manner,” 
proceeds  our  author,  “ the  nervous  aether, 
“ which  is  dilfufed  through  every  part  of 
“ nature,  flows  copioufly  into  the  medul- 
“ lary  part  of  the  nerves,  when  no  obftacle 
“ Hands  in  its  way  ; but,  when  once  it  has 
“ got  there,  it  keeps  firm  pofleflion,  and 
“ never  afterwards  leaves  it.  Now,”  fays 
he,  “ a quantity  of  aether  probably  con- 
“ ftitutes  one  of  the  ftaminal  parts  of  ani- 
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<£  mal  bodies,  and  increafes  in  proportion 
“ to  their  age  and  growth  : For  nothing  is 
“ is  more  ridiculous  than  to  fuppofe  that 
what  is  commonly  called  the  nervous fluid, 
u can  be  daily  waited  by  labour  and  exer- 
‘ cife,  and  daily  repaired  by  a new  fecre- 
“ tion  from  the  brain.  To  relute  this  vul- 
“ gar  notion,  nothing  more  is  necelfary 
“ than  to  fay,  That  it  is  one  of  Boerhaave  s 
“ theories , and  mujl  be falfe , as  allBoerhaave’s 
“ other  theories  have  been  proved  to  be  ill 
“ founded ! But  aether  is  of  a more  fixed 
“ and  determinate  nature ; whenever  it 
“ gets  pofTeflion  of  any  fubftance,  it  never 
“ forfakes  it,  unlefs  the  texture  and  confti- 
“ tution  of  the  body  itfelf  be  changed. 
“ Hence,”  continues  our  author,  “ the 
“ aether  of  an  acid  body  remains  as  long 
“ as  the  body  continues  to  be  acid;  the 
“ fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
“ the  aether  of  an  alkaline  body  : But,  if 
“ thefe  two  be  blended  together  into  a 
“ neutral  fait,  the  aether  mult  likewife  be 
“ changed  into  a neutral ; and  therefore,  in 
“ the  formation  of  the  medullary  or  ftami- 
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“ nal  part  of  animals,  the  aether  which  be- 
“ fore  belonged  to,  or  had  the  properties 
“ of  fome  other  fubftance,  is  inftantane- 
“ oufly  changed  into  animal  aether,  and 
“ remains  fo  till  the  diffolution  of  that  ani- 
“ mal.” 

i 

“ Our  author  next  obferves,  “ That  bo- 
“ dies  require  to  be  in  a certain  ftate  or 
“ condition  in  order  to  the  formation 
“ of  an  aether  that  is  proper  for  them, 
“ This  condition  of  bodies  is  called  an  ex- 
“ cited ftate:  Thus,  as  fulphur,  when  fluid, 
“ does  not  receive  the  eleiftric  matter,  but, 
“ when  folid,  inftantly  receives  it ; in  the 
“ fame  manner,  the  nerves,  though  pro- 
“ perly  formed,  dQ  not  admit  an  aether 
“ adapted  to  their  nature,  unlefs  they  be 
u in  an  excited  ftate.  Hence,”  fays  he, 
“ the  aether  of  a dead,  and  that  of  a living 
tc  perfon,  are  very  different,  although  the 
“ texture  and  figure  of  the  nerves  be  the 
“ fame.  The  ftate  neceffary  for  conftitu- 
“ ting  the  aether  of  a living  animal,  feems 
“ to  depend  on  heat  and  moifture;  becaufe 
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“ thefe  tilings  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
-l  in  the  conflitution  of  life : And  hence,” 
concludes  our  author,  44  the  excited  ftate 
“ of  the  nerves  depends  on  heat  and  moif- 
44  ture.  There  are  alfo  certain  circumftan- 
44  ces,”  fays  he,  “ which  contribute  to  ren- 
44  der  the  ftate  of  the  nerves  more  or  lefs 
“ apt  for  accumulating  aether:  A fpafm- 
44  odic  fever,  for  example,  render  the  nerves 
44  of  the  whole  body  lefs  pervious  to  the 
44  motion  of  the  aether ; and  hence,  in  cafes 
44  of  this  nature,  health , and  all  the  vital 
44  functions,  muft  be  injured.” 

44  These,”  our  author  obferves,  “ are 
“ the  outlines  of  a new  doctrine  concerning 
44  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  nerves;” 
44  and  upon  this  foundation , proceeds  to  give 
44  his  new  theory  of  animal  heat. 

44  From  the  foregoing  reafoning ,”  fays  he, 
44  the  heat,  as  well  as  all  the  funflions  of 
44  animals,  feem  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
44  ofcillations  of  the  nervous  aether,  betwixt 
44  the  extremities  of  the  fentient  nerves  and 
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44  the  brain,  or,  more  properly,  betwixt  the 
44  brain  and  mulcles.  But  electrical  aether, 
44  as  above  obferved,  varies  a little  from 
44  common  aether;  all  inelaflic  fluids,  as 
44  was  likewife  formerly  remarked,  are 
44  non-electrics;  and  all  folid  bodies,  me- 
44  tals  excepted,  are  electrics:  Thefe  cir- 
44  cumftances,”  fays  our  author,  “ feem 
44  to  be  owing  to  the  ofcillations  of  the  elec- 
44  trie  matter  in  bodies.  In  the  fame 
44  manner,”  fays  he,  44  the  nature  of  anh 
44  mals  may  be  fuch,  and  the  nerves  may 
44  be  fo  conftituted,  as  to  form  an  aether 
44  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  to  excite 
44  thofe  ofcillations  which  occafion  heat.  The 
44  wonderful  effects  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
44  the  nerves,”  continues  our  author, 44  con- 
44  firm  this  theory : Every  action,  and 

44  even  life  itfelf,  requires  a certain  degree 
44  of  heat;  for,  as  the  heat  of  the  external 
44  air  is  fo  variable,  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
44  ceflary  that  animal  bodies  fliould  be  en- 
44  dowed  with  the  faculty  of  producing  a 
44  degree  of  heat  fuited  to  their  nature,  in- 
44  dependent  of  external  circum fiances  x 
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“ Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  degree 
“ of  heat  fo  feldom  varies  in  the  fame  fpe- 
“ cies  of  animals.  However,  although  the 
“ nervous  aether  is  always  ready  for  excit- 
“ ing  heat  by  its  ofcillations ; yet,  in  order 
“ to  bring  about  this  effedt  fuccefsfully, 
“ external  Jlimuli  are  necelfary,  otherwife 
“ the  aether  would  be  in  danger  of  ' Jlagna- 
“ ting,  which  would  occafion  deep,  a palfy, 
“ and,  laft  of  all,  death.  The  moil  perma- 
“ nent  of  thefe  Jlimuli  is  the  pulfation  of 
“ the  arteries;  which  is  the  reafon  why 
“ heat  is  fo  connedled  with  the  circulation 
“ of  the  blood,  and  why  many  authors 
“ have  miflaken  it  for  the  true  caufe  of  ani- 
“ mal  heat.” 

“ Our  author  now  concludes  with  ob- 
ferving,  “ That  by  his  theory,  the  varieties 
“ of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the 
“ heat  and  flu  filing  of  the  face  from  Ihamc, 
“ and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  heat  in 
" animal  bodies,  admit  of  a better  explana- 
“ tion,  than  by  any  other  theory  hitherto 
“ invented.” 
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“ Having  thus  given  a pretty  full  account 
of  an  attempt  to  explain  the  mod  abftrufe 
operations  of  nature,  as  nearly  as  poffible, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  author,  we  can- 
not deny  ourfelves  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  obfervations.” 

“To  give  a formal  refutation  of  this  au- 
thor’s reafoning,  is  no  part  of  our  plan.  It 
is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  fay  that  he  has  reafon- 
ed;  for  the  wThole  hypothetical  part  of  his 
elfay  is  a mere  farrago  of  vague  alfertions, 
non-entities,  illogical  conclulions,  and  ex- 
travagant fancies.  His  aether  feems  to  be 
an  exceedingly  traclable  fort  of  fub fiance: 
Whenever  the  qualities  of  one  body  differ 
from  thofe  of  another,  a different  modification 
of  Aether  at  once  folves  the  phenomenon. 
The  aether  of  iron  mufl  not,  to  be  lure, 
be  exadlly  the  fame  with  the  nervous 
aether,  otherwife  it  would  be  in  danger  of 
producing  fenfation  in  place  of  magnetifm. 
It  would  likewife  have  been  very  improper 
to  give  the  vegetable  aether  exailly  the 
fame  qualities  with  thofe  of  animal  aether; 
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for,  in  fuch  a cafe,  men  would  run  great 
rifle  of  ftriking  root  in  the  foil,  and  trees 
and  hedges  might  eradicate  and  run  about 
the  fields.  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  fee  a writer  treating  a mere  ens 
rationis  as  familiarly  as  if  it  were  an  objedt 
of  our  fenfes  : The  notion  of  compounding 
the  aether  of  an  acid  and  that  of  an  alkali , 
in  order  to  make  a neutral  of  it,  is  com- 
pletely ridiculous.  But  if  men  take  the 
liberty  of  fubftituting  names  in  place  of 
fatds  and  experiments , it  is  an  eafy  matter 
to  account  for  any  thing.” 

“ By  this  method  of  philofophifing,  ob- 
feurity  is  for  ever  banifhed  from  the  works 
of  nature.  It  is  impofiible  to  gravel  an 
aetherial  philofopher.  Aik  him  what  quefi- 
tions  you  pleafe,  his  anfwer  is  ready: 
“ As  we  cannot  find  the  caufe  any  where 
“ elfe ; ergo,  by  dilemma,  it  mull  be  ow- 
“ ing  to  aether  !”  For  example,  a Ik  one  of 
thofe  fages,  What  is  the  caufe  of  gravity  ? 
he  will  anfwer,  ’Tis  aether l Aik  him  the 
caufe  of  thought,  he  will  gravely  reply, 
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iC  The  folution  of  this  queflion  was  once 
“ univerfally  allowed  to  exceed  the  limits 
“ of  human  genius:  But  now,  by  the  grand 
“ difcoveries  we  have  lately  made,  it  is  as 
“ plain,  as  that  three  and  two  make  five : 
“ 'Thought  is  a mere  mechanical  thing,  an 
“ evident  effeft  of  certain  motions  in  the 
“ brain  produced  by  the  ofcillations  of  a 
u fubtile  elaftic  fiuid  called  aether /”  This 
is  indeed  aftonifiiing !” 

“ Sue i-i  jargon,  however,  affords  an  ex- 
cellent leflbn  to  the  true  philofopher.  It 
{hows  to  what  folly  and  extravagance  man- 
kind are  led,  whenever  they  deviate  from 
experiment  and  obfervation  in  their  in- 
quiries into  nature.  No  fooner  do  we 
leave  thefe  only  faithful  guides  to  fcience, 
than  we  inftantly  land  in  a lybrinth  of 
nonfenfe  and  obfeurity,  the  natural  punifh- 
ment  of  folly  and  prefumption.” 

“ When  endeavouring  to  account  for 
that  propenfity  in  the  human  mind  which 
prompts  us  to  attempt  the  folution  of 
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things  evidently  beyond  our  reach,  we  re- 
coiled: a paffage  in  Swift’s  works,  which 
explains  it  in  the  molt  fatisfadory  man- 

33 

ner. 

“ Let  us  next  examine,  fays  the  Dean, 
“ the  great  introducers  of  new  fchemes 
“ in  philofophy,  and  fearch  till  we  can 
“ find  from  what  faculty  of  the  foul  the 
“ difpofition  arifes  in  mortal  man,  of  ta- 
u king  it  into  his  head  to  advance  new 
“ fyftems,  with  fuch  an  eager  zeal,  in 
“ things  agreed  on  all  hands  impojfible  to  be 
“ known;  from  what  feeds  this  difpofition 
w fprings,  and  to  what  quality  of  human 
M nature  thefe  grand  innovators  have  been 
“ indebted  for  their  number  of  difciples; 
“ becaufe  it  is  plain,  that  feveral  of  the 
M chief  among  them,  both  ancient  and 
“ modern , were  ufnally  miflaken  by  their 
“ adverfaries,  and  indeed  by  all  except 
“ their  own  followers,  to  have  been  per- 
**  fons  crazed,  or  out  of  their  wits ; having 
“ generally  proceeded,  in  the  common 
ft  courfe  of  their  words  and  adions,  by  a 
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“ method  very  different  from  the  vulgar 
4<  dictates  of  unrefined  reafon,  agreeing, 
“ for  the  mod  part,  in  their  feveral  models, 
“ with  their  prefent  undoubted  fucceffors 
“ in  the  Academy  of  modern  Bedlam . Of  this 
“ kind  were  Epicurus , Diogenes , Apollonius , 
“ Lucretius , Paracelfus , De  Cartes , and  o- 
“ thers ; who,  if  they  were  now  in  the 
<c  world,  tied  fall,  and  feparated  from  their 
“ followers,  would,  in  this  undifinguijhing 
“ age,  incur  manifeft  danger  of  phlebotomy , 
“ and  whips , and  chains , and  chambers , 
<c  and  fraw.  For  what  man,  in  the  natu- 
“ ral  date  or  courfe  of  thinking,  did  ever 
“ conceive  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  the 
“ notions  of  all  mankind  exadly  to  the 
“ fame  length, and  breadth, and  heightwith 
“ his  own?  Yet  this  is  the  fird  humble  and 
“ civil  defignof  all  innovators  in  the  empire 
“ of  reafon. — Now,  I would  gladly  be  in- 
“ formed,  how  it  is  pofTible  to  account  for 
“ fuch  imaginations  as  thefe  in  particular 
“ men,  without  recourfe  to  my  phenomenon 
“ of  vapours,  (i.  c.  aether,)  afcending  from 
“ the  lower  faculties  to  overdiadow  the 
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“ brain,  and  there  diflilling  into  concep- 
“ tions,  for  which  the  narrownefs  of  our 
“ mother-tongue  has  not  yet  affigned  any 
“ other  name  befides  that  of  madnefs  or 
“ phren%y.  Let  us  therefore  now  conjec- 
“ ture  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  none  of 
“ thefe  great  projectors  do  ever  fail  pro- 
“ viding  themfelves  and  their  notions  with 
“ a number  of  implicit  difciples;  and  I think 
“ the  reafon  is  eafy  to  be  affigned. — For 
“ there  is  a peculiar  firing  in  the  harmony 
“ of  human  underftanding,  which  in  feve- 
“ ral  individuals,  is  exactly  of  the  fame 
“ tuning.  This,  if  you  can  dextroufly  fcrcw 
“ up  to  its  right  key,  and  then  frike  gently 
“ upon  it,  whenever  you  have  the  good 
“ fortune  to  light  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
“ pitch , they  will,  by  a fccret  neceffary 
“ fympathy,  ftrike  exactly  at  the  fame 
“ time.  And  in  this  one  circumftance  lies 
“ all  the Jkill  or  luck  of  the  matter:  For  if 
“ you  chance  to  jar  the  firing,  among 
“ thofe  who  are  either  above  or  below 
“ your  own  height,  inflead  of  fubfcribing 
“ to  your  do<5lrine,  they  will  tie  you fajly 
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“ call  yo  u mad)  and  feed  you  with  bread  and 
s‘  water.  It  is  therefore  a point  of  the 
“ niceft  conduCl,  to  diftinguifh  and  adapt 
44  this  noble  talent  with  refpeCl  to  the  dif- 
44.  ference  of  perfons  and  of  times. — For,  to 
44  fpeak  a bold  truth,  it  is  a fatal  mifcarriage 
“ fo  ill  to  order  affairs  as  to  pafs  for  a fool 
44  in  one  company,  when  in  another  you 
44  might  be  treated  as  a philofopber:  Which 
“ I defire  fame  certain  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint - 
44  ance  to  lay  up  in  their  hearts  as  a very 
44  feafonable  innuendo 

44  We  Would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  up- 
on this  article,  had  it  not  been  to  guard,  as 
far  as  our  influence  extends,  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
genuine  principles  of  philofophy,  from  be- 
ing led  into  a wrong  traCl  of  invefligation.” 

It  was  the  full  conviction  of  the  necef- 
Hty  of  flopping  our  inquiries  where  our 
knowledge  ends,  and  of  acquiring  a tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  particular 
phenomena,  before  making  any  attempt  to 
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generalize  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a com- 
mon head,  together  with  a deep  fenfe  of 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  the  contrary 
method  of  philofophifing,  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  detail  of  facts,  and  almoft  only  in- 
dulging in  vain  fpeculation  and  idle  in- 
quiry into  ab tract  caufes,  that  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  XVIII  paragragh  in  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  Elementa  Medicinae;  a pa- 
ragraph not  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  any 
part  of  the  firft  edition,  as  being  then  fup- 
pofed  unnecetciry.  From  the  recollection 
of  what  had  happened  to  other  depart- 
ments of  fcience,  which  has  now  been  fo 
fully  pointed  out,  as  alfo  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  pupils,  not  yet  fufficiently  ap- 
prifed  of  the  danger  they  were  prefling 
upon,  to  know  feme  thing  about  the  caufe 
of  excitability,  the  author  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  fet  the  marks  and  fix  the  boun- 
deries  of  inquiry.  Elis  words  are  as  fol- 
low : “ We  know  not  what  excitability  is, 
“ or  in  what  manner  it  is  operated  upon 
“ by  the  exciting  powers : But,  whatever  it 
“ be,  either  a certain  quantity,  or  a cer- 
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“ tain  energy  of  it,  is  affigned  to  every  in- 
“ dividual  fyftem  upon  the  commence- 
“ ment  of  its  living  date.  The  meafure 
“ of  the  energy,  or  quantity,  is  different 
M in  different  animals,  and  in  the  fame  ani- 
“ mal  at  different  times,  and  under  diffe- 
“ rent  circumftances.”  In  the  margin  he 
makes  an  apology  for  thefe  terms  of  quan- 
tity, energy,  and  meafure  of  either,  as 
alfo  of  overproportion,  underproportion, 
&c.  as  being  lels  eligeable  for  their  pro- 
priety, than  from  the  neceffity  for  their 
ufe.  And  then  he  adds,  “ therefore, 
“ partly  on  account  of  the  uncertain  na- 
“ ture  of  the  thing,  partly  from  the  po- 
11  verty  of  common  language,  as  well  as 
“ the  novelty  of'  this  doctrine,  the  occur- 
“ rence  of  the  expreffions  of  overabund- 
“ ant,  excellive,  or  accumulated  excitabi- 
“ lity,  when  enough  of  ftimulant  power 
“ has  not  been  applied,  as  well  as  their  op- 
“ polites,  deficient,  exhaufted,  or  wafted 
<c  excitability,  when  too  much  ftimulant 
“ power  has  been  applied,  will  be  frequent 
“ through  the  fubfequent  work.  Both 
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“ upon  this,  as  well  as  every  other  occa- 
“ fxon  of  philofophic  inquiry,  we  mud 
« abide  by  fads.  The  flippery  queftion 
“ about caufes,  as  being  generally  above  the 
“ reach  of  our  powers,  that  poifoned  fnake 
“ tophilofophy,  muft  be  carefully  fhunned. 
“ Let  no  one,  therefore,  think  himfelf  at  li- 
“ berty  to  explain  the  terms,  that  we  have 
“ juft  now  mentioned,  as  glancing  at  the 
“ nature  of  excitability ; or  as  implying  a 
“ decifion  of  the  queftion,  whether  it  be 
“ material,  and,  as  fuch,  one  while  in- 
“ creafed,  another  while  diminiihed  in 
u quantity ; or  only  a quality  inherent  in 
“ matter,  and  fometimes  in  a vigorous, 
“ fometimes  in  a languid  date.  On  the 
“ contrary,  let  every  perfon  be  aflured, 
“ that  the  abftrad  queftion  is  in  no  fliape 
“ attempted;  a pradice  that  has  been  too 
“ common,  nay  almoft  conftant,  in  other 
“ fy items,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
“ fcience*.” 

* Elem.  Med.  Alter.  Edit.  XVIII. 
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It  is  not  our  bufinefs  in  this  part  of  our 
work  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  par- 
ticulars, or  even  to  delineate  all  the  modes 
of  corrupting  otherwife  meritorious  doc- 
trines: They  are  numerous,  almoft  innu- 
merable. As  many  of  them,  however,  as 
ihall  feem  worthy  of  any  notice,  will  be 
the  fubjedt  of  inquiry  in  the  after  part  of 
this  work,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  order  already  mentioned.  In  the 
aether  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  we  have 
given  fufficient  examplification  of  the  bad 
effedls  of  the  practice  ; and  it  will  eafily  oc- 
cur to  the  reader  how  frequent  and  bane- 
ful to  fcience  it  has  been.  It  had  been 
long  known,  that  bodies  heavier  than  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  defeend 
with  a velocity  equally  accelerated : But 
the  caufe  was  unknown,  till  Galileo  difeo- 
vered  it;  in  finding  that  all  bodies,  once 
put  in  motion,  continue  that  motion  with 
the  fame  velocity,  and  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, till  they  be  retarded,  or  brought  to 
reft,  or  have  the  direction  of  their  motion 
altered,  by  a correfponding  force  irnpref- 
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fed ; and,  that  gravity  ads  conhantly  and 
equally,  and  therefore  adds  equal  degrees 
of  velocity  in  equal  times.  The  moil 
found  philofophers-  iince  his  time,  have 
not  only  allowed  thefe  fads  to  be  real 
caufes,  but  adequate  to  produce  all  the  ef- 
fects afcribed  to  them : And,  though  o- 
thers,  unwilling  to  conlider  them  as  ulti- 
mate fads,  or  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
have  exhauhed  much  ufelefs  learning  and 
ingenuity  to  difcover  their  caufe ; their 
fuccefs  has  been  fuch  as  we  have  pointed 
out : And  the  caufe  of  gravitation  is  hill 
unknown,  and,,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  re- 
main unknown,  fo  long  as  conjectures  con- 
tinue to  be  admited  for  fads,  and  hypo- 
thefes  for  arguments. 

As  the  enfuing  part  of  this  work  is 
meant  for  an  expofition  and  refutation  of 
the  feveral  erroneous  fyhems  that  have  at 
any  time  appeared  in  the  profeflion  of  me- 
dicine; therefore,  before  entering  upon 
it,  and  difmiffing  the  prefent  introdudion- 
al  part,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  produc- 
h 2 
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tive  of  fome  nfe,  to  give  a general  account 
of  a dodxine,  which  we  confider,  and 
hope  the  readers  will  receive,  as  a juft  one. 
It  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a ftandard, 
by  which  the  feveral  fyftems  that  are  about 
to  be  difproved,  may  be  feverally  compared 
and  examined. 

But,  previous  to  that,  that  fome  notion 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  formed  of  the 
moft  interefting  and  important  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  old  dodxines  and  the 
new,  we  {hall,  to  the  account  of  the  new 
doctrine  juft  now  mentioned,  prefix  an 
outline  of  the  old,  efpecially  in  the  prac-* 
tice,  in  fo  far  as  that  can  be  brought  to  a 
general  view. 
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A Jhort  Account  of  the  old  / method  of  Cure, 

I f the  erroneous  fyftems  of  medicine,  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world,  could 
be  reduced  to  any  general  point  of  agree- 
ment, it  would  be  in  the  general  view 
that  phyiicians,  however  different  their 
theories  were,  lyave  entertained  of  the 
method  of  cure.  In  that  refpedt,  nothing- 
can  be  more  uniform  than  they,  in  placing 
their  pra<5lice  in  bleeding,  other  evacua- 
tions, flarving,  and  cold.  This  is  the  noted 
or  rather  notorious,  doclrine  of  antiphlo- 
gillie  regimen  or  antiphlogiflic  plan  of 
cure:  Which,  without  exception,  fcarcely 
that  of  the  phyiicians  who  oppofed  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Alexiphar- 
mac  phyiicians,  has  been  nearly  univerfal 
from  the  firft  accounts  we  have  of  the  pro- 
fefhon,  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  to  the 
prefent  time.  For,  however  widely  phyiicians 
have  differed  in  their  anatomical,  phylio- 
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logical,  and  pathological,  opinions,  which 
were  their  theoretical  department ; or, 
however  much  feme  of  them  have  differed 
from  the  reft  in  decrying  all  theories, 
there  is,  with  the  exception  we  juft  now 
hinted,  and  not  with  that  complete- 
ly, fcarce  a pra<ftitioner  upon  the  records 
of  the  profeffion,  who  has  not  preferibed  ! 
bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  fweating, 
gliftering,  bliftering,  i flues,  tents,  per- 
petual blifters,  abftinence  from  every 
nourifhing  article  of  food,  from  every 
fort  of  invigorating  drink,  from  all  condi- 
ment; fubftituting,  in  place  of  the  latter 
articles,  vegetable  fluff  in  a fluid  form,  as 
water-gruel,  grot-gruel,  panado,  acidula- 
ted or  not  acidulated ; obftinately  denying 
the  ufe  of  all  animal  matter,  eves,  in  a fluid 
form,  excepting,  and  that  only  of  late,  and 
yet  fometimes  only,  beef  tea,  confifting  of 
water  poured  boiling  upon  beef,  and  ftrain- 
ed  off  again.  In  a word,  there  is  not  a 
mode  of  evacuation,  or  of  impoverifhing 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  vafcular  fyflem  of 
their  refpeflive  fluids,  that  the  brains  of 
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pra<5liti oners  have  not  been  tortured  to 
contrive  and  employ.  Hence,  befides 
large  bleedings  from  the  great  red  vef- 
fels,  and  the  great  evacuations  of  all  the 
feveral  colourlefs  fluids,  fecreted  from  the 
blood,  every  fpecies,  every  mode  of  bleed- 
ing, every  diminution  of  the  mafs  of  the 
other  fluids,  as  leeching,  cupping,  fcarify- 
ing,  expectorating,  flernutation,  rubefac- 
tion,  have  been  conftantly  employed. 

From  this  uniformity  among  phyfi- 
cians  in  their  practice  for  the  cure  of  all 
general  difeafes,  independent  of  their  pa- 
thologies ; from  this  grofs  rule  of  practice, 

« 

independent  of  their  numerous  proximate 
caufes,  as  well  as  their  more  numerous  in- 
dications of  cure,  both  equally  jarring  and 
varying  without  end,  we  can  form  a toler- 
able eftimate  of  their  notion  of  the  nature 
of  difeafes  in  general,  and,  without  doing 
them  the  leaf!:  injuftice,  conclude,  that 
hitherto  phyficians  have,  in  fact,  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  morbid  ftate  but  a phlo- 
giftic  one,  or  one  depending  upon  exceflive 
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vigour;  and  no  conception  of  any  other 
mode  of  cure,  but  an  antiphlogiftie,  or 
evacuant,  debilitating,  one:  A notion  re- 
pugnant to  all  human  experience;  which  in- 
fallibly teaches  us,  that  our  tendency  is  to 
difeafe  and  death,  while  our  living  and 
healthy  Hates  are  effected  and  continued 
by  powers  foreign  to  our  natures*.  Our 
very  food  and  drink  and  other  fupports  of 
life,  after  producing  that  effccft,  for  a cer- 
tain period  of  our  living  Hate,  come  at 
laft  gradually  to  operate  more  and  more 
weakly,  and  at  laft  to  fail  altogether,  and 
allow  death  to  finilh  our  decaying  ftate  in  a 
total  extinction  of  it  f . If,  therefore,  there 


* Elcm.  Med.  LXXII.  “ From  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
delivered,  it  follows  as  a demonilrated  fadl,  that  life  is  a 
forced  (late,  that  animals,  every  inilant  of  time,  tend  to  death, 
and  are  kept  from  it  difficultly,  and  only  for  a little,  by  fo- 
reign powers,  and  then  give  way  to  death  from  the  neceffity 
of  their  fate.” 

y “ What,  during  the  fu  ll  part  of  life,  is  the  effedl  of  food, 
drink,  and  other  fimilar  fupports  of  life  ? It  is  to  give  ilrength. 
What  is  their  effedl  after?  To  give  lefs  and  lefs  ilrength? 
What  is  their  effedl  towards  the  end  of  life  ? It  is  fo  far 
from  being  produdlive  of  ilrength,  that  it  manifeilly  isdebilita- 
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was  any  foundation  for  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  fupports  of  life  fometimes  overdo 
their  part,  which  is  certainly  the  cafe,  efpe- 
daily  when  the  growth  is  finifhed,  and  the 
powers  are  fo  applied,  as  to  produce  a high 
luxuriance  of  health;  at  other  times,  how- 
ever, efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
at  every  period  of  it  when  the  powers  are 
applied  in  an  underproportion,  it  requi- 
red no  extraordinary  judgment  to  difcern 
a very  oppolite  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  a 
ftate  of  debility,  and  that  the  difeafes,  ari- 
fing  upon  fuch  occafions,  could  arife  from 
no  fource  but  debility.  Nay,  while  the 
fact  is  afcertained  beyond  a doubt,  that 
there  are  two  fources  of  debility,  one,  the 
confequence  of  an  underproportion,  and 
the  other,  of  an  overproportion  of  ftimulus, 
the  latter  going  beyond  that  more  moderate 
proportion,  which  conftitutes  the  difeafes  of 
a high  luxuriance  of  health ; and,  while  it  is 

i 

ting.  Nay,  while  the  fame  means,  by  which  life  was  formerly 
fupported,  are  not  withheld,  life,  notwithftanding,  and  far  the 
mod  part,  through  the  intervention  of  difeafes,  is  at  laft 
brought  to  an  end.”  Elem,  Med.  Praef.  p.  2.  ima. 
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alfo  demonftrated,that  the  difeafes  from  the 
latter  fource  equally  depend  upon  debility, 
as  thofe  originating  from  the  former  *,  it 
certainly  might  have  been  expedted,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  more  than  two  thoufand 
years,  both  thofe  fources  of  debility  lhould 
have  been  marked,  as  conftituting  a fet 
of  difeafes,  not  depending  upon  caufes  of 
exceflive  vigour,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
cured  by  remedies  that  diminifh  inordi- 
nate vigour ; but  depending  upon  a mor- 
bid deminution  of  vigour,  and  there- 
fore to  be  removed  by  powers  that  in- 
creafe  the  deficient  vigour  f.  But,  though 
the  difeafes  of  debility  from  either  of 
thefe  fources,  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
fum  total  of  univerfal  difeafes,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ninety-feven  out  of  the  hun- 
dred, to  the  difeafes  that  are  properly  treat- 

* See  No.  XXIII  and  XXVIII.  to  XXXVIII.  where  the 
debility  depending  upon  overproportion  is  mentioned;  and 
XXXVIII.  to  XLVII.  where  the  full  account  of  that  debi- 
lity, which  depends  upon  underproportion,  is  explained;  and 
both  upon  the  proper  principle. 

f Elem.  Med.  XXIII.  LXIL  LXVI.  LXVII.  LXVIIL 
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ed  upon  the  commonly  received  plan  of 
cure;  yet,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  phylicirms  practice,  and  the 
former  non-exiftents  in  nature ; till  a certain 
doctrine  appeared,  no  other  caufe  of  difeafe 
had  been  looked  for,  but  plethora  and  vi- 
gour, and  no  other  cure  employed,  but 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuant,  debilitating 
powers,  without  end.  The  fair  and  obvi- 
ous inference  againlt  phyficians  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this  is,  that,  according  to 
their  creed,  notwithftanding  of  the  fall  of 
man,  the  tendency  of  mankind  is  not  to 
death,  but  immortality,  and  the  only  ufe  of 
medicine  is  to  counteract  that  tendency,  and, 
by  enfuring  our  mortal  fcate,  to  enforce  the 
curfe  denounced  againlt  the  common  pa- 
rents of  mankind  and  their  offspring. 
Henceforth,  at  lead,  the  bad  effect  of 
the  ordinary  practice,  in  the  far  greateft. 
number  of  difeafes,  will  not  be  doubted; 
as  it  already  is  not,  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  inquired  into,  and  compared 
with  that,  which,  happily  for  mankind, 
is  now  taking  place  of  it.  If,  however. 
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it  Ihould  be  faid  in  favour  of  feme  one  or 
other  of  the  fy items,  the  falfity  of  which 
has  beenunrefervedly  announced,  that,  fince 
they  are  fo  different  from  each  other  in 
their  theoretical  part,  one  or  more  of  them 
has  a chance  of  being  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
pra<5tice,  in  proportion  to  their  difference 
from  thofe,  that  are  the  molt  remote  from 
that  ftandard  :The  fhort  anfwer  to  that  allega- 
tion is,  that  their  theoretical  differences  are 
only  nominal,  while  the  famenefs  of  prac- 
tice, that  diftinguifhes  them  all,  is  real. 
The  practice  afferted  to  be  in  common  to 
them  all  has  been  deferibed;  and  the  only 
queflion,  therefore,  that  remains  to  prove 
them  all  to  be  effentially  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing of  practice,  refolves  itfelf  into  this  : Is 
there  any  one  fyflem,  I will  require  but 
one,  diftinguifhed  for  greater  juftnefs  in  its 
practical  part,  than  the  reft? 

Hierophilus  and  Erafiftratus  are  faid 
to  have  improved  upon  the  dodtrine 
of  their  mafter  Hippocrates,  the  one  by 
enlarging  the  anatomical  part,  the  other 
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that  of  the  Materia  Medica.  But,  who 
is  fo  learned,  or  fo  much  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  neighbours,  in  lighting 
upon  the  proper  vouchers  of  the  faft,  as 
to  decide  in  favour  of  either  that  affer- 
tion  or  the  contrary  ? It  would  feem 
rather,  that  as  the  fame  of  the  Coan  fa- 
ther remained  undiminilhed  by  the  la- 
bours of  thefe  his  immediate  followers, 
they  left  the  practical  part  much  as  they 
found  it.  Next,  though  we  have  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  Galen,  a leader  in  the  pro- 
fellion  of  medicine,  very  complete,  and,  in 
which  confiderable  alterations  are  made  in 
the  theoretical  part ; does  it  appear  from  the 
face  of  his  fyftem,  that  any  difference 
of  confequence,  was  introduced  into  the 
practice?  This  fyftem,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  alterations  we  fpeak  of  in  the 
theoretical  part,  continued,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  Hippocra- 
tes, in  all  the  hands  into  which  it  fell, Sara- 
cens or  Europeans, and  in  all  the  languages  in 
which  it  was  perufed,  whether  the  original, 
or  the  Arabic, orLatin  tranflations,  through 
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all  the  dark  ages,  precifely  the  fame.  Nay, 
the  oppofition  at  laft  made  to  it  by  the 
chemical  fyftem  of  medicine,  keen  and  acri  - 
monious as  that  was,  was  followed  with  no 
material  innovation  in  the  kind  of  remedies. 
When  the  violence  of  party-fpirit  abated, 
and  the  torrent  of  mutual  rage  fubfided  into 
the  more  gentle  ftream  of  a temperate  and 
calm  oppolition  ; not  only  the  more  tract- 
able and  moderate  chemical  phyficians,but 
even  their  outrageous  leader  Paracelfus, 
foon  began  to  fee  the  neceflity  of  confining 
their  new  fyftem  to  the  fpeculative  part  of 
the  art,  and  of  leaving  no  further  altera- 
tion in  the  practice,  but  the  nominal  one 
of  changing  the  forms  of  feme  of  the  eva- 
cuant  remedies,  while  their  qualities  re- 
mained the  fame.  If  the  chemifts  found 
this  a neceflary  compromife,  and  readily 
perceived  the  inefficacy  of  relying  on  acid 
remedies,  to  remove  an  alkaline  caufe  of 
difeafe,  or  of  trading  to  powers  of  an  alka- 
line kind,  as  remedies  of  an  acid  acrimo- 
ny, conftituting  the  morbid  ftate  : It  was 
not  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  practitioners  of 
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a kindred  fedt,  the  Corpufculari  an  Doctors, 
would,  from  a feeling  of  the  fame  neceflity 
to  enlarge  their  balls  of  cure,  helitate  in 
making  fimilar  terms  with  the  Galen- 
ifts.  Accordingly,  though  their  pathology 
taught,  that  the  morbid  Hate  depended  upon 
a {harp-pointed  or  angular  form  of  the  ex- 
treme particles  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids;  and  their  indication  of  cure  was, 
to  reftore  to  them  that  rotundity,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  conftitute  their  healthy 
ftate;  and  though  the  practice  of  evacua- 
tion could  only  be  fuppofed  to  diflodge  a 
fmall  portion  of  fuch  morbific  matter, 
without  having  any  effect  at  all  in  giving 
the  part,  that  remained  in  the  fyftem,  the 
fphericity  or  rotundity  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles, fuppofed  requifite  to  the  return  of 
health;  they  did  not,  however,  difpute 
the  matter  with  the  Galenifts,  but  al- 
lowed themfelves  to  be  fwept  down  the 
torrent  of  an  undiftinguifhing  method  of 
cure,  which,  for  fo  many  ages,  had  carried 
all  before  it. 
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It  was  predidled  by  a great  man,  who 
lived  to  fee  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  that  the  explanation  of  medi- 
cal doCtrine  would,  for  the  future,  turn 
upon  that  difcovery.  As  his  merit  or  de- 
merit in  that  prediction,  could  only  be  de- 
termined, by  knowing  what  ufe  he  expect- 
ed fhould  be  made  of  that  piece  of  know- 
ledge, added  to  what  knowledge  had  been 
acquired  before;  we  therefore  pretend  not 
to  make  him  the  fubjeCt  either  of  eulogy 
or  cenfure  on  that  account.  But  we  are 
confident,  that,  if  Hervey  were  to  return 
to  the  earth,  and  obferve  what  hate  of  me- 
dicine had  taken  place  ever  fince  his  difco- 
very; he  would  be  much  more  provoked  by 
the  abufe  that  had  been  made  of  that  dif- 
covery, than  he  had  been  exafperated  by 
the  perfecution  raifed  againft  himfelf  for 
making  it.  The  volumes  that  have  been 
wrote  upon  the  abfolute  power  of  the  heart 
and  veffels;  the  effeCts  attributed  to  the 
blood  as  a caufe  of  difeafe,  while  the  hates 
of  that  fluid  are  always  the  effect  of  the 
true  caufe,  a caufe  not  thought  of  by  them, 
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not  even  in  a dream;  the  downright  non- 
fenfe  of  aligning  a projedlility  to  the 
blood,  i.e.  a power  of  directing  its  own  mo- 
tion, independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
veflels,  which,  while  it  is  they  that  regu- 
late its  motion,  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
themfelves  governed  by  a power,  that 
is  one  and  the  fame  over  all,  and  the  foie 
over-ruling  principle*;  all  thefe  errone- 
ous doctrines,  and  their  confequences, 
though  introduced  by  great  names,  and 
creduloufly,  from  the  inchantment  of  mere 
authority,  fwallowed  by  a world  of  implicit 
believers,  would  afford  that  great  man 
little  occafion  for  glorying  in  the  beneficial 
effedts  that  his  difcovery  had  brought  to 
mankind;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  hot 
fail  to  be  highly  mortified  by  the  abufes, 
which  the  ignorance  and  perverfity  of 
human  nature  had  made  of  it. 

Be  the  caufes,  however,  what  they  may, 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  mad^no 
k 

* The  excitement  of  the  fyftem  produced  by  the  excite 
ing  powers,  operating  upon  the  excitability,  is  the  principle 
here  alluded  to.  See  Elem,  Med.  XVI.  XXXII. 
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compenfation  by  its  good  effedls  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine,  for  the  evils  which 
the  abufes  of  it  introduced  into  the  theory. 

Dr.  Sydenham  himfelf,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reformation,  in  other  refpedts,  that 
he  made  in  the  grofs  cures  of  fome  of  the 
few  phlogiftic  difeafes,  ftill  knew  only  the 
evacuant  plan  of  cure.  And  as  Dr.  Boer- 
haave’s  fyftem  was  eclectic,  that  is,  feledt- 
ed  from  both  ancient  and  modern  writ- 
ings, and  particularly  from  thefe  of  Dr. 
Sydenham,  fo  the  practice,  which  was  the 
fame  in  all  the  authorities  he  followed,  re- 
mained the  fame  with  him  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And  fo  little  was  there  any  varia- 
tion in  the  curative  part,  as  executed  upon 
the  fpafmodic  fyftem, that  any  perfon,  who 
hears  or  reads,  without  looking  at  the  title 
or  form  of  the  book,  any  practical  pre- 
fcription  in  Hoffman,  would  not  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  one  in  the  ftyle  of 
Botrhaave.  The  very  dodtrine  of  Sthaal, 
which  pretended  to  rely,  almoft  entirely, 
upon  the  power  and  wifdom  of  nature  in 
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the  cure  of  difeafes  *,  whenever  the  inter- 
ference of  the  phyfician  was  allowed, 
pointed  out  no  other  remedies,  but  the  or- 
dinary evacuant  ones,  while  their  doc- 
trine of  plethora,  led  them  to  encourage 
bleeding  even  more  than  others.  And 
though  Hippocrates,  the  author  of  that 
doclrine,  in  fome  puzzling  cafes,  as  bad 
fevers,  often  lay  by,  depending  on  an  ef- 
fort of  nature ; yet  he  often  alfo  lay  to,  as 
we  equally  know,  from  his  writings.  Their 
practice,  therefore,  whenever  they  enga- 
ged in  it,  confided  of  the  ufual  evacuant 
remedies.  Indeed  Hippocrates,  from  whofe 
writings  this,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  errors 
of  medicine  are  derived,  knew  no  other 
mode  of  cure,  but  the  one  fo  generally 
followed  ever  fince  his  time. 

After  thus  pointing  out  the  famenefs 
of  the  method  of  cure  of  difeafes  among 
phyficians,  however  different  their  theories 

i! 

* This  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turae, or  that  power  in  the  conftitution,  by  which  it  isfup- 
pofed  to  remove  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  fymptoms. 
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and  fyftems  were;  it  might  feem  but  rea- 
fonable,  and  a part  of  the  talk  we  have  un- 
dertaken, to  take  fome  notice  of  the  medical 
practice,  as  that  was  conducted  by  two  fets 
of  practitioners,  the  Empirics  and  the  Al- 
exipharmac  regulars. 

When  we  conlider  the  heating  Itimulant 
articles,  which  diftinguilhed  the  A1  exiphar- 
mac praCtice,  we  would  be  difpofed  to 
think,  that  they  had  in  view  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  that  depended  upon  a different 
caufe  from  that  of  repletion  and  vigour. 
But  we  are  foon  fet  right  in  our  judg- 
ment of  this  matter,  by  this  lingle  conli- 
deration,  that  their  remedies,  though  dral- 
tic,  and  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  were 
both  evacuant,  and  meant  for  fuch,  as  well 
as  thofe  employed  by  others.  If  the  in- 
tention, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
indication,  of  cure,  which  other  fyllematics 
followed,  was  to  throw  out  of  the  fyftem  cer- 
tain humours, hurtful  either  by  their  quality 
or  quantity ; that  of  Dr.  Morten,  and  his 
Alexipharmac  brethren,  was  alfo  to  expel 
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humours  of  a hurtful  quality,  in  fo  far  as 
they  were  fuppofed  to  contain  a morbific 
matter.  Only,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  force 
of  the  means  often  defeated  the  end ; it  be- 
ing certain,  that  the  fiimulus,  combined 
with  their  evacuants,  often  produced  and 
increafed  the  morbid  flate,  which,  as  eva- 
cuant,  they  were  intended  to  remove.  This 
effe<5t,  however,  of  their  remedies,  hurtful 
indeed  in  phlogiftic  difeafes,  and  juftly 
as  fuch  rejected  by  Dr.  Sydenham  and  his 
followers,  adminiftered  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous difeafes  depending  upon  debil- 
ity, was  fo  far  fuited  to  be  of  fervice.  Nor 
is  it  improbable,  that,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention, which  was  to  diflodge  a morbific 
matter,  they  fometimes,  upon  a very  diffe- 
rent principle,  gave  relief  to  patients.  But 
that  would  be  too  often  fruftrated  by  their 
general  view  of  promoting  evacuation. 
Upon  the  whole,  as  the  difeafes  in  which 
ftimulants  are  of  fervice,  are  ninetv-feven 
out  of  the  hundred,  to  thofe  that  require  - 
evacuation,  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  Al- 
ejdpharmac  plan  of  cure,  though  randomly 
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conducted,  and  contrary  to  right  principle, 
did  more  fervice  upon  the  whole,  than  the 
antiphlogiftic  evacuant  one*.  The  inten- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  Alexipharmac  prac- 
tice was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  practice  that  either  preceded  or 
followed  it,  that  is,  to  evacuate.  And,  if  the 

aritcles  they  employed  were  more  active 

% 

and  ftimulant;  the  only  difference  that  that 
made  was,  that  the  practice  was  fo  much 
worfe  in  a few  difeafes,  and  might,  accord- 
ing to  its  management,  be  fo  much  better , 
in  many  others. 

From  this  account  of  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  we  can  perceive  that  hi- 
therto it  has  been  altogether  imitative, 
and  confidered  as  founded  on  fact,  and 
facred,  without  knowing  the  reafons  why. 
For  want  of  which  knowledge,  it  neither 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  better  in  the  hands 
or  the  Empirics,  than  in  thofe  of  the  re- 

This  diftinction  between  the  Sydenhamian  or  the  j>re- 
fent,  and  the  Alexipharmac  pra&ice,  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Elem.  Med.  from  CCCC.  to  CCCCVII.  Vol.  z. 

ft 
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gular  phyficians.  The  enterprifing  geni- 
us of  empiricifm  might  now  and  then 
Humble  upon  a more  fuccefsful  cure  than 
the  regular  practice  fuggefted,  and  it  was 
fo  far  in  its  favour,  that  ignorance  could 
not  miflead  it  more,  than  the  falfe  know- 
ledge of  its  rival  dogmatifm.  As  the 
greateft  diftance  from  any  point  in  a cir- 
cle is  one  half  the  diameter,  and,  as 
fuch  was  the  deviation  from  truth  of  the 
dogmatic  practice,  with  the  exception  on- 
ly of  their  grofs  method  of  cure  of  the 
fmall  pox,  and  peripneumony,  and  one  or 
two  difeafes  belide  ; confequently,  in  all 
difeafes  except  thefe,  the  Empirics  had  eve- 
ry chance  of  doing  better  than  the  dogma- 
tifts.  But  Hill,  as  ignorance  and  want  of 
right  principle,  is  no  fecurity  for  the  at- 
tainment of  folid  knowledge  in  other 
cafes;  that  it  alfo  is  not  in  this,  is  proved 
by  the  hiftory  of  empiricifm  from  its  firft 
leader  we  know  of,  the  Egyptian  Serapion, 
down  to  Dr.  Graham ; where  we  find  the 
only  refult  of  the  means  they  pretended 
to  employ,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of 
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difeafes,  and  of  their  c aides,  that  is,  ob- 
fervation,  hiftory  and  analogy,  was  vulgar 
and  doubtful  atteftation  ; empty  boalting ; 
abufe  of  all  other  practice,  not  excepting 
that  of  their  brethren  in  the  fame  line ; ex- 
treme narrownefs  of  mind;  contempt  of 
candour  and  decency  of  character;  no 
written  records  of  what  they  did ; the  ac- 
quisition of  not  one  perfon  of  learning, 
fenfe,  or  judgment,  to  their  party;  no  uni- 
ted body  in  fupport  of  a common  caufe  ; 
no  fixed  plan  but  that  of  a plot  upon  the 
purfes  of  their  patients  ; no  patients  with- 
out purfes;  a judicious  confinement  of  their 
depredations  to  the  rich,  credulous,  vulgar. 
From  fuch  difqualifications,  little  improve- 
ment could  be  expedted  in  any  branch  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  as  little  in  the 
great  end  of  all  fuch  knowledge,  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  difeafes.  The  obfta- 
cles  to  improvement  in  the  regular  practice 
have  been  pointed  out  in  general,  and  will 
be  more  particularly  detailed  hereafter. 
But  if  the  profeflion  is  a gainful  trade 
among  the  Empirics,  it  is  not  lefs  fo, 
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though  better  guilded  over,  among  the 
regulars.  The  accomplifliments  of  the 
regulars  have  been  learning  and  ingenuity 
in  a few*,  not  directed  to  improvement 
in  their  own  profeflion,  a mere  Ihadow  of 
learning,  or  the  ftudy  of  a bad  kind  of 
itf,  in  the  greateft  number  ; fly  attention 
to  reputation  for  lkill ; intriguing  with 
their  brethren  for  countenance  ; oppolltion 
to  improvement ; perfecution  of  difcove- 
ry ; narrownefs  of  mind,  under  the  thin 
veil  of  a falfe  pretention  to  liberality  ; af- 
fectation of  decency  : flmulation  of  can- 
¥ * 

dour,  all  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  ; filence, 
from  a confcioufnefs  of  inability  to  fpeak 
fo  as  to  gain  by  it,  formality,  pomp,  ftate- 
linefs,  gravity,  all  making  a motely  group 
of  abfurdities  in  manner,  that  prove  won- 
derful exciters  of  the  riflble  mufcles  in 
men  of  fenfe  ; invincible  attachment  to  the 
errors  of  their  education  ; averfion  to  im- 

* As  in  a Pitcairn,  a Boerhaave,  a Morgagni. 

f As  Botany,  and  the  other  branches  of  natural  biliary, 
the  infinite  multiplication  of  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
cndlefs modifications  of  theircompofition  in  pharmacy,  &c.  &e 
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provement;  ready  upon  every  the  flighted: 
occafion  to  break  out  into  rage  and  tran- 
fport ; invincible  bigotry  and  prejudice  * ; 
an  over  value  of  what  learning  they  have 
any  pretend  ons  to  ; an  under  value  of  ail 
that  they  are  confcious  they  want  f. 

As  every  country,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
diftinguiflied  by  riches  and  opennefs  of 
manners,  for  that  very  reafon,  becomes  the 
emporium,  the  fcene  of  adlion,  for  highway^ 

* u Senlorum  confirmatam  aetate  et  ufu  peryicaciam,  nulla 
tatione,  nulla  veri  pondere,  vix  numinis  vi,  fiedbendam,  vine- 
turn  praejudiciis  animum,  cave  ; totum  medicorum  feculum, 
praeter  unum,  erravlffe,  in  errore  pbftinatis  animis  perfeve- 
rafle,  in  Alexipharmacorum  exemplo  recordare ; et,  an  prae- 
fentes,  qui  receptas  fcliolis  difclplinas  fequuntur,  redlhis  vi- 
deanf,  et  non  contrario  extreme  defipiant,~reputa.” 

f This  difiogemiity  has  been  of  late  carried  fo  far,  as  that 
certain  leaders  in  the  profeffion  of  health,  confefs  they  can- 
not read  a certain  Latin  book,  as  if  that  was  a qualification 
in  them,  the  better  fitting  them  for  their  offices ; and  talking 
difparagingly  of  the  Author,  as  if  his  writing  in  a ftyle  above 
their  comprehenfion,  was  a circumflance  difqualifyirfg  him 
from  difeharging'  the  fundtions  of  a phyfician.  It  is  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  public  to  decide,  where  the  fault  lies,  in  a fhameful 
profefforial  ignorance,  or  in  the  Author’s  unacquaintance  with 
the  language  in  which  he  write?. 
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men,  foot-pads,  pick-pockets,  fwindlers, 
{harpers,  gipfies,  regular  practitioners  in 
law,  regular  practitioners  in  phytic,  quacks 
in  both  thefe  profeffions  ; fo  England  has 
long  held,  and  ftill  holds  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  her  neighbour  countries,  in  being, 
for  the  reafon  affigned,  the  place  of  com- 
mon refort,  in  which  a comfortable  fub- 
fittence  is  afforded  to  all  thofe  different 
denominations  of  purfe-takers. 

Exilis  domus  eft,  ubi  non  et  multa  fuperfunt, 

Et  fallunt  dominos,  et  profunt  furibus. — 
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Outlines  of  the  New  Doctrine * 

I.  i he  fundamental  part  of  this  new 
doftrine  is,  that  “ there  is  a certain  pro- 
perty in  man  and  other  animals,”  (and 
the  author  afterwards  extends  the  propofi- 
ticn  to  the  whole  vegetable  creation,)  “ by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  them- 
felves  in  their  dead  date,  and  from  eve- 
ry other  part  of  inanimate  matter,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  application  of 
certain  external  powers,  and  of  certain 
functions  peculiar  to  themfelves,  fo  affeds 
tnem,  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  pecu- 
liar to  their  living  date,  that  is,  their  own 
fundions  * ” 

II.  “ The  external  powers,  producing 
this  effect,  are  heat  in  different  degrees ; the 
articles  of  diet,”  in  food,  drink,  condiment, 
and  other  matters  taken  into  the  domach; 

the  blood;  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the 
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blood;  and  air.”  Thefe  are  the  external 
powers  commonly  applied.  The  effect  of 
the  application  of  “ poifons  and  contagions 
is  conhdered  a little  after*” 

III.  “ The  functions  of  the  fyftem  it- 
felf  (I.)  producing  the  fame  effect,  are  mul- 
cular  contraction;  the  exercife  of  fenfe; 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  in  thinking,  and 
in  paflion  and  emotion.  While  thefe  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedl  as  the  external  powers 
(II.),  fo,  when  they  are  confidered  in  their 
origin, this  is  found  to  be  partly  themfeb.  es.. 
partly  the  external  powers.” 

IV.  “The  refult  of  either  the  proper- 
ty diftinguifhing  living  from  dead  mat- 
ter (I.),  or  of  the  operation  of  either  of 
the  two  fets  of  powers,  being  withheld, 
is  no  lifef.” 

* Elem.  Med.  XI. 

t The  XIII.  paragraph  is  thus  correfted  on  the  margin  of 
the  2d.  edit.  “ Earum  rerum  et  a&ionum  X.  XI.  XII-  five 
dempto  opere,  five  dempta  proprietate,  vita  nulla.” 
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V.  “The  property  (IV.)  is  named  excitabi- 
lity; the  powers  (II.  III.),  exciting  powers*. 
The  common  effed  produced  by  the  excit- 
ing powers,  is  fenfo,  motion,  the  mental 
function,  and  the  different  degrees  of  paf- 
fion  and  emotion  f.”  As  this  effed,  “ from 
whichfoever  of  the  powers  it  arifes,  is  al- 
ways the  fame;”  that  is,  fmce  “ fenfe, 
motion,  mental  fundion,  and  paffion,” 
are  the  only,  and  a conftant,  effed  of  the 
exciting  powers,  admg  upon  the  excita- 
bility ; and  that,  whether  one,  or  more,  or 
ail,  or  whichfoever, of  the  powers  ad;  the 
irrefutable  conclufion,  that  arifes  in  the 
mind,  is.,  that,  “ the  effed  of  the  powers 
being  the  iame,  the  mode  of  operation 
of  them  all  muff  be  the  fame.”  Indeed 
it  is  a mode  of  reafoning  frequently  made 
uie  of  through  this  whole  work,  that  iden- 
tity of  known  effed,  always  proves  identi- 
ty or  caufe,  tnough  unknown;  a mode  of 
reafoning,  which,  however  much  it  be  op- 
pofed  by  ignorance,  and  the  effed  of  ha- 

* Elein.  Med.  XIV. 


t Elem.  Med.  XV. 
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bits  of  falfe  logic,  will  certainly  (land  the 
teft  of  every  criticifm,  while  there  is  un- 
corrupted judgment  in  the  bread  of  man 
to  appeal  to. 

VI.  In  the  XXVI.  proportion,  the  au- 
thor ufes  the  term  of  excitement  to  ex- 
prefs  the  effeft  of  the  exciting  powers 
( V.)  upon  the  excitability,  in  producing 
the  living  funflions,  now  explained.  In 
the  XXVII.  paragraph,  finding  “ that 
fome  of  the  powers  operate  by  evident 
impulfes as  the  impulles  of  touch  up- 
on the  organs  of  fenfe;  thofe  of  the  blood 
and  other  fluids  on  their  refpe&ive  vefTels ; 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  upon  that  or- 
gan ; the  contents  of  the  intefdnes  upon 
that  part  of  the  fame  canal;  the  air|  up- 
on the  external  furface;  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  mufcular  fibres  upon  the  vefTels; 
and,  that  “ the  effe£  of  the  others”  that 
do  not  operate  by  impulfes,  as  being  im~ 
material ; fiich  as  temperature  upon  the 
furface  of  the  body ; the  intelledual  func- 
tion, paffion  and  emotion,  upon  the  brain ; 
are,  however,  precifely  the  fame  (V.);”  and 
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confequently,  according  to  his  ufual  rule 
of  reafoning  from  effefl  to  caufe,  con- 
cluding the  “ caufe  alfo  to  be  the  fame;” 
and,  perceiving  “ a certain  activity  in”  the 
effect  of  all  “ their  operations;”  to  exprefs 
this,  he  employs  the  term  of  “ flimulus,  or 
ftimulant  powers.” 

VII.  In  the  XIX.  he  demonflrates,  that  all 
the  ordinary  “exciting  powers”  (II.  III.), 
that  a<5l  upon  living  fyftems,  “ are  ftimu- 
lant,”  and  therefore,  with  refpedl  to  them, 
that  an  old  dilli  notion  of  them  into  ftimu- 
lant and  fedative,  is  falfe;  in  place  of  which, 
whenever  debility  arifes  from  them,  “ that 
debility  is  owing  to  a deficiency  in  the  de- 
gree of  ftimulus,”  not  to  a pofitive  power  of 
diminifhing  excitement ; and  that  debility 
is  fo  far  the  effetft  of  privation  or  want  of 
fomething,  that,  when  added,  would  give 
vigour  or  excitement,  not  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  any  thing  endowed  with  a po- 
fitive power  to  diminifh  or  deftroy  excite- 
ment, or  the  ftate  of  living  fyftems.  This 
he  exemplifies  by  the  blood  : “ An  over 
proportion”  fays  he,  “of  blood  ftimulates 
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in  excefs,  and  therefore  induces  the  dif- 
eafes  that  depend  upon  exceflive  ftimu- 
lus  ; but  an  underproportion  of  the  fame 
fluid,  though  debilitating,  and  bringing 
on  the  difeafes  of  which  debility  is  the 
caufe,  is  alfo  underflood  to  flimulate,  only 
in  a degree  lefs  in  proportion  to  its  defi- 
cient quantity.”  And  he  next  obferves,  that 
“ this  propofition  applies  to  all  the  other 
exciting  (II.  III.)  or  flimulant  (VI.)  powers.” 
Thus,  if  a perfon  either  eats , or  drinks,  or 
exerts  himfelf  in  either  corporeal,  or  mental 
exercife,  or  isexpofed  tothe  flimulus  of  heat, 
or  paffion,  either  in  excefs,  or  in  a deficient 
degree,  in  all  thefe  cafes, he  isflimulated;  in 
the  former  to  excefs,  in  the  latter  infuffi- 
ciently;  and  in  both,  may  be  fubjedled  to 
difeafes,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  mor- 
bid excefs,  or  underproportion,  of  ftimu- 
lant  power.  But  ftill  the  operation  that 
takes  place  is  flimulant.  There  is  not  the 
fhadow  of  any  pofitively  debilitating,  that 
is,  fe dative,  power,  in  all  this.  It  is,  in  its 
mod  debilitating  degree,  only  a diminu- 
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tion,  and  in  death  itfelf,  only  a total  fub- 
dudtion,  of  ftimulant  power. 

VIII.  The  author  is  unwilling  to  admit  a 
fedative  in  nature*;  for  thefe  good  reafons, 
that  the  far  greatefl  number  of  the  known 
powers,  and  all  thole  that  are  commonly 
applied  to  living  fyftems,  are  evidently  fti- 
mulant;  that  an  analogy,  lo  extenlive,  Ihouid 
have  its  weight  in  the  cafes,  where  the  fa<5t 
is  not  fo  demonitrable ; that,  as  there  is  no 
where  any  proof  of  the  exigence  of  ftunu-. 
lasts,  the  weight  in  the  oppolite  fcale  is 
next  to  nothing,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  a mere  poluhility  of  the  exiftence  of 
fach  powers  in  nature:  Laftly,  though,  in 
fome  rare  and  lingular  cafes,  the  pollibility 
of  luch  a politive  and  mifchievous  operas 
tion  ihouid  be  converted  into  a certainty; 
the  adrniiTxon  of  fuch  a fadt  could  make 
nothing  againft  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  docilrine,  or  any  of  its  applications; 

* For  further  information  about  this  matter,  fee  the  XX. 
and  XXL  No.  of  the  Elem.  Med.  w here  there  is  alfo  a manu* 
fcript  addition,  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 
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it  would  only  add  a pofitive  to  the  known 
negative  debility.  In  the  mean  time,  till 
proof  is  brought  of  that  very  doubtful 
mode  of  aftion  upon  living  fyftems,  he 
goes  on  to  unfold  his  fundamental  princi- 
ple by  other  propofitions.  And, 

IX.  Therefore,  in  the  XXII,  “ Since,” 
continues  he,  “ the  exciting  powers,  pof- 
fe fling  the  common  operation”  formerly 
mentioned  (V.),  “ produce  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  and  tneir  only  operation  is 
ftimulant*;  the  whole  phenomena  of  life, 
health,  as  well  as  difeafe,  confift  in  ftimu- 
lus,  and  nothing  elfe.” 

X.  “Excitement,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
citing powers,”  and  “ the  caufe  of  life 
within  certain  boundaries,  beyond  which 
it  is  deftroyed,  is  produced  in  a degree, 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  ftimulus. 
A moderate  degree”  of  it  “ produces  health, 
a greater  than  that”  excites  “ difeafes  ot 

m 2 

* Elem.  Med.  XIX.  to  XXII. 
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exceftive  ftimulus;  a lefler  or  ultimately 
excefiive  degree,”  gives  occafion  to  “ dif- 
eafes  depending  on  deficiency  of  ftimulus, 
or  debility*.” 

XI.  Next  he  adds  in  manufcript,that  “the 
fame  excitement  is  the  caufe  of  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  morbid,  to  the  healthy  ftate, 
producing  that  effedt  in  difeafes  of  excef- 
five ftimulus,  by  its  diminution,  and  in 
thofe  of  debility,  by  its  increafe  j\” 

XII.  This  idea  is  further  unfolded  in  the 
XXIV  paragraph,  the  words  of  which  are: 
“ This  is  the  relation  of  excitability  and 
excitement  to  each  other  ; that  the  more 
weakly  the  powers,”  giving  excitement, 
“ have  acted,  or  the  lefs  ftimulus  has  been 
applied,  the  more  abundant”  and  languid 
“ is  the  excitability;  and,  the  more  power- 

• Elem.  Med.  XXIII. 

f Elem.  Med.  XXIII.  M.  S.  “ Utque  caufa  relata  tam 
ffiorborum,  quam  fecundae  valetudinis,  fubeft,  fic  ea,  quae  illos 
in  hanc  reftituit,  eft  imminuta,  adverfus  nimii  ftimuli  morbos* 
audta,  contra  debilitate  nates,  incitatio,  quae  utraque  meden- 
di  confilium  eft.” 
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fully  the  ftimulus  has  acfled,  the  excitabi- 
lity, is  more  exhaufted.”  In  the  next  para- 
graph he  goes  on  to  obferve;  that 

XIII.  “The  proportion  betwixt  the 
ftimulus,”  or  effect  of  the  exciting  pow- 
ers, “ and  the  excitability,  is  found”  to  be 
fuch,  that  “ a middle  ftimulus,  acfting  like- 
wife  upon  a middle,  or  half  wafted  ex- 
citability, produces  the  higheft  excite- 
ment,” that  any  given  fyftem  is  capable 
of ; and  that  “ the  excitement  arifes  al- 
ways in  a leffer  and  leffer  degree,  in 
proportion  as  either  the  ftimulus  is  great- 
er, or  the  excitability  more  accumula- 
ted* ;”  and,  as  he  adds  in  manufcript,  “that 
is,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  ex- 
citement, either  falls  fhort  of,  or  exceeds 
the  middle  line  of  health.  Hence  the  vi- 
gour of  the  middle  age  of  life,  and  the  in- 
firmity of  childhood  and  old  age.  Hence” 
alfo,  to  take  “ a fhorter  fpace  of  time,” 
for  an  example,  “ vigour  is  the  effedt  of 
living”  between  the  extremes,  “ and  de- 
bility the  confequence  of  either  excefs  or 

* Or  Ids  vigorous. 
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deficiency.”  He  next  goes  on  to  add  in 
the  XXVI  paragraph,  that, 

XIV.  “While  that  is  the  cafe,  every 
age”  however,  and  “ every  habit,  has 
its  refpecftive  vigour,  if  the  excitement  be 
properly  managed.  Childhood,  and  that 
weaknefs,  which  is  occafioned  by  an  over- 
proportion of  excitability,  admits  of  little 
ftimulus,  becomes  languid  upon  lefs,  is 
overpowered  by  more.”  He  next  proceeds 
in  manufcript  to  give  the  reafon:  Which 
is,  that, 

XV.  “In  the  latter  cafe,  the  excitability* 
without  which  no  vital  fundlion  is  pro- 
duced (IV.),  does  not  fubfift  in  the  de^- 
gree  fufficient  to  produce  a vigorous  ftate 
of  the  functions.”  Again,  youth  is  a “ pe- 
riod of”  weaknefs,  becaufe  the  exciting 
or  ftimulant  power,  without  which  the 
excitability  is  of  no  effeH,  has  not  yet 
been  applied  in  the  degree,  fufficient  to 
give  the  higheft  vigour.  Hence,  the  more 
abundant  or  languid  the  excitability  is, 
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the  more  eafily  it  is  fattirated,  and  the  lefs 
ftimulus  does  it  admit ; and  the  incapa- 
city for  ftimulus,  may  go  fo  far,  as  that 
the  fmalleft  portion  of  ftimulus,  will  put 
an  end  to  life  : And,  “ on  the  contrary, 
the  more  the  excitability  has  been  worn  out, 
the  lefs  ftimulus  does  it  bear,  till”  again 
the  fmalleft  portion  will  produce  death.” 

XVI.  The  purport  of  all  that  has  been 
faid,  amounts  to  this,  That,  as  excitement 
is  the  caufe  of  life  (V.),and  as  it  is  produced 
by  an  operation  of  the  exciting  powers  (I.) 
upon  the  excitability  (IV.),  the  effedl  of 
which  operation  is,  to  wear  out  the  proper- 
ty to  which  it  owes  its  effect  of  producing 
excitement;  the  more  excitement,  there- 
fore, is  produced,  the  more  the  excitabi- 
lity is  underftood  to  be  wafted ; and,  there- 
fore, the  increafe  of  excitement  is  in  an 
inverfe  proportion  to  the  wafte  of  excita- 
bility; confequently,  increafe  of  excite- 
ment, and  diminution  of  excitability,  are 
terms,  though  none  of  themhave  ever  been 
thought  of,  either  in  common  life,  or  in  any 
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department  of  knowledge,  that  may  be  in- 
terchanged for  one  another,  fignifying  in- 
creafe  of  vigour.  Again,  as  the  operation 
of  the  exciting  powers  upon  the  excitabili- 
ty, waftes  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  that  it  produces;  it 
follows, that  thelefsthe  exciting  powers  have 
been  applied,  the  lefs  in  proportion,  will 
either  the  excitability  be  wafted,  or  the  ex- 
citement increafed;  confequently  an  under- 
proportioned application  of  the  exciting 
powers,  and  an  overproportion  of  languid 
excitability,  are  terms,  though  hitherto 
unthought  of,  that  may  be  ufed  indifcri- 
minately,  to  fignify  a ftate  of  debility. 

XVII.  The  excitement,  he  next  obferves, 
is  bounded  by  two  circumftances  *;  the 
one  of  which  is  excefs  of  exciting  power, 
exhau'fting  the  excitability ; and  the  other 
tvant  of  exciting  power,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excitability.  The  former 
“ is  owing  to  the  body,  for  want  of  ex- 


* Elem.  Med.  XXVII. 
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citability,  being  no  longer  fufceptible  of 
ftimulus  * ; the  latter,  to  want  of  ftimulant 
power  to  occafion  the  proper  wafte  or 
proper  vigour  of  excitability,  allowing  this 
therefore  to  follow  its  natural  tendency 
to  accumulate  and  languidly/ 

XVIII.  With  refpedl  to  thefirft;  “ the 
excefs  of  ftimulant  power,  exhaufting  the 
excitability,  may  be  either  temporary,”  as 
in  ileep,  in  difeafes  of  increafed  excite- 
ment, “ or  irreparable,”  as  in  death  §. 

XIX.  “The  confequence  of  the  latter, 
fudden  death,”  is  exemplified  in  the  death 
which  happens  from  intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  from  violent  gufts  of 
paftion,  from  the  coup  de  foleil  after 
great  labour  under  heat,  and  from  high  ex- 
cefs in  any  other  exciting  power;  while  “the 
approach  of  death,  preceded  by  difeafes,  is 
the  flower,”  but  equally  certain,  “ effect  of 
the  former  :”  Nay,  “ death  at  laft  is  the” 
inevitable  “ effedf  ’ of  the  wafte  of  excitabi- 
n 

* Elem.  Med.  XXVIII.  f Elem.  Med.  XXXIX. 

t Elem.  Med.  ibid.  5 Elem.  Med.  XXIX. 
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lity,  though  all  excefsfhould  be  avoided,  and 
“ the  moft  exadt  proportion  of  excitement 
kept  upj”  and  upon  this  principle,  that 
“ the  high  degree  of  ftimulus  compenfates 
for  the  fhortnefs  of  its  application,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  it,  for  a more  mode- 
rate excefs*.”  Take  for  an  example  of  the 
latter,  the  gout,  afthma,  the  indigeftion 
arifing  after  a life  of  luxury.  More  ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  the  XXX  para- 
graph of  the  Elementa. 

XX.  “When  the  excitability,”  continues 
the  author,  “ is  -worn  out  by  any  one  fti- 
mulus, there  is  ftill  a referve  of  it  for  any 
other”  that  has  not  been  applied:  “ So, 
when  a perfon  has  dined  fully,  or  is  fa- 
tigued with  either  corporeal  or  mental  ex- 
ertion, and  confequently  in  a difpofition 
to  deep;  he  will  be  recruited  by  ftrong 
drink:  When  this  at  laft  produces  the 
fame  difpofition,  a more  diffufible  fti- 
mulus will  have  the  fame  effect:  And, upon 
the  latter  at  laft  overpowering  him,  a ftill 
more  diffufible  ftimulus  will  recover  him” 
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to  vigilance : “A  man,  fatigued  with  a jour- 
ney, will  be  roufed  to  dancing  by  mufic, 
and  impelled  to  run  after  a flying  beauty 
by  the  hopes  of  overtaking  her  1 The  lan- 
gour  arifing  from  reading  a difficult  fubject 
will  be  taken  off  by  the  perufal  of  a more 
agreeable  one*.” 

XXL  Next,  he  obferves,  that  “ the  wafte 
of  excitability,  produced  by  all  thefe  means 
of  exhaufting  and  recruiting  it,  is  difficult 
to  repair;  becaufetheaccefstothemeansof  a 
further  recruit,  is  leflened  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of”  ftimuli  “ that  have  already 
been  employed.”  And  he  gives  for  an  ex- 
ample, “any  perfon  who  has  half  worn  out 
his  excitability  by  a courfe  of  ebriety,  and 
any  one  who  has  wholly  worn  it  outf.” 

XXII.  “The  excitability  thus  wafted 
by  ftimulus,  is  debility,  to  be  called  dire<ft ; 
becaufe  it  arifes  not  from  deficiency,  but 
overproportion  of  ftimulus  $.  During  the 
n 2 

* Elem.  Med.  XXXI.  • f Elera.  Med.  XXXII. 

| Elem.  Med.  XXXV. 
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progrefs  to  indirect  debility,  the  fecond 
impreffion  of  every  ftimulus  has  lefs  effedl 
than  the  firft ; the  third  lefs  than  the  fe- 
cond; and”  each  fucceeding  one  “ lefs 
and  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  or  du- 
ration, till  the  laft ; which  produces  no 
further  excitement,  though”  every  impref- 
fion “ always  adds  fomething  to  the  fum 
total*.” 

XXIII.  “The  fame  progrefs  to  indirect 
debility  is  retarded  by  increaling  the  ex- 
citability  from  time  to  time,  and  giving 
occafion  to  greater  force  in  the  action  of 
the  ftimulus,  to  produce  a more  faluta- 
ry  ftimulant  effedt.  lor  examples  of 
which,  take  cold  bathing,  “ lowering  of  diet 
after  a debauch  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  a fimilar  abatement  in  the  whole  cir- 
cule  of  ftimulif.”  “ But  if,”  fays  he  in  a 
manufcript  addition  to  this  part,  “ cold 
fometimes  feems  to  ftimulate,  it  does  not 
produce  that  effedt  as  cold,  acting  by  its 
own”  proper  “ energy ; but  either  by  di- 
minifhing  the  excels  of  heat,  and  reduc- 

* Elem.  Med.  XXXVII.  f Elem.  Med.  ibid. 
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ing  it  within  its  flimulant  range  of  tem- 
perature, or  by  rendering  the  body  more 
acceffible  to  air,  or  by  allowing  an  accu- 
mulation of  excitability  diminifhed  by  ex- 
ceffive  flimulus,  and  thereby  giving  more 
force  to  the  flimulus,  now  adding  feebly. 
The  operation  of  the  other  powers  in 
producing  the  fame  effect,  is  to  be  explain- 
ed in  the  fame  way.  Take  for  an  exam- 
ple of  this  operation  of  cold,  the  ufe  of  re- 
frigerants in  fevers  of  the  torid  zone, 
where  addual  cold  is  hardly  to  be  had; 
and  the  bracing,  by  means  of  cold,  of  a 
fcrotum  relaxed  by  heat.  Nay,  this  effedd” 
fo  clearly  now  explained,  and  fo  miftaken 
upon  every  theory  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, “ may  go  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  the 
producdion  of  flhenic  difeafes,  more  cer- 
tainly from  cold  alternating  with  heat, 
or  preceding  or  following  it,  than  from 
heat  alone 

XXIV. In  the XXXIX  paragraph, proceed- 
ing to  explain  the  other  boundary  of  excite- 
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ment,  he  fays,  “ the  other  circumftance 
limiting  excitement,  is  a degree  of  exciting 
power,  too  fmall,  and  confequently  lefs  fit 
for  exciting  operation.  This  cafe,  which 
depends  upon  deficient  ftimulus,  and  upon 
abundant  excitability,”  but  languid  from 
not  being  fufiiciently  atfted  upon  *,  “ is  to 
be  diftinguiftied  from  the  other,  which 
implies  an  overproportion  of  ftimulus, 
and  wafte  of  excitability.  All  the  exci- 
ting powers  may  be  fo  deficient  in  ftimu- 
lus,” or  the  underproportion  of  their  fti- 
mulus may  be  fuch,  “ as  to  produce  this 
effedl.  The  confideration,  therefore,  of 
them  all,  ferves  both  to  illuftrate  and  con- 
firm this  propofition.” 

XXV.  “In  this  cafe  the  excitability  is 
abundant  f,  becaufe  in  confequence  of  the 

* The  author  is  juft  now  revolving  in  his  mind  an  altera* 
tion  in  fome  of  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  propofition, 
which  may  in  time  end  in  a different  mode  of  expreffing 
it.  But  not  being  yet  ready  to  give  it  all  that  exa&nefs,  which 
its  feveral  applications  require,  he  is  obliged  to  defer  any  alte- 
ration, till  a future  opportunity  of  making  it  with  advantage. 

f Or  languid,  from  being  unadted  upon  by  the  exciting 
powers* 
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ftimuli  being  withheld,  it  is  not  exhau fl- 
ed*.” Thus,  “ in  the  cold  bath,  where 
the  ftimulus  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  fum 
total  of  ftimulus,”  applied  to  the  fyftem, 
“ is  deficient,  the  excitement  is  diminilh- 
ed,”  and  “ the  excitability,  as  being  lefs 
wafted  by  ftimulus,  is  increafed.  The 
fame  is  the  fadt  in  famifhed  perfons,  in 
water-drinkers,  in  perfons  expofed  to  any 
other  form  of  cold,”  as  well  as  the  cold 
bath,  “ in  thofe  who  have  undergone  eva- 
cuations, in  perfons  addidled  to  corporeal, 
to  mental  inadtion,  and  thofe  who  are  un- 
der dejedlion  of  mind.”  “ The  fubdudlion 
of  every  ftimulus,  is  more  liable  to  pro- 
duce diredt  debility,  in  proportion  to  the 
ftronger  operation  of  ftimulus  that  any 
one  has  been  accuftomed  to.  Take  for 
example  the  gout,  and  many  other  difeafes, 
which  feize  fome  perfons,  and  not  others, 
in  a fimilar  ftate  of  all  other  circumftan- 
ces  j'.”  Not  only  the  gout  ifi,  but  the  indi- 

* And  confequently  unfitted  for  a ftrong  a&ion  upon  it. 
t See  the  Manufcript  following  paragraph  XXXIX,  in 
the  Elem.  Med. 

1 Preface  to  the  Elem.  Med.  p.  I.  2-  3. 
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geftion  fo  liable  to  happen  to  perfons  who 
have  lived  fully,  as  well  as  apoplexy,  and 
a number  of  other  affeftions,  haften  their 
accefioiis  in  confequence  of  a lowering  of 
ltimulant  operation,  that  would  be  inno- 
cent in  perfons  accuftomed  to  a lower  de- 
gree of  ltimulant  operation. 

XXVI.  “ This  diminution  of  excitement 
from  accumulation*  of  excitability,  may 
go  to  death  f,”  as  human  experience  fuffici- 
ently  ihows,  whenever  any  one  or  more 
ftimuli  are  withdrawn. 

XXVII.  “The  deficiency  of  any  one  fti- 
mulus,  and  the  proportional  abundance  * 
of  excitability,  is,  for  the  time,  compenfa- 
ted  by”  the  application  of  “ any  other” 
Itimulus,  “ and  often  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  fyftem.  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
a perfon”  languid  “ for  want  of  his  din- 
ner, is  invigorated  by  a piece  of  good 
news.  And  when  any  one,  in  the  courfe 


* or  languor, 
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of  the  day,  has  not  had  his  ufual  exercife 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  therefore  like- 
ly to  pafs  a fleeplefs  night,  a cheerful  glafs 
will  compofe  him  to  fleep.  The  debility, 
that  want  of  ftrong  drink  occalions,  is  re- 
moved by  an  opiate.  The  languor,  arifing 
from  difappointed  love, is  relieved  by  wine, 
and  that,  arifing  from  want  of  the  latter, 
is  relieved  by  the  former.  The  fame  con- 
clufion  applies  to  the  ufe  of  ftimuli,  the 
appetite  for  which,  is  produced  by  art,  ra- 
ther than  nature.  The  longing  defire  for 
fnuff  is  repelled  by  chewing  tobacco  ; and, 
when  a perfon  is  languid  for  want  of  the 
latter,  he  will  be  relieved  by  fmoking  a 
pipe.  “ Nay,  when  the  functions  are  hurt 
for  a time,  as  often  they  are,  and, on  that  ac- 
count, accefs  cannot  be  had  to  certain  ufual 
and  natural  ftimuli ; the  fubftitution  of  o- 
thers  ,lefs  ufual  and  lefs  natural , in  their  place, 
has  the  eftedt  of  fupporting  life  ; till,  by 
the  due  reparation  of  the  functions,  by  the 
reftoration  of  the  natural  ftimuli,  and  thefe 
being  nowalfo  in  a condition  to  fupport  the 
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natural  vigour  as  ufual,  a confirmation  of 
health  takes  place.” 

XXVIII.  “As  the  excitability  abounding* 
in  the  way  that  has  been  explained  (XXIV), 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  flimulus, 
from  its  fmallefl  to  itshigheft  degree  f,  may, 
to  a certain  extent,  be  more  wore  down‘d 
by  one  flimulus,  than  by  another,  and  the 
danger”  of  its  overproportion  § “ awarded, 
till  its  fum  total  be  reduced  to  that  which 
is  accommodated  to  health  (XIII);  fo,  the 
more  abundant  it  is,  that  is,  the  more  fli- 
muli  have  been  withheld,  or  the  greater 
the  want  of  every  mofl  powerful  flimulus 
has  been,  there  is  left  the  lefs  recourfe  to 
that  mediocrity  j|  of  excitability,  on  which 
the  vigour  of  life  depends  ; and  the  weak-, 
nefs  may  rife  to  that  degree,  and  the  excita- 
bility become  fo  abundant,  that  the  ex- 
citement,” proportionally  impaired,  “ may 

* or  languifhing, 

f from  its  moil  vigorous  to  its  mofl  languid  {late, 

| more  invigorated,  §o  f its  exceffive  languor, 

II  tq  that  vigorous  ftatc* 
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at  laft  become  irreparable.  All  the  exciting 
powers,”  applied  in  an  underproportion, 
“ ferve  both  to  illudrate  and  edablifh  this 
proposition ; as  cold,  famine,  third,  and 
the  phenomena  of  fevers  (XXIV)*.” 

XXIX.  “The  debility  ariling  from  defi- 
ciency of  famulus,  Ihould  be  denominated 
direct;  becaufe  it  arifes  from  no  pofitive 
hurtful  power,  but  from  a fubdudtion  of 
the  necelfary  fupports  of  life  f. 

XXX. Having  laid  down  his  fundamen- 
tal principle ; which  is,  that  the  living  date, 
over  all  nature,  is  the  effedt  of  the  exciting 
powers,  adting  upon  the  excitability,  and 
producing  the  caufe  of  the  living  date, 
the  excitement,  under  the  circumdances, 
and  within  the  limits,  that  have  been  mar- 
ked out  (IXtoXXX) ; and  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  their  application,  dill 
within  the  fame  limits : He  proceeds  in  the 

fourth  chapter  of  his  original  work,  to  an- 

o 1 
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fwer  a queftion,  which  would  naturally 
arife  in  the  mind  of  his  readers ; where  is 
this  excitability,  and  what  are  its  effects  l 
In  the  XL VII  paragraph,  therefore,  the 
title  of  which  is. 

Of  Excitability  a?id  its  Efeblss 

u XXXI.  T HE  feat”  fays  he,  “ of  excitability 
in  livingf  fy Items,  is  medullary  nervous 
matter,  and  mufcular  folid,  which  Ihouldbe 
called  nervous  fyftem.  Inherent  in  which, 
the  excitability,  is  not  different  in  different 
parts  of  its  feat,  nor  does  it  confift  of  parts  ; 
but  it  is  one”  uniform  “ undivided  proper- 
ty, over  the  whole  fyftem.  Which”  is  a 
faft,  “ that  is  proved  by  fenfe,  motion, 
intellectual  operation,  and  paffion  and 
emotion,  arifing  immediately,  inftantly, 
and  in  no  fucceflion  of  operation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  aftion  of  the  exciting; 
powers.”  Next,  proceeds  he, 

f For  “ animato”  read  “vivo”  in  the  original 
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iA  Different  exciting  powers  are  ap- 
plied to  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  none,  at  the  fame  time,  to  all  the 
parts,  but  each  of  them  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  immediately  to  affeCt  the  'whole 
fyftem.” 

“ XXXII.  Every  one  of  the  exciting 
. powers  always  affeCts  fome  part  more  than 
any  other  equal  one,  and  different  powers, 
in  that  way,  affect  different  parts.  The  af- 
fected part  is  commonly  that,  to  which  each 
power  is  direCtly  applied,”  coming  into 
immediate  contaCt  with  it,  if  the  power  be 
material,  or  immediately  afting  on  it,  if 
it  be  immaterial.  “ And  befides  that,”  he 
continues  in  manufeript,  “ the  more  exci- 
tability from  the  beginning,  has  been  af- 
figned  to  each  part,  that  is,  the  more  live- 
ly and  fenfible  each  part  is  ; the  more 
powerful  the  operation  of  each  power, 
whether  aCting  in  proper  proportion,  or  in 
excefs,  or  in  defeCt,  becomes,  and  that 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees”  of 
its  effefts.  “ Accordingly,  the  brain,  and 
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the  alimentary  canal,  poffefs  more  excita- 
bility, that  is,  more  life,  than  the  other  in- 
ternal parts;  and  the  parts”  immediately 
“ under  the  nails,  more  than  the  other  ex- 
ternal parts*.”  But,  while  fuch  is  the  effetd, 
partly  of  the  firft  impulfe  of  each  power 
upon  any  part,  and  partly  of  the  degree  of 
excitability  in  the  part,  “ the  affe<dion” 
arifing  from  it,  “ as  diffufed  over  the  whole 
fyftem,  exceeds  the  affetdion  of  the  part  in 
a prodigious  proportion  f .”  Proceeding 
to  point  out  the  proportion, 

XXXIII.  In  the  L paragraph  he  fays, 
“ any  one  may  eflimate  the  proportion  of 
affection  in  the  part  particularly  affetded, 
to  that  of  all  the  reft  of  the  fyftem;  by 
comparing  the  affection  of  the  former, 
with  as  many  leffer  affetdions  taken  to- 
gether, as  there  are  parts  of  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem.  Suppofe  the  greater  affection  of 
a part  to  be  as  fix,  the  leffer  one  of  every 
other  part  as  three  ; and  the  number  of 

* Elem.  Med.  XLVIII.  XLIX. 

f The  original  words  are  “ toto  coelo  fuperat.”  Elem. 
Med.  XLIX. 
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the  parts,  lefs  affected,  to  be  one  thoufand; 
then  the  ratio  of  the  affedtion,  confined  to 
the  part”  chiefly  affedted,  “ to  the  affec- 
tion of  all  the  reft  of  the  body,  will  be 
as  fix  to  three  thoufand.  This  fadt,  or 
fomething  very  near  to  it,  is  eftablifhed 
by”  the  confederation  of  “ the  exciting 
powers,  which”  never  “ act”  upon  a part 
alone,  but  “ always  upon  the  whole  body; 
and  by  the  remedies  removing  their  ef- 
fect,” never  from  a part  alone,  but  “ al- 
ways from  the  whole  body.”  Peripneu- 
mony  is  a difeafe  depending  upon  an  ex- 
cefs  of  excitement  over  the  whole  body, 
with  an  inflammation  in  a fmall  fuperfi- 
cial  portion  in  the  lungs.  The  common 
idea  of  the  difeafe  is,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  the  primary  affedtion,  and  that  all 
the  general  fymptoms  are  the  effedt  of  it, 
once  produced.  But,  fuppofing  the  in- 
flammation to  be  the  caufe;  the  queftion 
is,  what  are  the  hurtful  powers,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  the  remote 
caufes,  that  produce  it  ? There  is  not  a 
phyfician  upon  earth,  who  can  point  out 
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one.  On  the  contrary,  the  hurtful  pow- 
ers, acknowledged  to  produce  the  difeafe, 
are  excefs  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  the 
quantity  of  blood,  in  corporeal  exertion,  in 
labour  under  heat,  or  this  followed  by,  or 
alternated  with  cold,  and  every  other  fti- 
mulant  power.  But  who  will  prefume 
to  fay,  that  any,  or  all  thefe,  can  have 
any  effeft  upon  a fmall  fuperficial  portion 
in  the  lungs,  more,  than  upon  any  other 
part,  equal  in  fize  and  nervous  importance, 
and  equally  remote  from  the  parts  of  the 
fyllem,  to  which  they,  as  hurtful  powers, 
were  immediately  applied?  Again,  the  re- 
medies are  the  known  ones  of  large  bleed- 
ing and  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  in  fliort, 
every  other  evacuant,  as  well  as  bleeding, 
and  every  other  debilitating  power.  But, 
who  will  fay,  that  thefe,  as  if  by  a fort 
of  charm,  without  affe fling  any  other 
part  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  can  convey 
their  energy,  whatever  that  is  fuppofed 
to  be,  immediately  to  the  lungs,  and,  by 
removing  the  inflammation  there,  alfo 
remove  the  difeafe?  Whatever  has  been 
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laid,  no  body  in  his  fenfes,  either  will,  or 
dare,  fay  fo  now.  The  plain  fadl  is,  that 
all  the  exciting  powers  operate  by  increaf- 
ing  excitement  over  the  whole  body,  and 
all  the  remedies,  by  diminifhing  it  to  the 
fame  extent.  The  formidable  fymptom 
in  the  gout  is  the  inflammation  of  the 
joint ; the  powers,  that  produce  both  that 
and  the  other  fymptoms,  are  debilitating  • 
and  thofe  that  remove  it,  afe  flimulant,  and 
invigorating  in  general;  in  particular,  one 
is  a very  powerful  and  diffufible  ftimulus : 
The  laft , as  a late  difcovery  has  fhown,  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach,  has,  in  a few  hours* 
not  only  removed  all  the  other  fymptoms, 
but  the  inflammation  itfelf,  though  feated 
in  a part  of  the  fy  Item,  the  moft  remote  from 
the  part  firft  adted  upon  by  the  remedy.  In 
like  manner,  the  operation  of  our  food  and 
drink  is  not  confined  to  the  floixtach,  but 
evidently  a<£ls  in  producing  excitement 
over  all.  Neither  is  the  flimulating  in- 
fluence of  heat  confined  to  the  furface  of 
the  body,  the  temperature  of  which  alone  it 
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affedts,  but  is  extended  over  the  fyftem,  ex- 
citing every  part.  In  a word,  every  power 
by  which  we  are  excited  in  health,  every 
power  producing,  and  every  power  remo- 
ving, morbid  Hate,  thofe  powers  only  ex- 
cepted, which  either  induce  or  remove  lo- 
cal affedtion,  all  operate  upon  the  exci- 
tability of  the  whole  fyftem  (XXXI.),  and 
produce  excitement  over  all,  in  the  great 
proportion,  to  that  arifing  in  a part,  which 
has  been  pointed  out. 

XXXIV.  “ In  that  way  it  is,  that,”  as  it  is 
obferved  in  the  LI  paragraph,  “ the  fto~ 
mach  and  the  reft  of  the  fame  canal  are 
affedted  by  temperature*;  the  veflels,  by 
the  blood  and  the  reft  of  the  fluids ; the  vefl- 
fels  and  mufcular  fibres,  by  labour  and  reft; 
the  brain,  by  paflion  and  emotion,  and  the 
exercife  of  the  mental  faculty;  each  of  them 
more  than  any  other  equal  partf.”  In  the 

* Elem.Med.  LI.  Read  “ temperies”  for  “ frigus.” 

•f  The  laft  line  in  the  Elem.  Med.  at  the  head  of  p-  2 4, 
fhould  be  crafed. 
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fame  proportion  the  following  affections 
“ £how,”eachof  them, “a  greater  excitement 
in  apart”  than  in  any  other  equal  part ; “ fweat, 
in  health,  flowing  firft  from  the  brow  of 
a perfon  under  exercife ; checked  perfora- 
tion; inflammation  indifeafes,  or  an  affec- 
tion analagous”  to  it;  “headach*;  delirium: 
Proofs  of  a lower”  degree  of  “ excitement” 
in  fome  one,  than  in  any  other  equal  part, 
“ are  exceffive  perfpiration  ; fweat  without 
labour”  to  account  for  it,  efpecially  if  “ cold 
and  clammy  ; a great  increafe  of  other  ex- 
cretions; fpafm;  convulfion;  palfy;  weak- 
nefs”  and  “ confuiion  of  mind  ; delirium.” 
“ While”  the  extent  of  this  propofition  i3 
univerfal,  and  its  truth  unqueflionable,  and 
while  “ the  operation  of  the  general  powers, 
whether  in  excefs,  in  juft  proportion,  or  in 
defe<ft,  is  always  exerted  on  fome  one  part 
in  fomewhat  a higher  degree,  than  on  any 
other;  it  muft  alfo  be  of  the  fame  kind 
in  that  part,  as  in  the  others,  and  equal- 
ly with  the  general”  operation,  “ be  either 
P 2 

* In  the  original.  c<  Capitis  dolor”  fhould  be  added. 
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in  excefs,  in  juft  proportion,  or  in  defedlj 
but  it  can  never  take  place  in  an  oppofite 
and  contrary  degree.  For,  as  the  exciting 
powers,”  which  have  been  applied,  “ are 
the  fame,  and  the  excitability  over  the 
whole  fyftem  the  fame,  the  effect  muft  alfo 
be  the  fame that  is  to  fay,  “ either  excefi 
five,  in  juft  proportion,  or  in  defe<5l,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  powers  that 
have  operated  (XXXL).”  Contrary,  “there- 
fore,” to  a propofition,  that  has  been  uni? 
verfal  in  medical  practice,  which  fuppofes 
fuch  a jarring  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  as  that 
one  part  might  be  fo  affedted  as  to  need 
bleeding;  others,  to  require  remedies  of  a 
contrary  operation  ; and  in  other  cafes, 
that  the  ftate  of  a part  might  require  a dif- 
ferent remedy  from  bleeding,  while  all  or 
moft  of  the  other  parts  required,  or  ac- 
cording to  medical  language,  indicated, 
bleeding;  which  is  what  they  call  cafes 
of  indication  and  contraindication  ; con- 
trary to  this  fays  he,  “ the  excitement  of 
a part  cannot  be  increafed,  while  the  ge- 
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neral  excitement  is  diminilhed,  nor  dimi- 
ni£hed,  while  the  general  excitement  is  in-, 
creafed  *. 

XXXV.Nor  can  it  be  otherwife.  Suppole, 
for  example,  that  a fet  of  powers  operate  a 
degree  of  excitement,  as  any  given  num- 
ber, let  that  be  fixty,  inftead  of  forty, 
which  laft  take  for  the  healthy  point  of  ex- 
citement, and  thereby  produces  the  difeale 
called  peripneumony ; it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that,  while  this  excefs  of 
ftimulant  operation  is  (till  continued  over 
the  fyftem,  there  fhould  be  a part  of  the 
fyftem  under  fuch  a diminution  of  excite 
ment,  as  to  fall  down  to  twenty  degrees  in 
the  fcale  of  excitement,  or,  as  much  below 
the  ftandard  of  forty,  as  lixty  is  above  it, 
and  thereby  conftitute  a dropfy  in  that 
part.  For,  fince  the  “ excitability  is  the 
fame”  uniform,  “ undivided  property  over 
allf,”  and  the  force  of  the  powers  has  been 
fuch,  as  to  operate  a degree  of  excitement 
as  twenty  above  forty ; in  this  ftate  of  the 
caufe,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any 
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part  of  the  fyftem  is  in  a {late  of  diminifhed 
excitement,  as  twenty  below  forty,  while  all 
the  reft  is  raifed  twenty  degrees  above  forty. 
It  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  powers, 
the  only,  and  granted,  effe<ft  of  which  is  ex- 
cefs  of  excitement ; neither  can  it  be  ex- 
plained in  any  confiftency  with  the  nature 
of  excitability,  the  degree  of  excitement, 
arifing  from  an  operation  upon  which, 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  exciting  power  that  has  been  applied  f . 

XXXVI.  If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that,  while 
the  fadl  is  fuch  as  has  juft  now  been  dated, 
Hill,  according  to  alate  propofttion  (XXXII), 
there  is  an  inequality  in  the  effecl  of  the 
exciting  powers,  and  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  affe&ion  fuppofed  to  take  place  in 
a part,  different  from  the  affection  arifing 
over  the  whole  body;  the  anfwer  to  fuch  an 
objection  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  LIII  pa- 
ragraph in  the  Elementa;  where,  the  only  in- 
ftance  of  feeming  approach  to  fuch  inco- 
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herence  in  the  excitement,  is  accounted 
for  upon  the  proper  principle.  Accordingly  , 
after  premifing,  that  “ there  is  no  diffe- 
rence” in  the  kind  of  excitement, u but  a 
difference  of  degree,  and”  that  “ differ- 
ent effeCts  cannot  flow  from  the  fame 
caufe,”  he  goes  on  in  manufcript  to  add, 
that,  “ upon  account  of  the  great  fenfibili- 
ty  of  certain  parts ; for  inftance,  the  fto- 
mach,  and  a prevalent  energy  there  of  the 
exciting  powers,  acting  in  a high  degree, 
whether  in  'flimulating  or  debilitating ; 
though  thofe  parts  may  fooner,  than  mo  ft 
others  pafs  either  into  debility  of  the  direct, 
as  well  as  of  the  indirect  kind,  or  into  a great 
increafe  of  excitement;  yet  that,”  he  fays, 
“ only  happens  for  a little,  and  the  reft  of  the 
functions  are  quickly  hurried  into  the  fame 
ftate.  Accordingly,  naufea,  vomiting,  loofe 
belly,  and  fimilar  affections,  prodviced  by 
ftrong  drink  and  opiates ; and  the  fame  af- 
fections in  appearance,”  though  different  in 
reality ; “ as  alfo  the  gout,  colic,  gripes,  and 
fimilar  others, occafionedby  abftinence from 
food, and  watery  drink;  likewife  a return  of 
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appetite,  and  the  ceffation  of  all  the  fyftip- 
toms  of  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  reft  of  the 
fame  canal;  which”  laft  “ is  a convalefcent 
ftate  of  the  firft  paffages*,  produced  by  the 
proper  adminiftration  of  food,  drink,  and 
diffufible  ftimuli,”  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  the  cure  all  thefe  “ are  foon  fucceed- 
ed  by  a fimilar  ftate  of  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem;  and  they  are  followed,  the  firft 
cafe  by  indirect,  the  next  by  direcft,  di- 
bility,  and  the  laft  by  the  full  eftablilh- 
ment  of  health  over  all.  From  all  this 
arifes  the  fa<ft,  mentioned  in  the  LIV  pa- 
ragraph: Which  is,  that 

XXXVII.  “ No  univerfal  affection  has  its 
feat  in  a part,  they  all  occupy  the  whole  fyf- 
tem; becaufe,  with  the  inequality  mention- 
ed (XXXII.),  the  excitability  is  affe<5ted  in 
them  all.”  This  is  a propofition  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  a notion  that  has  poffefi 
ed  the  minds  of  all  phyficians. 

XXXVIII.  “ NoRdoes  the  affeaionof  the 
part,  which  more  efpeciallyfuffers,  take  place 

% The  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
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firfl,”  as  upon  the  fuppofition  of  peripneu- 
mony  arifing  from  the  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  (XXXIII),  and  is  then  propagated  o- 
verthe  reft  of  the  fyftem;  becaufe,  as  foon  as 
the  excitability  is  affeded  anywhere”  in  the 
fyftem,  “ it  is  alfo  affeded  every  where,” 
and  “ immediately,  becaufe  it  is  one”  uni- 
form “ undivided  property”  over  all*. 

XXXIX.  “ Both  fads  (XXXVII. 
XXXVIII.)”  he  next  adds,  “ are  con- 
firmed by”  this  univerfal  fad,  that  “ all 
the  exciting  powers  affed  the  whole  bo- 
dy as  quickly  as  they  do  any  part,”  and 
by  another  fad  like  wife  univerfal,  that 
“ univerfal  difeafes  make  their  appearance 
over  the  whole  fyftem  as  early  as  in  any 
part,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  more  early.”  * 
His  conclufion  from  this,  refpeding  the 
pradice,  is  therefore  unavoidable;  which 
is,  that  “ every  affedion  of  a part,  how- 
ever formidable,”  fuch  as  that  of  the  lungs 
in  peripneumony ; of  the  head  in  phrenitis ; 
< f the  brain  in  typhus  fever;  of  the  foot 
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in  the  gout;  of  the  lungs  again  in  afth-* 
ma,  and  fo  forth,  “ in  univerfal  difeafes  * 
is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a part  of  the  af- 
fedlion  of  the  whole  fyflem,  and  the  adlion 
of  the  remedies  is  not  to  be  dire  died  to  the 
part,”  even  where  that  is  accefhble,  “ but 
to  the  whole  fyftem*.” 

XL.  There  has  been  no  end  of  the  errors- 
in  our  profeflion,  all  arifing  from  fuppofi- 
tions,  which  are  the  reverfe  of  the  propofi- 
tions  laid  down  in  this  chapter  of  the  Ele- 
menta.  Wherever  the  predominant  fymp- 
tom  in  any  cafe  of  difeafe  appeared,  there 
they  fuppofed  the  whole  morbid  Hate  to 
center,  and  the  whole  caufe  to  adl.  Hence, 
a number  of  difeafes,  in  which  inflamma- 
tion commonly  appears,  have  been  diflin- 
guifhed  into  a fet  or  order,  as  if  the 
inflammation  were  the  foie  primary  af- 
feclion,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  de- 
pending upon  it.  Others  have  been  ar- 
ranged into  an  order  of  fpafmodic;  others 
into  one  under  the  denomination  of  con- 
vulfi ve ; others  into  an  order  diftinguifhed 

* Eletn.  Med.  LVI. 
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by  hydropic  affefbion;  others  into  bleeding 
difeafes,  called,  from  a falfe  conception  of 
the  common  caule,  hemorrhages;  others, 

alfo  feparately  arranged  from  a difcharge 
of  colourlefs  fluids  occurring  in  them, 
have  been  denominated  fluxes  or  proflu  via: 
But  thefe  confpicuous  fymptoms,  though 
they  have  been  considered  as  marking  the 
complete  charafter  of  each  concourfe  of 
fymptoms  to  which  they  belonged,  only 
made,  each  of  them,  one  of  the  number, 
and  had  no  greater  fhare  in  the  fum  total 
of  morbid  affection,  than  the  proportion 
of  fix  to  three  thoufand.  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  their  meriting  to  be  confidered  as 
the  whole  difeafe,  and  the  powers  produc- 
ing them,  as  thexvhole  morbific  powers, 
and  thofe  removing  them  as  the  whole 
and  foie  remedies ; their  caufe,  as  well  as 
their  cure,  was  no  other  than  the  common 
one  of  all  the  fymptoms ; nor  did  the  cure 
of  the  fymptoms  depend  on  the  removal 
of  their  caufe,  any  farther  than  the  latter 
was  the  common  caufe.  All  this,  upon  the 
flri&eft  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of 
q 2 
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univerfal  difeafes,  will  come  out  an  ex- 
a 61  demonftration, 

XLI.  The  author  of  the  Elementa,  after 
finifhing  this  chapter,  in  a lecture  makes 
fome  remarks  upon  fymptoms.  With  re- 
fpe6l  to  thefe  he  obferves,  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  other  departments  in  philofophy 
had  not  been  more  owing  to  negle6t  of 
inquiry  into  the  real  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  pradtice  of  drawing  hafty 
and  rafh  conclufions  from  mere  appearan- 
ces ; than  that  of  medicine  had  been,  to  the 
purfuit  of  no  other  means  of  attaining 
to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  but  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  fymptoms.  Thefe  alfo,  however, 
afford  only  appearances,  and  equally  de- 
ceitful as  the  others;  which  is  fufhciently 
proved  by  the  fymptomatologies  or  expla- 
nations of  fymptoms  ; by  the  voluminous 
differtations  on  diagnoftics*  and  prognoA 

* Diagnoflics  are  fymptoms,  the  explanations  o.f  which  ar^ 
fuppofed  to  furnlfh  the  diftindtion  of  difeafes  from  each  0thero 
Prognoftics  are  fymptoms,  from  the  confideratlon  of  which, 
the  future  event  of  difeafes  Is  learned*  A pathognomonic  is 
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tics  ; the  tedious  and  fruitlefs  fearch  after 
pathognomonics  ; and,  laft  of  all,  by  the 
lately  invented  department  of  nofology; 
which  are  fo  many  monuments  of  the  de- 
pravity of  medical  dodlrine.  For,  inftead 
of  leading  to  any  real  and  folid  know- 
ledge, they  unavoidably  miflead  from  it ; 
inftead  of  eftablifhing  the  diftindtions  fo 
eagerly  deftred,  they  carry  confufion,  in- 
tricacy, and  diftradtion,  into  every  part 
of  the  art.  And  the  laft  of  them,  nofblo- 
gy,  has  laid  the  cope-ftone  of  accumula- 
ted abfurdity,  and  inextricable  perplexity 
upon  the  whole*, 

XLII.  As  the  firft  edition  of  the  Elementa 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fhops,  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  to  infert 
here  a charadter  of  nofology,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  “ Nay,  nofology,  which  ad- 
mits difeafes  in  place  of  fymptoms,  and 
fymptoms  in  place  of  difeafes ; which  con- 

a Tingle  fymptom,  fo  explained,  as  to  be  fuppofed  of  itfelf  to> 
furnifh  the  diftin&ion  ©f  the  difeafe,  to  which  it  belongs,  from 
Cyery  other.  * See  the  introdu&ion,  p.  XXI. 
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founds  univerfal  with  local  affesftions.; 

which  unites  phenomena,  the  molt  dis- 
tant in  nature  from  each  other,  and 
disjoins  thofe  that  are  naturally  allied; 
which  takes  uncertainties  for  certainties, 
and  the  latter  for  the  former,  and  milleads 
from  the  proper  bufinefsof  the  art,  into  trif- 
ling” refinements,  “ blundering”  conceits, 
fictitious  diftin&ions,  negleCt  of  juft  ones, 
and  a downright  ruin  of  the  method  of 
cure,  fhould  be  ftrangled  in  its  cradle.  If 
difeafes  have  been  properly  reduced  to  two 
forms  *,  there  cannot  be  a thoufand  of 
them  j\ 


XLIII.  So  little  is  to  be  known  about 
fymptoms,  when  judged  of  from  their  ap- 
pearances, and  not  from  the  effeCt  of  the 

<C  v 

* Read  “ formas”  for  fpecies. 

* f The  words  in  the  original  are  the  following  : iC  Quin 
nofologia,  morbosprofymptomatis,  ethaecpro  illis,  recipiens, 
communes  adfeftus  cum  Iocalibus  permifcens,  diftantia  natu* 
ra  conjungens,  affinia  diffocians,  incerta  pro  certis  habens,  at- 
queaproprio  artis  negotio  in  nugas,  errores,  difcrimina  fi&a* 
verorum  negleftum,  & reftam  medendi  ufus  perniciem,  fine 
fine  modoque  feducens*  in  cunrs  elidenda,” 
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powers,  that  on  the  one  hand  produce  them, 
and  on  the  other  remove  them ; that  thofe, 
which  have  appeared  to  phyficians  as  moft 
different  from  each  other,  are  often  entire- 
ly of  the  fame  nature  ; and  thofe,  that 
have  pa{Ted  for  the  fame,  are  often  effenti- 
ally  different.  Thus,  horror,  fenfe  of  cold, 
and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  *,  frequency  of 
pulfe  f , palenefs  head-ach  and  deliri- 
um §,  third  and  heat*,  hoarfenefs,  cough 
and  expectoration  f,  inflammation  J,  which 
have  univerfally  been  fuppofed  by  phyfi- 
cians, in  their  diagnoflic,  pathognomonic, 
prognoflic,  and  lafl  of  all,  in  their  nofologi- 
cal  differtations,  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 
always  fuch  as  were  to  be  removed  by  an 
antiphlogiflic  plan  of  cure,  are,  however,  in 
reality  as  oppofite  affections  as  ever  occur 
in  the  living  fyflem.  Nay,  fo  far  are  they 
from  being  always  of  a phlogiftic  nature, 

* CLIV.  CLXXVIII.  CLXXXI.  where  after  “ idem*1 
read  “et  ficcitatem.” 

t CLV.  CL VI.  CLXXIX.  * CLVII.  CLXXXI. 

$ CLVII.  CLVIII.  CLXXXII.  CLXXXIII. 

* CLIX  CLXXXIV.  + CLX.  CCXXXIII.  ad  cap.vli. 

1 CLXVIII.  ad  CLXX.  CCIV.  ad  CCVI. 
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and  to  be  removed  by  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men and  remedies,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  afthenic 
kind,  depending  on  debility,  and  to  be 
removed  by  the  moft  ftimulant  and  invi- 
gorating powers. 

XLIV.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fymp- 
toms,  which  phyficians  have  confldered 
as  different,  though  they  partake  of  a 
common  nature,  are  innumerable.  Ex- 
amples of  this  fort  we  have  in  catarrhal, 
exanthematic,  and  other  phlogiftic  cafes* 
unaccompanied  with  phlegmonic  inflam- 
mation, which  are  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  cafes  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  that  are,  however,  effential- 
ly  and  fundamentally  the  fame.  Thus, 
the  concourfes  of  fymptoms,  that  confti- 
tute  peripneumony,  the  common  inflam- 
matory fore  throat,  and  rheumatifm,  are 
fuppofed  to  conftitute  a different  order  of 
difeafes,  from  catarrh,  the  common  inflam- 
matory fever,  called  by  Nofologifts  fyno- 
cha,  and  the  fcarlet  fever ; for  no  other  rea- 
fon,  but  that  inflammation  of  a part  arifes 
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in  the  courfe  of  the  former,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  latter.  Nay, ' eryfipelas, 
though  attended  with  inflammation  in  a 
part,  is  confidered  as  different  from  the 
other  cafes,  in  which  inflammation  alfo  is 
a fymptom,  for  no  better  reafon,  but  be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  in  it  is  not  fo  deep- 
ly feated  as  in  the  others.  Nor  is  it  ever 
once  recollected,  that  all  thefe  difeafes 
mult  be  of  the  fame  kind,  fince  they  all 
arife  from  the  fame  fet  of  powers,  ftimu- 
lant  ones,  and  are  all  removed  by  the  fame 
fet  of  remedies,  debilitating  and  evacuant 
ones. 

XLV.  Again,  fpafms,  convulfions,  whe- 
ther of  the  organs  of  voluntary,  or  involun- 
tary motion ; difpofition  to  fweat,  without 
the  ordinary  caufes  of  it,  as  occuring  in 
health;  lofs  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food*; 
thirft,  naufea,  vomiting  f;  internal  pain, 
particularly  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  J ; 
external  pain  § ; violent  painful  affections 
r 

* Bern.  Med.  CLXXXVI.  f Elem.  Med.  CLXXXVII. 
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of  the  head,  of  the  bread;  or  thorax,  of 
the  ftomach,  belly,  or  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal*; all  thefe,  unconnedied  with  phlo- 
giftic  origin,  and  many  others  from  the 
fame  common  fource,  have  been  conlider- 
ed  as  fo  many  different  affedfions;  and, 
upon  that  fuppofition,  different  heads  of 
difeafes  have  been  marked  out,  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  peculiar  influence  of  each* 
So  we  have  a fet  of  difeafes  in  which 
fpafm  is  confidered  as  the  governing  fymp- 
tom,  called  fpafmodic ; another,  where 
convulfive  ftate  furnifhes  the  mark  of  dif- 
tindlion,  denominated,  therefore,  convul- 
five ; and  thefe,  again,  have  been  fubdivid- 
ed  according  as  they  affedled  the  organs 
of  either  voluntary,  or  involuntary  mo- 


were  diftinguifhed  by  an  evacuation  of 
different  fluids.  Hence,  when  the  morbid 
difcharge  was  blood,  the  fet  of  difeafes  fo 
arranged,  have  been  called  hemorrha- 
ges; when  the  fluid  fo  difcharged,  was 
colourlefs,  the  fet  taking  their  character- 
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iftic  diftin&ion  from  that  mark,  have  been 
called  fluxes  or  profluvia : Others  have 
been  arranged  by  negative  charadleriftics, 
fuch  as  their  being  without  any  difcharge, 
or  without  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  mo- 
tion. Inftances  of  the  former  we  have  in 
that  morbid  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  in  which 
the  menfes  do  not  occur  at  the  ufual  time 
of  life,  or  when  this  natural  difcharge  is 
diminifhed  or  fupprelfed  at  any  after  pe- 
riod. Palfy,  and  the  feveral  atonic  affec  - 
tions ab  they  are  commonly  called,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a morbid  diminution, 
or  ceftation,  of  motion,  are  examples  of  the 
latter.  But  the  true  ftate  of  the  fact,  with 
refpedl  to  all  thefe  diftindtions  taken  from 
confpicuous  fymptoms,  is,  that  each  of 
thofe  fymptoms  holds  no  other  rank  in  the 
meafure  of  morbid  affedtion,  than  that 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  They  are 
not  the  only, or  even  a principle,  part  of  the 
difeafe,  but  mere  fymptoms,  like  every  o~ 
ther,  depending  upon  the  common  caufe, 
which  is  debility,  bearing  no  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  morbid  ftate  over 
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all, than  that  which  has  been  afligned  (XL), 
Every  arrangement,  therefore,  of  difeafes, 
taken  from  fuch  fymptoms,  is  falfe  *,  in 
point  of  pathology,  and  of  pernicious  effedl 
on  the  pra<5lice  of  cure;  the  only  rule 
for  a proper  arrangement,  being  that 
which  fundamentally  regards  the  caufe, 
and  the  leveral  degrees  of  its  force, 

XL VI.  The  author  of  the  Elementa,  in  ar- 
ranging the  fthenic  or  phlogiftic  difeafes,  as 
they  flood  in  the  firft  edition  of  that  work, 
deviated  fomewhat  from  that  rule,  in  mak- 
ing thefe  difeafes,  which  are  the  difeafes 
of  increafed  excitement,  a genus,  and  fub- 
dividing  the  genus  into  fpeciefes : Which  lafl 
were  four  in  number,  the  phlegmafiae,  or 
fthenic  difeafes  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation of  a part,  commonly  an  external 
part ; the  exanthemata, or  difeafes, in  which 
a contagious  matter  has  fome  concern  in 

* For  an  example  of  a proper  arrangement,  look  into  the 
Elrm.  Med.  CCCCXLVII.  to  CCCCLIII.  where  the  fthenic 
difeafes  are  arranged  ; and  DV.  to  DVIII.  where  the  ar-* 
rangement  of  the  afthenic  is  made  out,  and  the  reafons  for 
both  affigned. 
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the  caufe,and  of  which  the  external  appear- 
ance is  varied  by  an  eruption  on  the  fur- 
face  ; the  hemorrhages,  or  difeafes  attended 
with  bleeding  difcharge;  and  laftly,  the 
fthenic  apyrexies,  or  fthenic  difeafes  with- 
out pyrexial,  or  feverifh  date,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  moft  improperly  called  here.  After  go- 
ing fo  far,  when  he  came  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  afthenic  difeafes,  upon  his  at- 
tempting, iii  purfuance  of  the  fame  idea, 
to  fubdivide  this  genus  alfo  into  fpeciefes; 
lo  as  that  there  fhould  be  one  to  compre- 
hend fpafmodic  difeafes;  another  convul- 
five;  another  atonic,  or  fuch  as  approach 
to  paralytic  ftate ; another  the  feveral  bleed- 
ing diforders ; (for  he  now  found  that  thefe, 
contrary  to  former  theories,  were  to  be  rank- 
ed here,  and  not  among  the  fthenic  affec- 
tions of  the  fyftem) ; another  the  difeafes, 
the  confpicuous  fymptom  of  which  was  a 
difcharge  of  ferous  fluid,  commonly  called 
profluvia  or  fluxes ; another  fevers,  and  fo 
forth:  He  at  laft  found,  that  this  was  an 
attempt  that  led  to  nothing  but  confufion ; 
that  its  execution,  even  with  all  that  confu- 
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fion,  was  impoffible.  In  Ihort,  he  found, 
that  his  fubdivifion  of  even  the  firfl  genus 
was  erroneous.  For,  befides  the  funda- 
mental miltake  of  placing  the  hemorrhages 
among  them,  which  he  now  found  indif- 
putably  belonged  to  the  afthenic  divifion 
of  difeafes  ; the  cutting  off  the  fmall  pox 
and  mealies,  when  thele  appear  in  a high 
violent  Hate,  (which,  without  great  care 
and  Ikill  to  prevent  it,  is  a Hate  neither  un- 
natural nor  unufual  to  them,)  was  evidently 
taking  them  from  the  place  they  naturally 
claimed  in  the  fcale,  that  is,  near  the 
head  of  it,  and  ranking  them  below  the 
mildell  of  the  phlegmaliae,  or  difeafes  the 
inflammation  of  which  arifes  from  the  ge- 
neral caufe.  He  now  perceived,  that  even 
this  diftribution  of  fthenic  difeafes,  how- 
ever limple  in  appearance,  efpecially  when 
compared  with  nofological  perplexed  re- 
finement, was  Hill  a relic  of  his  nofologi- 
cal and  fyftematic  education.  Regarding, 
therefore,  nothing  but  morbid  increafe  or 
diminution  of  excitement,  and  the  degrees 
of  that,  as  the  caufe  of  the  feveral  cafes  of 
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either  fthenic  or  afthenic  difeafes;  inftead 
of  making  two  genufes  of  difeafe,  and  fub~ 
dividing  thofe  into  fpeciefes,  he  found  there 
was  only  room  for  the  inftitution  of  two 
general  forms  of  morbid  ftate,  a fthenic 
and  an  afthenic  one : And  he  arranged  un- 
der each  of  thefe,  the  different  degrees  of 
morbid  ftate;  giving  thereby  a fcale,  not 
of  different  difeafes,  but  of  a number  of 
cafes  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  two  dif- 
eafes, each  fet  the  fame  in  kind,  and  vary-* 
ing  only  in  degree.  He  has  therefore  mar- 
ked out  the  two  parts  of  this  fcale  in  the 
Elementa,  and  treated  the  difeafes  of  each 
in  the  fame  order. 

XLVII.  The  propofition,  flowing  that 
all  the  functions  of  living  fyftems,  fenfe, 
motion,  intellectual  operation,  paflion  and 
emotion,  are  the  effect  of  the  exciting 
powers,  acting  upon  the  excitability,  and 
that  that  effect  is  excitement,  had  early  "f 
been  laid  down  in  the  original  work.  It 
had  foon  after  alfo  been  demonftrated. 
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that  thefe  functions,  which  comprehend 
the  whole  phenomena  peculiar  to  the 
mod  perfect  living  fy items,  arife  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  caufe,  the 
excitement  (X).  To  date  that  comprehen- 
live  faCt  as  exaCtly  as  pofiible,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  excitement,  and  to  remove  fome 
errors  of  long  danding,  of  univerfal  re- 
ception, and  of  exteniive  and  hurtful  ap- 
plication to  practice;  he  allots  a chapter, 
entitled, 

Of  Contraction,  and  its  EffcEts, 

XLVIII.  W here  “ the  entire  and  vigo- 
rous power  of  contraction,”  fays  he, “with 
which  mufcular  fibres  are  endowed,  while 
it  depends  upon  excitement,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  the  excitement/’ 
“ This  is  proved  by  all  the  phenomena  of 
health  and  difeafe,  and  by  every  operation 
of  the  exciting  powers  and  remedies.” 
And  to  refute  an  error  refpeCting  morbid 
contraction,  which  fuppofed  that  there  was 
a difpofition  or  pronenefs  to  the  perform- 
ance of  motion,  under  a diminution  of  the 
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power  of  performing  motion;  he  briefly 
obferves,  that  “ the  force  and  facility”  in 
the  performance  “ of  motion  is  the  fame. 
We  mull  judge  from  certain  fads,  not 
appearances : Gonfequently  tremor,  con- 
vulfion,  and  every  affedion  comprehend- 
ed under  the  latter,  are  to  be  referred  to 
debility  as  the  caufe.  The  exciting  power 
^ this  moibid  cafe  is  aftimulus  opera- 
ting rudely  upon  the  part*.” 

XLIX.  “The  degree  of  contradion  produ- 
cing fpafm,  is  no  exception”  from  the  above 
mentioned  fad ; fpafm  being  a continued 
and  deficient  fundion,  rather  than  a great 
and  juftly  proportioned  one;  and  in  fofar 
as  it  is  a great  contradion,  it  depends  up- 
on the  local  ftimulus  of  diftention,”  as  in 
the  cramp  of  the  ftomach,  and  fpafmodic 
affedion  of  the  inteflinal  canal;  “ or”  upon 
tnat  of  “ fomething  refembling”  diften- 
tion, as  the  effort  of  the  will  in  moving  a 
limb;  it  confifts  in  a deminution  of  ex- 
citement; is  devoid  of  force,  and  removed 
f 

* Elem.  Med.  LVII. 
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by  ftimulant  remedies.  There,”  lays  he* 
“ is  both  the  fad:,  and  its  explanation*.” 

L.“  As  the  degree  of  contradion,  info  far 
as  it  is  a found  fundion,  is  conjoined  with 
ftrength:  Hence  the  conclulion,  that  the 
denlity  of  the  contrading  fibres,  confi- 
dered  as  fimple  folids,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  contradion,  is  a certain 
fad.  Excitement,  therefore,  mull  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  caufe  of  denfity,  which 
increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  its  caufe  ; a fad,  which  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  from  the  ftrength  that  takes 
place  in  madnefs,  with  a denfity  propor- 
tioned to  it,  to  that”  degree  of  “ debility 
that  takes  place  in  the  article  of  death,  in 
death  itfelf,  and  after  death,  with  propor- 
tional relaxation,  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees.  And  its  proof  is  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fame  fibres  in  their  dead 
ftate,  and  their  ftrength  in  their  living  ftate, 
the  foie  caufe  of  which  difference  is  the 
excitement,”  operating  denfity  in  propor- 
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tion  to  its  degree,”  till  in  death,  with  the 
caufe,  the  effect  ceafes  altogether*. 

LI.  “ Hence”  it  follows,  that  “ the  ca- 
vity of  the  veffels,  through  their  whole 
trails,  over  the  whole  body,  are  increafed 
in”  a flate  of  “ ftrength,”  of  the  body,  “and 
diminifhed  in”  a ftate  of  its  “ weaknefs.” 
And  “ this,”  without  having  recourfe  to  a 
fpafm,  or  conflridtion  from  cold,  we  can 
difcern  to  be  the  foie  and  fimple  “ caufe 
of  diminifhed  perfpiration,”  as  often  as 
this  takes  place  in  fthenic  difeafes  f.  In 

the  IV  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is, 

The  Forms  of  Difeafes  and  Fredlfpofitlons , 

LII.  “ The  excitement,”  as  he  goes  on 
to  obferve,  “ the  effetfl  of  the  exciting 
powers  (X),  when  of  a proper  degree, 
produces  health,  and,  previous  to  it,  pre- 
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t See  the  application  of  this  in  the  propofitions  of  the  Elem. 
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difpofition  to  difeafe.  No  other  condition 
is  necefifary  to  the  living  fyftem,  either  in 
good  or  bad  health,  there  is  no  other  ori- 
gin of  difeafes*:  For  both  the  (late  of  the 
fimple  folids,  and  of  the  fluids,  follow  that 
of  health,  as  conftituted  by  excitement, 
and  a given  ftate.” 

LIII.  “ The  fimple  folids,”  according 
to  an  addition  in  the  margin,  “ as  well  as 
the  fluids,  are  at  firft  formed,  and  after- 
wards varioufly  fupported,  by  the  excite-* 
ment.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  excitement 
that  the  found,  as  well  as  morbid  ftate  of 
both,  is  owing  ; and  difeafe  is  not,  as  has 
been  the  common  opinion,  occafioned  by 
powers  foreign  to  thofe  that  regulate  health. 
Nay,  as  in  local  affedtions  themfelves,  difi. 
eafe  confifts  not  in  the  lefion  of  the  folids, 
but  in  a change  of  excitement  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  lefion ; fo  the  cure  does 
not  confift  in  healing  the  folids,  but 
in  diredling  their  excitement.  The  fame 
conclufion  is  to  be  drawn  with  refpedt  to 

* Universal  is  always  in  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  underftood 
before  the  word  difeafe . 
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the  fluids,  and  their  fountain,  the  blood. 
The  affections  of  neither  are  changed  by 
the  caufes  of  difeafe  any  otherwife,  than  by 
a change  of  their  excitement;  and  the  reme- 
dies reftore  the  healthy  ftate  of  either,  only 
by  curing  the  excitement.  Affections  pecu- 
liar to  parts,  or  organic  ailments,  are  foreign 
from  this  place”  of  the  work,  “ where  the 
general  ftate  of  the  body  only  is  the  fub- 
je<t,  and”  therefore  “ they  mult  be  paffed 
over  at  prefent. 

LIV.  “That  excitement,  in  this  way, 
governs  all  life,  is  proved  by  the  excit- 
ing powers,  always  acting  by  ftimulating, 
and  therefore  giving  excitement  (VII.)  ; 
as  alfo  by  the  remedies,  which  always 
bring  back  the  healthy  ftate,  by  oppofing 
deficient  ftimulus  to  exceftive,  and  exceff- 
five  to  deficient 

LV.  “ The  notion  of  the  found  and  mor- 
bid ftate,  being  different,”  a notion  hi- 
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therto  univerfal,  “ is  refuted  by  this  fatft, 
that  the  operation  of  the  powers,”  either 
“ producing  or  removing  both”thofeftates, 
44  is  the  fame 

LVI.  “The  univerfal  difeafes  arifing from 
exceftive  excitement,  are  named  fthenic, 
thofe  produced  by  deficient  excitement, 
ftiould  be  denominated  afthenic.  Hence” 
there  are  only  “ two  forms  of  difeafe, 
each  of  which  is  always  preceded  by  pre- 
difpofition j\” 

LVII.44  That  the  origin”  juft  now  “men- 
tioned, of  univerfal  difeafes,  and  the  pre- 
difpofttions”  leading  to  each,  “ is  the  only 
juft  one,  is  proved  by  the  fame  powers, 
which  produce  any  particular  difeafe,  any 
predifpofition,  alfo  producing  the  whole 
form  to  which  it  belongs ; and  by  the 
fame  remedies,  which  cure  any  particular 
difeafe  or  predifpofition,  alfo  curing  all  the 
difeafes  of  its  refpetftive  form(LV).  Perfedl 
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health  is  a middle  date  betwixt  the  oppo- 
fite”  extremes  of  “ difeafes  and  predifpoli- 
tions,  without  deviation  to  either  fide*.”  In 
the  next  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  explain  his 
principal  terms,  in  the  following  manner : 

LVIII.  “ The  exciting  powers  which 
produce”  either  “ the  predifpofition  to  fthe- 
nic  difeafes  f,  or  thofe  difeafes,  Ihould  be 
denominated  fthenic,  or,  in  a reftricted 
fenfe,  ftimulant : Thofe  that  pave  the  way 
to  afthenic  difeafes,  or  actually  produce 
thefe  difeafes,  fliould  be  called  afthenic, 
or  debilitating,  powers.  The  ftate  of  the 
body,  conftituting  the  former,  or  the  pre- 
difpofition  to  them,  Ihould  be  named  fthe- 

* Elem.  Med.  LXVII. 

f Wherever  the  word  phlogiftic  occurs  through  the  whole 
Elementa,  read  for  it  fthenic.  The  Author  found,  after  he 
came  to  the  place  in  his  work,  where  he  extends  the  doctrine  to 
vegetahles(cap.XlI.CCCXVII  toCCCXXVI.),  that  the  old 
metaphorical  term,  borrowed  from  a falfe  theory  of  the  mode 
of  operation  of  the  powers  fo  named,  would  not  apply  to  them 
without  abfurdity,  and  that  the  term  fthenic,  as  pointing  out 
the  proper  mode  of  operation,  and  as  being  a good  contrail  to 
afthenic,  was  the  only  eligible  one. 
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nic  diatheiis ; that  which  produces  the 
latter,  with  the  predifpolition  peculiar  to 
them,  Ihould  be  named  afthenic.  Each 
diatheiis,  is  a ftate  of  the  body  in  common 
to  predifpolition  and  difeafe,  varying  only 
in  degree.  The  powers  that  raife  both  the 
diathefes  to  the  morbid  ftate,  fhould  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  exciting,  hurt- 
ful powers*”.  Summing  up  at  laft 


'The  Effects  of  both  the  Diathefes,  and  of  the 
mofl  perfect  Health 

LIX.  In  the  VII  chapter;  “ the  effed,” 
continues  he,  “ in  common  to  all  the  fthe- 
nic,  hurtful  powers,,  in  producing  morbid 
affection  of  the  fundions,  is,  firft  to  in- 
creafe  thefe,  then  to  diminilh  fome  of 
them,  but  never  by  a debilitating”  opera- 
tion, “ and  to  throw  others  into  a ftate  of 
difturbance.”  The  efFed  in  common  to  all 
the  afthenic,  hurtful  powers,  is  always 
to  diminilh  the  fame”  functions,  “ infuch 
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a manner,  as  to  give  an  appearance,  which 
is  always  a falfe  one,  of  fbmetimes  increa- 
fing  them  ■ 

LX.  “ If  the  exa<5t  degree  of  excitement 
could  always  be  kept  up,  mankind  would 
enjoy  eternal  health  ; which  is  prevented* 
however,  by  two  circumftances The 
one  of  which  is,  that  “ fuch  is  the  effefl  of 
fthenic  diathehs  (LVI.  LVIIL),  that  it  too 
foon  wears  out  the  fum  total  of  excitement, 
alloted  to  every  fydem  upon  its  commen- 
cing its  living  date  ; that  it  fliortens  life, 
often  through  the  intervention  of  difeafes, 
and  fooner  or  later,  according  to  its  degree, 
induces  death.  This  is  one  caufe  of  mor- 
tal date  f.  Again, 

LXI.  Though  it  might  be  thought, 
that  the  bed  preventative  of  that  effect 
would  be  avoiding  dheriic,  and  inducing 
adhenic  diathefis  ; neither  would  that  an- 
fwer:  For  “ the  adhenic  diathefis  proves 

t 

* Ekm.  Med,  LXIX,  f Elem.  Med.  LXX. 
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hurtful,  by  not  fupplying  that  degree  of 
excitement,  which  is  neceffary  to  health 
(IV.),  and  thereby  allowing  the  Hate  of  life 
to  approach  more  nearly  to  that,  in  which 
death  confifts  : Which  is  the  circumftance, 
that  throws  open  another  gate  of  death  to 
mankind*:”  But, 

LXII.  While  difeafes  and  death  arife 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  he  next  ob- 
ferves,  that  “ they  alfo  arife  from  a change 
of  either  of  the  diatliefes  into  the  other. 
Either  diathefis,  whether  from  accident, 
ignorance,  or  defign,  may  be  converted 
into  the  other,  by  means  of  the  powers, 
that  produce  the  other,  being  employ- 
ed as  remedies;  and,  when  that  has  been 
done,  and  contrary  remedies  employed,  the 
fame  diathefis  may  be  turned  back  to  the 
Hate  from  which  it  fet  out.”  The  proper 
means  of  curing  a peripneumony,  or  an 
afthma,  may  be  pufhed  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to 
convert  either  difeafe  into  the  other.  “ Hy- 

* And  underftand  to  every  living  fyftem  ; at  leafl  animal 
and  vegetable  in  the  creation.  Elem.  Med.  LXXI* 
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drothorax,  fo  often  fupervening  upon  the 
cure  of  peripneumony,  is  an  example  of  the 
converfion  of  the  fthenic  into  the  aftenic 
diathefis  ; and  the  converfion  of  the  gout 
into  a violent  cough,  an  inflammatory  fore 
throat,  or  catarrhal  affection,  is  an  equally 
clear  inftance  of  the  ufe  of  ftimulants,  con- 
verting an  afthenic  into  a fthenic  diathefis. 
The  preparatory  practice  to  render  the 
fmall  pox  a mild  and  fafe  difeafe,  is  no- 
thing but  removing  fthenic  diathefis,  and 
inducing  fome  degree  of  afthenic.  But 
proceeding  too  far  in  that  way,  will  induce 
an  afthenic  difeafe  of  dangerous  tendency*. 
In  the  margin  before  LXXII,  he  obferves, 
that, 

LXIII.  “Though  excitement  governs  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  (LI  V.),  yet  the  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes,  arifing  from  either  an 
overproportion  or  defe<5t  of  it,  lead  not  to 
any  proper  judgment  concerning  it;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  fallacy,”  arifing 
t 2 

* See  in  Elem,  Med.  an  example  of  this,  CCXX. 
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from  making  it  a fource  of  judgment,  has 
given  birth  to  infinite  errors.  We  cannot 
help  repeating  here  the  purport  of  what 
has  been  alluded  to  before  in  the  introduc- 
tional  part,  and  more  particularly  pointed 
out  afterwards:  That,  as  the  inquiry  into 
abftra<5t  caufes  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  o- 
ther  departments  of  philofophy  5 fo  the 
unbounded  explanation  of  fymptoms,  in- 
dependent of  all  knowledge  of  the  powers 
that  either  produce  or  remove  them(XLI.), 
has  been  the  moft  ’fertile  fource  of  error  in 
medical  philofophy.  Whenever  we  pufh 
our  refearches  into  the  moft  trifling  pheno- 
menon of  nature  beyond  our  ken,  that  is, 
beyond  a diftinct  knowledge  of  the  facfts 
relating  to  it,  our  cliftance  from  the  truth, 
and  from  all  poftibility  of  a return  to  ufe- 
ful  and  folid  knowledge,  increafes  with  our 
progrefs  (p.  XII).  To  give  an  example  of 
the  effecft  of  judging  from  the  fuperficial 
appearance  of  fymptoms:  When  either  a 
feemingly  ftrong  and  robuft,  or  evidenly 
weakly  girl,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  a difeafe 
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commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  falling  ficknefs,  beats  her  bread:  with 
her  hands,  exhibiting  an  appearance  of 
force  greatly  above  her  ordinary  powers, 
and  thumps  the  ground  with  her  feet  in  the 
fame  violent  manner;  nothing  is  more  na- 
tural to  a mind,  unexercifed  in  found  phi- 
lofophical  obfervation,  than  a notion,  that 
has  accordingly  been  an  univerfal  one  in 
phyfic,  that  all  this  exertion  is  an  increafe 
of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  And 
hence  phylicians,  going  no  further  than 
the  impreflionmade  upon  their  fenfes,  have 
afligned  for  the  caufe  of  this  convulsive 
motion,  an  increafed  influx  of  the  nervous 
power  into  the  mufcular  fibres  fo  affected. 
But,  that  all  this  is  a deception,  is  proved 
by  a great  induction  of  fads,  which  {hows, 
that  this  phenomenon,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
ninely-feven  difeafes  out  of  the  hundred, 
incident  to  mankind,  is  occafioned  by  no 
powers,  but  debilitating  ones,  and  removed 
by  no  remedies,  but  fuch  as  increafe  vi- 
gour. The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  the  ex- 
planation of  every  fymptom.  We  know  no- 
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thing  about  any  one,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  we 
have  entered  into  a careful  and  cautious 
inveftigation  of  all  the  certain  fa<5ls,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  neceffary  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  their  true  nature.  The  au- 
thor concludes  this  chapter  in  the  follow- 
ing words*, 

LXIV.  “ From  all  that  has  been  hither- 
to faid,  this  certain  fail  follows,  that  life, 
is  a forced  hate,”  &cf.  In  the  VIII  chap- 
ter, where  he  treats 

Of  Predifpofition , 

LXV.  “ Predisposition,”  he  fays,  “is a 
middle  ftate  between  perfeflhealth  and  dif- 
eafe;  the  powers  producing  which  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  that  produce  difeafe  (LII.), 
acting  with  a fighter  degree  of  force,  or 
for  a Ihorter  fpace  of  time|.  The”  pe- 

* Elem.  Med.  LXIL  f See  note  p.  LXIV. 

t What  follows  is  erafed,  as  being  a repetition  of  what  had 
been  faid  before. 
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tiod  of  “ predifpofition  is  fhorter  or  long- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
force  of  the  powers”  producing  it;  “and  the 
interval  of  time  betwixt  perfect  health  and 
difeafe  is,”  in  the  fame  proportion,  “ fooner 
or  later  fmilhed*.” 

LXVI.  “ That  predifpofition  necefiari- 
ly,”  as  had  been  already  faid,  “ precedes 
difeafe,  is  evident  from  this  fa<5t,  that  it 
arifes  from  the  fame  exciting  powers,  add- 
ing upon  the  fame  excitability,  which  pro- 
duce both  health  and  difeafe  (XXXI.)  j% 
and  is  a ftate  of  excitement,”  holding  a 
“ middle”  rank  “ betwixt  thefe  two.  As 
the  excitement  of  health  is  much  remo- 
ved from  the  morbid”  excitement;  “ it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  thought,  that  the  for- 
mer mounts  up  at  once  to  the  latter,  and 
Ikips  over  the  boundary  of  predifpofition  ; 
which  is  alfo  a fure  and  certain  fa<d.  No 
body”  enjoying  “ complete  health,  is  all 

* E!em.  Med.  LXXIV. 
t Elem.  Med.  LXVI.  LXVIL 
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at  once  affedted  with  an  univerfal  dif- 
eafe* * * §.” 

LXVII.  “ Contagious  difeafes  are 
not  exceptions  from  this  obfervation;  be- 
caufe,  whether  the  matter  of  contagion 
adts  by  flimulating,  or  debilitating,  its  o- 
peration  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary hurtful  powers;  that  is,  its  caufe  is 
the  famef,  and  the  affedt  ariling  from  it 
muff  alfo  be  the  fame  Since,  therefore* 
univerfal  difeafes  are  the  confequence  of 
contagion,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers ; neither,”  therefore,  M differ  in  any 
refpedt  of  confequence,  their  foie  difference 
confifting  only  in  degree  §.  When  the 

* LXXV.  f Through  the  whole  of  this  work, 

whatever  the  Author  calls  noxae  excitantes,  or  the  tranflator, 
hurtful,  exciting  powers,  the  meaning  of  that,  in  common 
medical  language,  is  remote  caufe;  and  whatever  he  calls 
caufe,  that  is  to  be  underftood  as  conveying  the  fame  meaning 
with  the  proximate  caufe 'of  medical  writers. 

t For  this  faft,  he  refers  to  the  XXI  paragraph  of  the 
Elementa. 

§ What  follows  in  the  next  fentence  is  erafed,  as  fame* 
what  obfcure.  See  alfo  XXI  of  the  Elem.  Med. 
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hurtful  effed  of  the  ordinary  powers  is 
guarded  againft,  the  hiftories  of  contagi- 
ous difeafes  fhow,  that  that  of  the  con- 
tagious matter  amounts,  at  moft,  to  a 
very  mild  difeafe;  often  fo  mild,  as  to 
exhibit  no  fymptom,  but  a flight  eruption, 
without  any  affedion  of  the  excitement, 
entitling  it  to  the  appellation  of  univer- 
fal  difeafe,  as  defined  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Elementa*.  And,  even  allowing 
the  contagion  to  have  fome  fiiare  in  the 
produdion  of  the  difeafe  as  univerfal, 
fince  that  effed  of  its  operation  is  the  fame 
with  the  effed  arifing  from  the  ordinary 
powers;  all  the  inferences  from  the  lat- 
ter, muft  equally  flow  from  the  former. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  a fad,  that  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  powers  is,  firfl  to  produce 
predifpofition,  and,  when  longer  continued 
or  increafed  in  force,  to  excite  difeafe;  it 
muft  be  equally  a fad  with  refped  to  the 
operation  of  contagions:  For  their  opera- 
tion in  producing  eruption,  independent  of 
u 

* Elem.  Me.d  IV. 
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their  effect  upon  the  excitement,  is  alto* 
gether  out  of  the  queftion ; it  being  merely 
local,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  con* 
fideration  of  local  difeafes ; which,  is  pro* 
perly  exprelfed  in  the  end  of  the  LXXVI 
paragraph  of  the  Elementa.  “ If,  which 
fometimes  happens,  no  univerfal  affe&ion 
follows  the  application  of  contagion,  no 
undue  increafe  or  defect  of  excitement; 
the  affection,”  in  that  cafe,  “ is  altogether 
local,  and  foreign  from  this  part”  of  the 
work.  Of  this  he  gives  an  illuftration  in 
manufcript,  in  the  following  words : “ Take, 
for  an  example,  thepuftules  frequently  ap- 
pearing about  the  nipples  of  nurfes,  who 
have  already  had  the  fmall  pox,  or  a flight 
eruption  in  many  perfons,  under  the  infec- 
tion, without  any  univerfal  difeafe.  The 
fame  conclufion  applies  to  the  buboes  in  the 
plague,”  when  that  peculiar  eruption  is 
“ accompanied  with  no  diminution,”  as  the 
other  is  with  no  increafe,  “of  excitement*.” 

* The  faorteft  and  moft  fimple  account  of  local  difeafe,  in 
fo  far  as  it  applies  to  this  place*  is,  that  it  is  an  affe&ion  of  a 
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L XVIII.  Upon  this  fubjecl  of  inquiry, 
“whether  there  be  any  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
portion, which  makes  predilpofition  ne- 
ceflary  to  univerfal  difeafes,  the  tranflation 
of  a paragraph  in  the  Elementa,  feems  to 
be  very  much  to  the  point.  Its  words  are 
thefe : “ Poifons  either  do  not  produce  the 
univerfal  difeafes,  which  are  our  prefent 
fubjedt;  or,  if  they  do  produce  them,  their 
effedt  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the  or- 
dinary powers*  their”  mode  of  “ opera- 
tion” that  is  their  caufe,  “ mull  be  the 
fame  f.”  Without  fettling  the  point, 
whether  the  obfcure  operation  of  thofe 
u 2 

part,  that  affe&s  not  the  general  fun&ions*  For  a further  ac- 
count, confult  the  Elementa  V.  VI.  as  alfo  the  M.  S.  follow- 
ingthe  XVII  paragraph,  where  definitions  are  given,  firfb  of 

Univerfal,  and  next  of  local  itimuli,  in  thefe  words: 

“ Stimuli  funt  poteftates  incitantes  (XIV.),  ita  in  incitabi- 
iitatem  agentes,  ut  incitationis  toto  corpore  femper  aliquid 
efiiciant,  communes , quo  commodius  a localibus  internofcan- 

tur,  adpellandi.” “ Locales  ftimuli  in  partem  tantum, 

cui  admoventur,  agunt;  nec,  nifi  parto  jam  illic  adfe&u,  reli- 
quum  corpus,  ac  faepe  ne  fic  quidem,  adficiunt.”  See  alfo 
LIII,  as  alfo  the  fifth  and  Iaft  part  of  the  Elementa  on  local 
difeafes,  from  DCXC,  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
t Elem.  Med*  XX, 
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bodies  in  nature,  which  are  called  poifons* 
be  productive  of  univerfal  difeafe,  as  phy- 
ficians  have  commonly  made  it  *,  or,  whe- 
ther it  only  induces  local  difeafes;  he 
fails  not,  however,  to  make  good  his  con- 
cluflon,  that,  if,  as  it  is  fiippofed,  they  pro- 
duce univerfal  difeafe,  their  operation  muft 
be  the  fame  with  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers : And,  as  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  powers  had  been  demonftrated 
to  be  ftimulant ; therefore,  that  of  poifons, 
however  little  we  know  of  it,  muft  alfo  be 
ftimulant.  We  can  alfo,  in  this  place, 
take  advantage  of  the  fame  dilemma,  and 
conclude  with  all  the  force  of  both  the 
old  and  new  logic  on  our  ftde,  that,  if  poi- 
fons either  alone,  or  in  co-operation  with 
the  ordinary  powers,  produce  univerfal 
difeafes,  they  muft  alfo,  either  alone,  or 
aftifted  by  thefe  other  powers,  alfo  pro- 
duce predifpofition  to  univerfal  difeafe. 
“ If”  they  produce  not  univerfal  difeafe, 
but  “ bring  into  morbid  ftate,  perfons  al- 
together free  of  predifpofition;  for  that 

* It  Is  formally  enumerated  among  the  remote  caufes  of 
epilepfy,  &e. 
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very  reafon,  the  difeafe,”  fo  produced,  “ is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  univerfal ; and  for 
this  further  reafon,  that  it  is  neither  re- 
moved nor  relieved  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
cure,”  which  “ fhows  the  effedt  to  be  diffe- 
rent and  that  again  “ fhows,  that  the 
caufe,  as  well  as  the  hurtful  power,”  the 
poifon,  “ is  different*.”  He  clenches  the 
argument  with  this  conclufion,  “ fince 
predifpofition  and  difeafe  are  the  fame, 
only  varying  in  degree,  whatever,  there- 
fore,” adting  “ by  a given  force  produces 
the  latter,  that,”  a cling  “ with  a propor- 
tionally lefs  force,  mull  produce  the  for- 
mer f.”  In  the  end  of  the  fame  paragraph 
he  fleps  a little  out  of  his  way,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  certain  effedt  of  fome  poifons 
in  producing  local  affedlion ; and  to  fhow 
the  difference  betwixt  that  and  their  opera- 
tion in  the  production  of  univerfal  difeafe, 
if  ever  it  occurs  there.  “The  only  cure,”  fays 

* Elem.  Med,  LXXVII. 

•f*  ibid*  M.  S.  The  words  are,  Uno  verbo,  quoniam  oppor-» 
tunitas  et  morbus  idem  eft  (LII),  magnitudine  tantum  dif* 
fere  ns,  quicquid  igitur  hunc  data  vi  facit,  illam  quoque  vi 
rainore  faciat,  neceffe  eft* 
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he,  “ of  moft  poifons,is  their  early  rejection” 
from  the  fyftem.  But,  if  they  are,  from 
their  wounding  an  organ  necefiary  to  life, 
often*  not  curable,  but  fatal;  both”  that 
lt  effe<5t,”  and  “ the  one”  formerly  men* 
tioned,  of  their  inducing  difeafe  inde* 
pendent  of  predifpofition,  “ are  foreign 
from  the  prefent  fubject,  and  to  be  referred 
to”  the  confideration  of  “ local  difeafe  f.” 
Next,  as  he  adds, 

LXIX.  “ Nothing  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  hurtful  powers,  producing  either 
predifpofition  or  difeafe,  but  the  degree 
of  the  former  compared  with  the  latter,  or 
of  every  one  compared  with  every  other* 
with  the  view  of  knowing  the  hurtful  force 
of  each,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of 
curative  power,  to  remove  the  morbid 
ftate||  ” 

LXX.  “ The  knowledge  of  predifpofi- 
tion is  of  great  importance  ; as  enabling 

* Read  faepe  in  the  original. 

f Elem.  Med.  LXXVII.  * Elera.  Med.  LXXVJII. 
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the  phyhcian,  to  prevent  difeafes,  to  com-, 
prehend  their  caufe,”  which  is  “ founded 
on  predifpofition,  and  to  difcern”  univerfal 
i(  from  local  affetilions,”  which  are  “ very 

different 

LXXI.  “ Since  predifpofition  to  uni-? 
verfal  difeafes,  and  thefe  difeafes  are  the 
fame  flate  (LXV.)f ; a great  mark  of  dii~ 
tintflion  between  univerfal  and  local  dif- 
eafes will  be  this,  that  univerfal  difeafes 
are  always,  local  ones  iiever,  preceded  by 
predifpofition  J.” 

LXXII.  “ As  an  affedion  of  a part  is  al- 
ways the  origin  of  local  difeafes,  and  the 
diflindtions  that  have  been  made  (LXV, 
to  LXX.)§,  are  good;  therefore,  all  the 
difeafes  that  arife  from  any  flate  of  a part ; 
from  flimulants,  from  debilitating  powers, 
peither  of  which  affe£t  the  whole  fyflem, 

* Elem.  Med.  LXXIX. 

f Elem.  Med.  XXIII.  LXII.  LXV.  LXVI.  LXVIII, 

} Elem.  Med.  VI. 

f Elem.  Med.  VI.  VII.  LXXV.  to  LXXXL 
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or  affedt  it  only  in  confequen^e  of  the 
local  caufe  *;  from  wounds ; from  com^ 
preffion  of  a part ; from  obftrudtion ; from 
organic  affedtions ; from  other  difeafes  ; 
and  not  from  the  ordinary  hurtful  powers 
of  univerfal  operation  over  the  fyftem;”  all 
thefe  “ muft  be  rejedled  from  the  number 
of  univerfal  difeafes,  however  much  they 
refemble  them,  and  diffemble  their  real  na- 
ture and  for  the  following  good  reafons ; 
“ that  they  neither  agree  with  them  in 
the  hurtful  powers,”  producing  them; 
“ nor  in  their  caufe  ; nor  in  their  cure ; 
nor  in  any  one  circumftance,  but  in  a fal- 
lacious and  deceiving  appearance.” 

LXXIII.  “The  local  difeafes  that  phyli- 
cians  have  miftaken  for  univerfal,  not- 
withftanding  of  this  (LXXIL),  their  com- 
plete and  diametrical  oppofition  to  each 
Other,  are  numerous.  Not  to  go  much 
out  of  our  way  at  prefent  for  examples, 

* After  <c  neutra in  the  original  there  is  interlined  in  M.  S» 
**  vel  tantummodo  ex  localis  caufae  vi  commovent.’* 
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the  whole  orddr  of  the  phlegmafiae  In  the 
Edinburgh  nofology,  with  the  exception  of 
thofe  that  are  admitted  in  the  Elementa, 
is  fuch.  All  the.  difeafes  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  ending  in  itis,  as  gaftritis,  enteritis, 
fplenitis,  nephritis,  cyftitis,  ufteritis,  hepa- 
titis, peritonitis ; or  the  inflammations  of 
the  feveral  organs,  from  which  thefe  have 
received  their  feveral  appellations ; in  plain 
Englifh,  the  inflammations  of  the  fto- 
mach,  of  the  inteftines,  of  the  fpleen, 
of  the  kidney,  of  the  bladder  of  urine, 
of  the  womb,  Gf  the  liver,  of  the  perito- 
neum ; all  thefe  are  local  difeafes,  differ- 
ing, by  the  certain  marks  that  we  have 
given,  from  univerfal  difeafes.  Nay,  drop- 
fy,  as  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a number  of 
remote  caufes,  the  very  enumeration  of 
which  fills  a folio  page  in  a print  of  very 
moderate  types,  is,  after  all,  only  a lo- 
cal affedtion,  not  fo  much  as  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  difeafe ; being  only  a 
fymptom  of  fo  many  other  affections,  molt 
of  them  local,  and  therefore,  in  every  re- 
fpect,  different  from  that  affection  of  the 
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whole  fyflem,  that  univerfal  difeafe,  which 
has  the  only  proper  title  to  the  name  of 
dropfy.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
the  feveral  concourfes  of  fymptoms,  refem- 
bling  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  and  other 
univerfal  difeafes,  which  have  been  confb 
dered,  in  diagnoltic  and  nofological  trea- 
tifes,  as  the  very  difeafes  to  which  they 
bore  a refemblance.  The  endlefs  inflances 
of  this  kind  mull  be  deferred ; as  this  is  not 
the  place  for  giving  them  that  full  confide- 
ration,  which  propriety  will  require  in  an 
after  part  of  the  work. 

LXXIV.  If  our  readers,  who  are  not 
initiated  in  the  jargon  of  medical  terms 
and  diftindlions,  would,  however,  wifh  to 
have  fome  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  diftin- 
dtion  here  pointed  at ; we  have  only  to  turn 
back  their  attention  to  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy laid  upon  the  fubjedl:  Which  is,  that 
the  univerfal  difeafes,  the  great  objedl 
of  a phyficians  pradlice,  differ  from  the 
local  ones  therefore  rejedled  from  their 
number,  in  the  hurtful  powers  producing 
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them,  commonly  called  remote  caufes ; 
in  their  caufe  ; in  their  cure ; and  in  every 
refpedl,  excepting  the  mifleading  refem- 
blance  of  fymptoms  ; which  has  furnilh- 
ed  hitherto  almoft  the  only  marks  of  dif- 
tin&ion ; and  of  the  fallacy  and  futility  of 
which,  we  have  fo  fully  treated  in  our 
(XLIII.  to  XL VI.)  late  obfervations  upon 
fymptoms, 

LXXV.  To  illuftrate  this  diftinclion 
in  a few  words  ; the  exciting  powers  of 
univerfal  difeafes  are  thofe  which  operate 
over  the  whole  fyftem,  by  increahng  or 
diminilhing  its  excitement ; the  operation 
of  thofe,  that  produce  local  af!e<5lion,  is 
confined  to  the  part  which  they  affedt; 
or,  if  fymptoms  of  more  general  diforder 
arife  after  their  operation,  the  caufe  of 
thefe  is  no  alteration  either  in  the  increafe 
or  diminution  of  excitement,  but  the  mere 
local  affedlion  once  eftablifhed:  The  caufe 
of  univerfal  difeafes,  is  increafe  of  ex- 
citement, as  in  flhenic,  and  diminution 
of  it,  as  in  afthenic  difeafes  (X.  LII.  LXV.) ; 
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the  caufe  of  local  affections . are  certain 
powers,  that  produce  a divifion  of  entire 
parts,  or  an  alteration  of  their  texture, as  in 
cutting,  pricking,  bruiffng,  compreffmg, 
or  eroding  them  * : The  cure  of  uni- 
verfal  difeafes,  is  to  reftore  the  healthy 
meafure  of  excitement,  by  increaftng  it 
when  too  low,  and  diminilhing  it  when  in 
excefs  f.  It  muft  therefore  be  plain  to  eve- 
ry reader,  that  the  confounding  morbid 
affeCtions  of  fuch  oppolite  characters,  can- 
not fail,  in  every  inftance  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  practice  of  cure,  to  be  of  per- 
nicious tendency. 

LXXVI.  The  grofs  miftake,  juft  now 
mentioned,  of  confounding  univerfal  and 
local  difeafes,  is  not  the  only  one  fuggeft- 
ed  by  this  fubjeCt  of  predifpofttion.  The 
confufion  of  multiplication  and  diftinCtion 
of  caufes,  which  all  fyftematic  writers 
from  Galen  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  times, 

* Elem.  Med.  par.  V.  cap.  II.  DCXV.  ad  cap.  III.  DCCIL 
t Elem.  Med.  LXXXVIIL 
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liave  fo  much  laboured,  has  been  another 
lource  of  error  in  the  reafoning  part  of 
the  art,  and  of  falfe  views  in  the  practice. 
Accordingly,  there  has  fcarce  been  a paper 
wrote,  even  upon  a fmgle  difeafe,  where 
it  has  not  been  thought  eifentially  neceft- 
fary,  to  run  through  the  whole  rotine  of 
the  remote  caufes  that  we  fpeak  of.  They 
have  fuppofed  that  there  is  one  fet  of 
powers,  which  have  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce difeafes,  and  only  produce  predif- 
pofition. Predifpofition,  fo  produced, 
is,  according  to  them,  not  an  infidious 
ftate  *,  differing  only  in  degree  from  dif- 
eafe; but  quite  a fafe  ftate,  unlefs  another 
fet  of  powers,  called  occafional,  or  proca- 
tartic,  caufes,  fupervene ; in  which  cafe 
the  difeafed  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  take  place. 
Again,  though  the  latter  fet  of  hurtful 
powers  were  applied  where  there  is  no 
predifpofition,  they  are  alfo  fuppofed  to 
be  innocent.  Upon  a review,  however, 
of  either  the  predifponent  or  occafional 
caufes,  finding  that  they  could  not  make 
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their  hypothecs  univerfal ; they  were  obli- 
ged to  contrive  another  diftindtion,  and  to 
admit,  that  fometimes  the  predifponent 
caufes  might  rife,  either  in  number  or* 
force,  to  the  degree  of  producing  adiual 
difeafe  ; as  alfo,  that  the  occafional  caufes, 
though  they  did  not  fall  in  with  predifpo- 
fition,  might  be  fo  increafed  in  number 
or  force,  as  to  have  the  fame  effect.  In 
the  former  cafe  they  were  underftood 
to  be  correlative  powers;  in  this  they 
were  confidered  as  abfolute,  and  received 
a fpecific  appellation,  that  of  principia*, 
or  of  limply  remote  caufes  in  Englifh. 
Again,  becaufe  fome  of  the  fame  powers, 
whether  confidered  in  their  correlative 
or  abfolute  view,  acted  from  within  the 
fyftern  which  they  affected,  others  from 
without ; they  therefore  received  from  that 
circumftance,the  further  appellation  of  in- 
ternal or  external  caufes.  The  predifponent 
as  well  as  the  occafional  caufes,  the  gene- 
ric name  of  both  which  was  that  of  remote 
caufes,  were,  according  to  the  different 

* according  to  Gaubius  in  bis  general  patholgy. 
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view  taken  of  them,  named  internal  or  ex- 
ternal predifponent,  internal  or  external 
occafional  caufes,  or  in  one  general  term, 
internal  or  external  remote  caufes ; and,  iii 
their  abfolute  fenfe,  internal  or  external 
limply  remote  caufes,  or  principia. 

LXXVII.  When  men  once  deviate  from 
the  truth  and  iimplicity  of  nature,  there 
is  no  end  of  the  wanderings  of  their  mif~ 
conducted  imaginations,  no  end  of  the 
diftindlions  of  phenomena,  which  have  no 
where  any  exiftence  but  in  the  confufed 
conceptions  of  their  brain.  The  caufe  of 
all  this  confulion,  that  makes  fo  confidera- 
ble  a part  in  the  folios  of  all  medical  fyf- 
tems,  is  the  ignorance  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  among  phylicians  of  the  unity, 
Iimplicity,  and  uniformity  of  nature,  in  the 
moll  important  part  of  her  works,  the  fyf. 
tem  of  life  ; a department  of  knowledge 
that  fhould  have  fallen  into  abler  hands 
than  theirs.  According  to  them,  every 
thing,  even  in  the  mod  curious  and  per- 
fe<d  part  of  living  fy  Items,  that  of  man. 
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is  complication,  both  in  its  ftrudture,  in 
the  connection  of  its  fundtions,  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  powers  acting  upon 
it.  According  to  truth,  all  is  fimplicity, 
all  is  unity  and  harmony.  The  property 
by  which  the  human,  as  well  as  every 
other  living,  fyftem  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  inert  and  dead  part  of  matter,  and 
upon  which  all  the  powers,  now  fo  fully  ex- 
plained, act,  is  one  over  all  (XXXI).  The  o- 
peration,  which  the  exciting  powers  produce 
on  it,  is  alfo  one,  that  is  Itimulant  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  (V.  VI.  VII.).  The  effedt 
arifing  from  that  operation,  is  alfo  one, 
which  is  the  production  of  the  phenome- 
na peculiar  to  living  fyftems,  in  the  molt 
perfedt  kind,  thofe  of  fenfe,  motion,  intel- 
lectual operation,  and  paflion  (V).  In  the 
lefs  perfedt  living  frames,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  lower  part  of  animal  nature,  and 
through  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it 
is  called,  the  fundtions  compatible  to  each, 
all,  arife  from  the  fame  limple  energy*. 
Since  Ithenic  and  afthenic  diathehs,  whether 

* Elem.  Med.  CCCXVII.  to  CCCXXVI, 
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remaining  within  the  latitude  of  predif- 
poiition,  or  riling  to  the  degree  of  adhial 
difeafe,  is  precifely  the  fame  flate,  varying 
only  in  degree  ( X.  LXXIII.) ; and  the 
operation  of  the  powers  producing,  and  of 
the  remedies  removing,  both,  is  likewife 
the  fame* ; there  Was  therefore  no  founda- 
tion for  the  diftra<5tion  of  view,  with  re- 
^peft  to  the  hurtful  powers,  that  has  been 
fo  univerfally  taken  of  them.  The  author 
proceeds  next  to  his 

General  Diagnojis, 

lxxviii.“T  h e violence,”  Continues  he, 

“ and  danger  of  univerfal  difeafes,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  either  of  increafe 
of  excitement,  or  of  diminution  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  indirect  or  diredl  means.  The 
proof  of  which  arifes  from  the  whole  fore- 
going part  of  the  dodlrine ; confequently 
the  chief  difference  of  difeafes  depends  up- 
on this  variation  in  the  degree  of  excite- 
mentf . The  only  diagnofis  of  any  moment 
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is  that  by  which  univerfal  difeafes  are 
diftinguifhed  from  local  or  fymptomatic 
affedions,  which  latter  difturb  the  whole 
fyftem  with  a certain  refemblance  to  the 
former  (LXXII).  In  order  to  execute  that 
diftindion,  it  is  to  be  underftood,”  from 
what  alfo  has  gone  before,  “ that  every 
univerfal  difeafe  is  difcovered  by  a dia- 
thefis  preceding  it;  by  a fimilar  one  to 
that,  following ; and  by  an  operation  of 
the  remedies,  oppofite  to  that  which  pro- 
ved the  hurtful  power  (LIV)  : While,  on 
the  contrary,  local  affedion  is  diftin- 
guifhed by  an  affedion  of  a part ; by 
a difturbance  of  the  fyftem,  which  carl 
be  traced  back  to  that”  affedion;  by  the 
abfence  of  the  diathefis  of  the  difeafe 
\ which  it  refembles,  or  only  its  accidental 
accompanyment. 

LXXIX.  “ To  attain  this  ufeful  know- 
ledge, one  fhould  learn  the  neceffary  parts 
of  anatomy,  and  not  wafte  his  time  in  its 
fuperfluous”  niceties:  “ He  fhould  perufe 
the  works  of  the  illuftrious  Morgagni;  he 
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fliould  diffed  dead  bodies;  he  fhould  dif- 
tinguifh  between  effects  that  remain,  and 
caufes  that  have  pafTed  away;  he  fliould 
carefully  examine  the  bodies  of  hanged 
perfons,  and  of  thofe  who  have  died  of 
wounds,  who  may  be  otherwise  found, 
and  as  many  of  them  as  he  can:  Thefe  he 
fhould  attentively  compare  with  the  bo- 
dies of  thofe  who  have  been  cut  off  by  any 
difeafe  of  long  {landing,  or  of  frequent 
recurrence ; he  fliould  compare  every 
phenomenon  with  every  other,  and  the 
whole  with  the  whole;  he  fhould  be  on 
guard  againfl  forming  rafh  opinions”  from 
fuch  phenomena,  “ which  has  fcarce  once 
been  the  cafe  hitherto.  Particularly,  let 
him  never  exped  to  find  the  caufe  of  any 
univerfal  difeafe  in  fuch  f objects:  Let  good 
fenfe  dired  his  judgment. 

LXXX.  The  whole  written  records  of 
phyfic  uniformly  tend  to  fliow  the  infigni- 
ficancy  of  every  medical  fyflem,  by  the 
conflant  defertion  of  every  one,  whenever 
the  flighted  profped  of  any  tiling  more 
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latisfaflory  prefented  itfelf,  The  expedla-* 
tion  of  great  improvement  from  anatomi- 
cal refearches,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Erafillratus.  This  auxiliary  branch  of  the 
medical  art  was  much  cultivated  in  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolomies;  till  both  it  and  its 
profelfors  were  eje<5led  from  the  metropolis 
of  that  country,  by  the  hypocrify  and  cun- 
ning of  Serapion ; who  took  advantage  of 
his  countrymen’s  abhorrence  of  the  con- 
ta6l  of  dead  bodies,  to  get  rid  of  his  ana- 
tomical rivals  in  the  profeffion,  We  find 
anatomy  again  revived,  and  more  fully 
profecuted,  in  the  writings  of  the  cclebra-. 
ted  Galen.  Much  labour  has  been  bellow- 
ed upon  it  during  two  centuries  pall.  And 
the  fuccefs  of  that  labour,  fince  the  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation,  has  not  only  far 
exceeded  that  of  all  former  times,  but  has 
equalled  the  moll  fanguine  wilhes  of  its 
cultivators.  Bonnetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieu- 
tod  have  attempted  a pathology  on  this 
ground,  and  have  filled  fix  or  feven  large 
folios  with  the  indefatigable  labour  of  dil- 
fe£liopis.  The  advantages  to  be  reaped 
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from  all  that  labour,  will  then  only  arife, 
when  the  boundary  of  its  utility  is  marked 
out;  that  is,  when  this  department  of  aux- 
iliary knowledge  in  medicine  is  confidered 
as  only  ufeful,  in  fo  far  as  it  difcovers  the 
effe<£ls,  not  as  it  points  out  the  caufes,  of 
univerfal  difeafes.  And  hence,  in  the  next 
paragraph  , the  author  of  the  Elementa  ob~ 
ferves, 

LXXXI.  “As  internal  local  affections 
are  often  a certain  taint,  remaining  in  com 
fequence  of  previous  univerfal  difeafe;” 
“ our  judgment,  therefore,”  of  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  local  difeafe  mull  be  directed 
by  the  conlideration  of  the  univerfal  dif- 
eafes that  have  preceded  them ; and  “ there 
is  more  or  lefs  reafon  to  fufpect  the  former, 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  have  oftener  or 
feldomer  preceded  them 

LXXXII.  Independent  of  this  rule  of 
judgment;  it  was  exceedingly  abfurd  to 
look  for  the  caufe  of  univerfal,  or  indeed 
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of  local,  difeafes  in  dead  fubjeHs ; the  caufe 
of  the  former  being  excefs,  or  deficiency  of 
excitement,  that  of  the  latter,  the  neglect 
of  the  proper,  or  the  employment  of,  an 
improper  cure  of  that  fault  in  the  degree 
of  excitement”  In  the  X chapter,  where 
he  delivers  his 


Prognofis, 

LXXXIII.“Since  the  powers,”  continues 
he,  “ producing  either  the  fthenic  or  afthe- 
nic  diathefis,  always  adt  upon  fome  part 
with  more  force,”  than  upon  any  other  e- 
qualpart(XXXIL) ; for  that  reafon  the  dan- 
ger of  difeafe  during  the  predifpofition,  and 
the  danger  of  death  during  the  difeafe,  a- 
rifes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
diathefis,  or  of  the  part  particularly  af- 
feHed:  But,  the  degree  “ of  diathefis  being 
given,  the  fafety  of  it  is  in  proportion 
to  its  equality ; and,”  on  the  contrary,  “ its 
urgency  on  an  organ  necefiary  to  life,  is 
never  without  inftant  danger.  Hence,  the 
chief  fear  in  peripneumony,”  where  the 
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lungs,  “ in  apoplexy,  and  phrenitis,”  where 
the  brain,  is  the  feat  of  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms,  and  in  “ eryflpelas  and  the  gout,” 
when  they  affeCt  the  head  with  violence. 
“ Local  difeafes  and  fymptoms  fliould,” 
in  forming  the  prognofis,  “ be  feparated 
from  univerfal  ones,  and  the  directions 
formerly  (LXXIL)  delivered,  transferred 
to  this  place/’  This  remark  is  the  more 
interefting,  that  the  effect  of  the  reme- 
dies, preferibed  by  the  new  doCtrine,  is 
of  powerful  influence  in  univerfal  dif- 
eafes ; while  the  local  affeCtions,  when 
they  have  been  allowed  to  take  place,  are 
too  often  incurable,  as  treated  by  any  doc- 
trine. Incurable,  however,  as  many  local 
affections  are,  it  may  be  an  inducement  to 
the  ftudy  of  a proper  practice  to  obferve, 
that,  when  univerfal  difeafes  are  properly 
managed  and  removed,  as  they  can  be,  by 
fuch  management,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  fburce  of  local  affeCtion,  is  thereby 
cut  off:  Neither  are  the  latter  of  fo  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  practitioners  have 
commonly  believed;  the  chief  caufeofthat 
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opinion  being  the  too  frequent  failure  of 
the  means  commonly  ufed  for  their  cure* 
When,  however,  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
pathologies  and  therapeutics,  the  theories 
and  methods  of  cure,  in  the  art,  have  hi- 
therto been  in  fuch  a date,  as  that  what- 
ever phyficians  have  confidered  as  hurtful 
powers,  or  what  they  call  remote  caufes 
(LXXVI.),  thofeare  the  proper  remedies; 
and,  whatever  they  have  employed  as  re- 
medies, thofe  are  the  hurtful  powers,  in 
the  great  proportion  of  ninety-feven  out 
of  the  hundred  : It  will  hardly,  be  doubt- 
ed, that  the  chief  fource  of  the  unluckinefs 
of  the  common  practice,  both  in  the  cure 
of  univerfal,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
local  difeafes,  is  fundamental  error  in  the 
art.  And,  to  bring  the  matter  to  full  proof* 
we  have  only  to  add,  that  innumerable 
cafes,  and  very  nearly  all  thofe  of  children, 
the  Cure  of  which  had  conftantly  failed 
upon  the  common  practice,  have  been 
both  quickly  and  effectually  removed  by 
that  of  the  new  doctrine.  Often  alfo 
Las  all  this  been  done,  when  a fatal  prog-* 
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nofis  had  been  denounced.  Indeed,  the 
latter  circumftance  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at:  For,  as  the  prognofes  'hitherto  have 
all  related  to  the  ordinary  practice ; ac- 
cording to  that,  the  denounciation  of 
death  might  have  often  been  juft,  and  yet 
belied  by  the  efficacy  of  the  new  plan  of 
cure.  In  the  XI  chapter,  entitled 

Of  the  Univerfal  Plan  of  Cure , 

LXXXIV*  “ The  indication,” fays  he,  “ of 
the  cure  of  fthenie  diathefis,  is  to  diminifh, 
that  of  the  afthenic,  to  increafe  the  excite- 
ment; and  to  go  on  doing  fo,  till  that  degree 
of  it,  which  is  a medium  betwixt  the  ex- 
tremes, and  fuitable  to  health,  be  reftored. 
Univerfal  difeafes  admit  no  other  indica- 
tion of  cure  (X).” 

LXXXV.  As  both  diathefes  (LXXXIV.) 
arife  from  the  fame  operation  of  the  ex- 
citing hurtful  powers,  varying  only  in  de- 
gree; they  are  alfo  both  prevented  and  re- 
moved by  an  adtion  of  the  remedies,  which 
is  the  fame,  only  oppolite  in  degree  to  that 
z 
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which  produced  the  difeafe.  Both  the 
eaufe  and  plan  of  cure  are  confirmed  by  a 
proof  which  refls  upon  an  induction  from 
every  one  of  the  facts,”  without  a fingle 
exception  (X).  The  fame  debilitating 
powers,  which  cure  any  one  fthenic  dif- 
eafe, cure  every  one  ; the  fame  ftimulant 
powers,  which  remove  any  one  afthenic 
difeaff,  remove  them  all*.  Are  not  palfy, 
in  fo  far  as  it  is  curable,  and  dropfy,in  fofar 
as  it  is  an  univerfal  difeafe  (LXXIIL);  and 
the  gout  and  fevers,  both  relieved  and  re- 
moved by  the  fame  remedies  ? And  are  not 
the  remedies  alfo  “ the  fame,  by  which  pe- 
ripneumony,  the  fmall  pox,  the  meafles, 
rheumatifm,  andf  catarrh,  are  cured?  All 
thefe  remedies  are  fuch,  as  in  the  afthe- 
nic cafe  increafe,  in  the  fthenic  diminifh 
the  powers  of  life.  The  operation  in  both 
cafes  is  a common  one ; all  the  difference  is 
in  words,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.” 

LXXXVI.  The  remedies  of  the  fthenic 
diathefis  are  powers  £,  that  excite  by  a ftb 

. * Elem.  Med.  LXVII.  f Elem.  Med.  CCCCLIII, 

CCCCLIV.  | Elem  Med.  XC. 
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mulus  weaker  than  that  which  is  fuit- 
able  to  health,  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the 
cure,  for  the  fake  of  fhortnefs  of  expreffion, 
by  the  appellation  of  debilitating  powers. 
The  remedies  of  afthenic  diathefis  are 
powers,  that  excite  with  more  force,  than 
is  requifite  to  the  belt  date  of  health ; to  be 
denominated  ftimulants  in  the  practice,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  difkinguifhing 
them  from  the  others*.” 

LXXXVII.  “These  are  to  be  employed 
with  more  or  lefs  freedom,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  the  diathefis,  and  of  the  local 
affedtion  depending  upon  it.  But  the  cure 
of  no  difeafe  of  confiderable  violence,  and 
fcarce  of  any  difeafe,  is  ever  to  be  entruft- 
ed  to  any  one”  remedy.  “ In  fine,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedies  is  never  to  be  di- 
rected to  any  one  place  in  preference  to  the 
reft,  as  if  that  were  the  feat  of  the  difeafe 
(XXXVIL),  in  the  vain  expectation  of  be- 
ing of  fervice.  The  ufe  of  feveral  remedies  is 
z 2 
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preferable  to  one,becaufe,in  tbat  way,  their 
energy  is  direCtly  applied  to  a greater  ex- 
tent of  the  fyftem,  and  the  excitability  is 
more  completely  and  equally  aCted  upon.  * 
The  perfon,  who  directs  the  application  of 
his  remedies  to  a part,  a&s  with  the  fame” 
impropriety,  “ as  one  would  do,  who  ex- 
pected to  eradicate  a tree  by  lopping  off 
a twig.  An  account  will  be  given  after- 
wards of  the  diftinCtion  between  univer- 
fal  and  local  remedies.”  The  next  two  pa- 
ragraphs in  theElementa  are  erafed,  partly 
for  incorreCtnefs,  and  partly  for  want  of 
perfpicuity. 

LXXXVIII.  “Since  every  difeafe,  every 
predifpofition, depends  upon  increafe  or  di- 
minution of  excitement,  and  is  removed- 
by  the  convention  of  that  into  the  middle 
ftate  betwixt  them(X)  : To  prevent,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  cure  difeafes,  we  mu  ft  al- 
ways pracftife  the  indication  propofed 
(LXXXIV.),  we  muft”  always  “ ftimulate 
or  debilitate  (LXXXVI.),  never  deftft  from 
aCling,  nor  truft  to  the  powers  of  nature,- 
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which,  without  the  external  powers,  are 
nothing*.” 

LXXXIX.  “ The  only  regard,  in  the 
indication  of  cure,  to  be  had  to  morbi- 
fic matter,  is  to  allow  it  time  to  pafs  out 
of  the  fyftem:  For,  whether  it  acts,  like 
the  ordinary  exciting  hurtful  powers,  by 
fometimes  ftimulating,  fometimes  debilita- 
ting; or”  only  “ by  giving  the  particular 
form  of  its  refpeciive  difeafe,  and  thereby 
adding  local  affedlion  to  univerfal  difeafe; 
in  either  cafe  there  is  no  room  for  a new 
indication:  Since,  if  the  difeafe  be  properly 
managed,  as  an  univerfal  one,  every  erup- 
tion, and  its  fubfequent  phenomena,  every 
fpecies  of  inflammation,  every  ulceration,” 
as  well  as  all  the  other  fymptoms,  yield 
to  the  fuccefsful  operation  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  cure.  And  when,  in  confequence 
©f  an  improper  method  ot  cure,  a contrary 

* There  is  a complete  refutation  of  Sthaalianifm,  or  of  the 
do£lrine  which  entrufts  the  cure  of  difeafes  to  the  powers  of 
nature,  in  the  firfl  edition  of  the  Elcmenta  ; a tranflation  of 
which  will  be'given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work,  where  it  will 
come  in  with  more  propriety.  See  Elem.  Med.  XCV. 
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event  follows,  the  local  fymptoms  are  ag- 
gravated,” along  with  the  univerfal  onesi 
“ This  has  been  proved  long  ago  in  the 
fmall  pox,  and  lately  in  the  mealies  *,  but 
with  equal  certainty ; and  in  the  plague,  as 
often  as  that  difeafe  has  been  treated  with 
any  fort  of  judgment,  and  with  remedies 
proper  in  kind  and  quantity;  as  alfoin  the 
gangrenous  or  malignant  fore  throat,  and 
other  cafes  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied 
with  fimilar  local  affection.  In  the  two 
latter  cafes,  the  danger  to  life  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  univerfal  affec- 
tion, without  which  the  local  affection 
has  nothing  formidable  in  it  : The  fame 
obfervation  is  alfo  fo  true  with  refpedt  to 
the  former ; that,  though  a matter  has  been 
applied,  no  univerfal  difeafe  follows,  un- 
lefs  the  univerfally  operating  hurtful  pow- 
ers have  preceded;  that  the  danger  increaf- 
cs  in  proportion  to  their  violence,  and  the 

* The  proof  of  catarrh,  and  therefore  of  the  catarrhal  fymp- 
tomsin  the  meafles,  being  Ilhenic,  or  depending  upon  excefiive 
excitement,  was  among  the  iaft  parts  of  difeovery  that  the  Au- 
thor made.  See  Elem.  Med.  CCCLXXVlM.  CCCLXXXII. 
CCCCV1L  to  CCCCXII. 
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■whole  cure  depends  upon  the  univerfally 
operating  remedies  ; a fa<5t  Blowing,  that 
no  matter,  whether  contagious,  or  any  o- 
ther,  contributes  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
which  it  accompanies  or  diftingurfhes ; or, 
which  is  more  probable*,  if  it  contributes 
any  thing,  that  it  differs  not  from  the  ufu- 
al  hurtful  powers  f.” 

XC.  “ As, both  in  the  cafe  of  excefs  and  de- 
ficience  of  excitement,  the  found  perfpira- 
tion  is  diminifhed  during  the  period  of  pre- 
difpofition,  and  fuppreffed  after  the  arrival 
of  the  morbid  ftate  ; which  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  (LI.),  and  will  afterwards 
be  more  fully  explained  ; for  the  purpofe, 
therefore,  of  more  certainly  difmifling  all 
hurtful  matter  from  the  fyflem,  great 
pains  fhould  be  taken  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration,  and  keep  it  in  that  ftate.  But 
neither  does  that  imply  a netJv  indication 
or  intention  of  cure  ; fince  the  only  means 
of  effecting  it  are  thofe,  which  other-? 

* In  the  original  interline  quod  verjim'dius  ejl. 

t Elem.  Med.  XCVII. 
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wife  remove  both  the  diathefes,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
each  of  them  is  employed,  and  that  prove 
ferviceable  not  by  a local,  but  univerfal 
mode  of  operation*.” 

XCI,  “ If  any  one,  who,  during  the 
former  period  of  his  life,  had  lived  lux- 
urioufly,  after  he  comes  to  be  advanced 
in  age,  has,  either  from  intention  or  ne- 
ceffity,  abated  a good  deal  of  his  former 
indulgence,  and  ftill  preferves  an  appear- 
ance of  an  overproportion  of  fluids,  and” 
of  an  excefs  of  “ vigour;  we  are  not  imme- 
diately, therefore,  according  to  the  common 
fuppofition,  to  infer,  that  he  labours  un- 
iter phlethora  f,  and  exceffive  vigour  ; but 
on  the  contrary,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a 
recent  and  evident  caufe  for  it,  which  is 

* Elem.Med.  XCVIII. 

f an  overproportion  of  blood,  fuppofedby  phyficians  to  be 
the  caufe  of  moft  difeafes  ; in  every  one  of  which,  however, 
the  contrary  Hate,  a penury  of  blood,  takes  place  : And,  al- 
though there  are  difeafes  in  which  there  is  too  much  blood  ; 
in  no  one  of  thefe,  however,  has  the  fuppofition  been  made* 
vhat,  as  fuch,  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  morbid  Hate. 
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a poflible  cafe,  the  juft  conclufion  is,  that 
he  is  affe&ed  with  indire<ft  debility : The 
reafon  for  which  conclufion  will  be  the 
ftronger,  if”  it  can  be  perceived,  that  “ di- 
rectly debilitating  powers,  have  fucceeded 
to  the  powers  that  formerly  proved  hurt- 
ful, by  giving  too  much  vigour.  Neither 
fhould  a debilitating  or  afthenic  plan  of 
cure  be  employed,  which  would  increafe 
the  direct  debility ; nor  one  too  fthenic 
(LXXXVI.),  which  would  increafe  the 
principal  part  of  the  ettre,  the  indirect  de- 
bility; but  a way  taken”  betwixt  thefe 
extremes,  “ which  is  commonly  called  the 
tonic  plan.” 

XCII.  “ Since  the  meafure  of”  the  re- 
medies employed  for  the  “ cure,  fliould  be 
accommodated  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe, 
under  which,  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
predifpofition  is  comprehended ; therefore, 
age,  fex,  habit,  conftitution,  climate,  foil, 
in  fhort,  the  operations  of  all  the  exciting 
powers,  of  all  the  hurtful  exciting  powers, 
o f all  the  remedies,  whether  they  have  for- 
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merly  been  properly  or  improperly  admi- 
niftered  all  thefe  “ fhould  be  taken  into 
confiderationin  the  indication  of  cure.”  Af- 
ter pointing  out  the  principal  cafes  of  di- 
red  (XVII.  XXIV.  XXIX.)  and  indired 
(XVII.  XXII.)  debility  in  the  next  two  pa- 
ragraphs*; in  the  one  following  them, 

XCIII.  “For  the  cure,” continues,  he,  “ of 
indired  debility,  whatever  be  its  degree, 
and  from  whatever  kind  of  exceflive  ftimu- 
lus  it  arofe ; the  quantity  of  ftimulus  to  be 
employed,  fhould  at  firft  be  not  much  lefs 
than  that  which  produced  the  difeafe ; after 
which  it  fhould  be  more  and  more  dimini- 
flied  till  the  difeafe  is  removed  *. 

XCIV.  “The  removal  of  the  hurtful  effed 
of  every  ftimulus,  fhould  be  firft  attempt- 
ed by”  the  ufe  of  “ the  fame  ftimulus  in  a 
lefier,  then  in  a Idler  degree,  and  foon  after, 
by”  that  of  “ another  fimilar  to  it ; by  and 
bye  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  one  fimilar 
to  the  laft;  and  the  tranfition  always  be 

* Elem.  Med.  CL  C1L 

f Elem  Med.  CHI.  The  next,  or  CIV.  paragraph,  is  erafeai 
as  trifling. 
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made  from  the”  ufe  of  “ the  more  violent 
and  more  diffufible,  which  nature  in  her 
found  ftate  rejects,  to  that  of  the  milder, 
more  durable,  and  more  fuitable  to  na- 
ture” in  the  found  ftate,  “ till  the  health 
can  be  preferved  by  its  ufual  fupports 

XCV.  For  “ fuch  is  the  nature  of  the 
lofs  of  excitability,  that  it  rulhes  inftantly 
to  death,  unlefs  life  be  fupported  by  a de- 
gree of  ftimulus”  ftill  “ great,  though  lefs 
than  that  which  occafioned  the  lofs,  and 
then  gradually  diminifhed,  till  life  can  be 
prefervedf,  by  means  of  the  moderate  de- 
gree of  ftimulus  which  is  fuitable  to  na- 
ture, or  one  a little  greater.  The  difficult 
cure  of  drunkards  and  gluttons,  when,” 
in  confequence  of  their  intemperance, 
“ they  have  fallen  into  difeafe,  fuificiently 
proves  this  obfervation,  and  it  holds  good 
with  refpe<fl  to  the  confideration  of  all  the 

a a 2 

* Elem.  Med.  CV. 

t Elem.  Med.  XXXIV.  where*  for  fuccurri  vitae,  read 
fervari  vita . 
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powers  that  ftimulate  in  excefs.”  The 
above  direction  regards  the  cure  of  in- 
direft  debility. 

XCVI.  “ In”  the  fame  “ indirect  debi- 
lity, the  debilitating  plan  of  cure,”  employ- 
ed “ to  reltore  the  vigour,  fliould  be  avoid- 
ed ; neither  kind  of  debility  being  cura- 
ble by  the  other,  nor  any  degree  of  either 
by  any  degree  of  the  other.  It  is  only  in 
the  progrefs  to  indirect  debility,  that  di- 
red-ly  debilitating  powers  give  a confir- 
mation of  the  vigorous  ftate,”  at  a period, 
“ when  it  is  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed.” 
The  powers  producing  that  effect  “ are 
cold  bathing,  lowering”  the  articles  of 
“ diet,  weak  drink,  and  a fimilar  abate- 
ment” in  the  application  “ of  the  other 
ftimulant  powers*.” 

XCVII.  For  the  cure  of  diredt  dibili- 
ty,  we  fhould  begin  with  the  finalleft  de- 
gree of  ftimulus,  and  then  rife  to  higher 

* Elera.  Med.  XXXIV. 
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and  higher  degrees,  till  the  morbid  over- 
abundance* is  gradually  wore  awayfj  and 
the  healthy  ftate  at  laft  reftored  £. 

XCVIII.  Here  again,  every  fort  of 
“ debility,  both  of  the  indirect  and  di- 
rect kind,  mull;  be  avoided;  and  that  both 
for  the  reafon”  juft  now  “ affigned;  and 
becaufe  the  ftimulant  plan  of  cure,  when 
puftied  to  excefs,  converts  fthenic  into 
afthenic  diathefts,  the  latter  into  indirect 
debility,  and  the  indiretl  debility  into 
death.  While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  directly  debilitating  powers,  mention- 
ed above  (XCVL),  are  to  be  avoided;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  muft  not  be  forgot, 
that  the  meafure  of  curative  means  muft 
be  accommodated  to  the  meafure  of  mor- 
bid ftate  §.  The  direction  refpedting  this, 
with  its  proper  explanation,  is  as  follows : 
“ As  all  life  depends  upon  ftimulus  (IX.  X), 

# languor, 

f removed  by  the  fubflitution  of  a vigorous  (late  of  it, 

% Elem.  Med.  CVII.  The  next  paragraph  is  erafed  fa? 
the  fame  reafon  as  the  lad  mentioned. 

§ Elem.  Med.  XLIV. 
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and  as  both  the  overproportion  and  defeat 
of  dimulus  produces  difeafe,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  either  its  overpro- 
portion or  defeat;  fo  the  remedies  of  both 
deviations  from  the  proper  dandard,  muft 
be  accommodated  to  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion, &c,”  Again,  proceeding  to  exempli- 
fy this  curative  direction,  “ the  third,” 
he  adds,  “ which  proceeds  from  debility 
as  its  caufe,  is  increafed  by  a draught  of 
cold  water,  is  hurried  on  to  naufea  and 
vomiting,  and  quenched  by  pure  wine  or 
fpirit;  and  the  troublefome  fymptoms  that 
would  otherwife  arife,  are  prevented.  The 
third,  the  caufe  of  which  is  dhenic,  is  in- 
creafed by  drong  drink,  which  produces 
nearly  the  fame  tumult  of  fymptoms,  as 
water  does  in  the  other  cafe;  cold  water 
fates  it,  and  prevents  the  future  tumult*.” 
In  a former  part  of  the  Elementa  f,  he  is 
dill  more  particular  upon  this  important 
fubje<d,  where  he  lays  down  the  principle 
upon  which  it  turns.  There 


* Elem.  Med.  CIX. 
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XCIX.  “The  carreer,”  3,s  he  obferves, 

“ of  this  abundant  excitability  to  death,  is 
fo  precipitate,  that  the  only  means  of  re- 
ftoring  health,  is  firfl  to  oppofe  the  debi- 
lity with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  high 
ftimulus,  fcarce  exceeding  the  fmall  degree 
of  ftimulus  which  occaiioned  it;  then, 
after  a pftrt  of  the  abundant  excitability  is 
W'ore  off*,  to  ufe  more  force  of  ftimulus; 
after  that,  in  proportion  as  more  excitabi- 
lity is  worn  offf , to  go  on  with  a ftill  greater 
proportion  of  the  ftimulus,  and  to  proceed 
conftantly  in  taking  off  every  degree  of 
fuperfluity  of  the  excitability^,  till  the  fa- 
lutary  mediocrity  § of  it  is  arrived  at(XIII). 

This  ftate  is  diredlly  oppofite  to”  the  “ de- 
bility” occafioned  by  a “ wafte  of  excitabi- 
lity ||,  and  to  the  danger  of  death  from  that” 
fource.  Accordingly,  “ a famifhed  perfon 
ought  not  forthwith  to  be  treated  with  a 
full  mail”  for  his  cure,  nor  a perfon  long  £ £ 
afflicted  with  thirft,  with  a plentiful 

* of  the  languid  excitability  is  roufed  to  vigour* 
t as  the  langour  of  excitability  is  removed. 

| of  languor  of  the  excitability. 

$ vigour,  j|  languor* 
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draught;  but”  the  food  fhould  be  admini- 
flered  “ bit  by  bit;”  the  drink,  “ drop  by 
drop  ;”  and  then  both  given  by  degrees 
more  plentifully.  A perfon  torpid  with  cold 
fhould  gradually  receive  the  cherifhment 
of  heat ; to  a perfon  in  deep  affliction 
from  grief,  joyful  news  fhould  gradually 
be  communicated.  The  fafetyof  itie  young 
Roman,  who  furvived  the  fatal  overthrow 
at  Cannae,  fhould  have  been  told  the  mo- 
ther in  a round-about  way;  firft,as  a doubt- 
ful report,  then,  as  more  certain,  after 
that,  as  ftiil  more  fo ; finally,  as  admitting 
of  no  fort  of  doubt;  and,  laft  of  all,  he 
fhould  have  been  prefented  to  his  mother, 
after  fhe  had  been  alfo  fupported  by  other 
ftimuli,  and  recruited  with  a bumper  of 
fomething  ftrong*. 

C.  “When  the  dired  debility  (XCVII) 
is  fo  exquifite,  as  not  to  yield  to  the 
fame  diffufible  ftimulus,  though  the  high- 
eft  of  the  order;  in  that  cafe,  it  muft 

* Elem.  Med.  XLIII.  The  remaining  part  of  the  para-* 
graph  is  dafhedout  as  nonefenfe. 
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not  be  forgot,  that  other  ftimuli,  alfo  of 
the  diffufible  kind,  mull:  be  ufed  in  ra- 
tine with  that  which  has  failed.  There 
have  been  cafes,  where,  after  an  opiate 
itfelf  had  failed,  mulk,  volatile  alkali, 
camphire,  and  aether,  have  all  had  their 
turn  to  effeil  the  purpofe  of  wearing  out* 
the  morbid  accumulation  f of  excitabili- 
ty ; and  the  cure  made  out,  partly  by  that 
fucceflion  of  their  operation,  partly  by  a 
renewal  of  that  of  the  opiate.”  His  con- 
clufion  of  the  general  plan  of  cure,  is  in 
thefe  words: 

CL  “ Since,  therefore,  the  fame  powers 
produce  life  and  all  its  phenomena^,  fome- 
times  in  excefs,  fometimes  in  due  propor- 
tion, fometimes  in  a deficient  degree,  in 
proportion  to  the  variation  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  employed;  and  fince  the 
fame  is  the  fail  with  refpeil  to  the  fame 
b b 

* of  roufing  to  vigour.  t the  languid  Hate. 

4 Elem.  Med.  CX. 
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powers,  when  they  are  applied  as  remedies  j 
let  it  be  therefore  a perpetual  rule  to  attend 
to  two  things,  firft  to  apply  the  proper  kind 
of  powers,  and  then  not  to  overdo  them, 
fo  as  to  convert  either  diatlielis  into  the 
other,”  and,  by  palling  over  the  line  of 
health,  inftead  of  the  intended  cure,  to 
fubflitute  one  difeafe  in  place  of  another, 
and  thereby  bring  life  itfelf  into  danger. 

A Short  Review  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Elementa. 

CII.  T.  his  is  a pretty  concife  account 
of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  dodlrine 
delivered  in  the  Elementa  Medicinae.  In 
it  the  feveral  proportions  neceffary  to  the 
developement  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple, are  laid  down  according  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  author  in  the  original  work.  And 
the  whole  is  interfperfed  with  explanatory 
remarks  and  illuftrations,  fo  as  to  give  the 
philofophical  and  medical  readers,  who 
are  otherwife  unacquainted  with  the  full 
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explanations,  a tolerable  idea  of  the  fubjedl. 
For  an  acquaintance  with  the  fuller  detail 
of  the  work,  and  its  feveral  applications  to 
ufe,  the  fubfequent  parts,  maybe  confulted. 

CIII.  In  the  fecond  part  and  firft  chapter 
of  the  work,  the  exciting  powers,  pro- 
ducing either  fthenic  or  afthenic  diatheiis, 
are  delivered  alternately,  as  each  power, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  force 
with  which  it  is  applied,  produces  either 
of  thefe  ftates.  The  order,  in  which  they 
are  treated,  is  precifely  that  in  which 
they  are  enumerated  in  the  I and  II  pa- 
ragraphs of  this  work,  or  in  the  XI  and 
XI I of  the  Elementa.  They  occupy  from  the 
CXI  number,  to  the  CXLVIII,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  II  chapter  of  the  fame  fecond 
part  of  the  work.  Next,  the  cauie  of  each 
diatheiis,  or  the  date  of  excitement,  pro- 
duced by  the  exciting  powers,  conftituting 
the  caufe,  is  briefly  announced  in  the 
CXLVIII  and  CXLIX  numbers.  The  III 
chapter  is  taken  up  with  a fhort  account  of 
the  fthenic  diatheiis,  or  of  the  chief  fymp- 
b b 2 
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toms  which  diftinguifh  that  ftate  of  the 
body.  The  V chapter  is  a fimilar  concife 
hiftory  of  the  afthenic  diathefis,  or  the 
chief  fymptoms  conftituting  it.  The  IV 
and  VI  chapters  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  principle  fymptoms,  the  former  of 
the  flhenic,  the  latter  of  the  afthenic ; not 
with  a view  to  fupply  any  deficiency  in 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  in  the  feve- 
ral  propofitions  in  which  that  is  unfolded, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  it  further 
confirmation.  This  part  of  the  work, 
therefore,  widely  differs  from  all  the  fymp- 
tomatologies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  medical  fy  Items  ; thefe  being  com- 
monly fo  many  expletives  or  means  of 
fupplying  the  glaring  want  of  principle, 
that  runs  through,  and  disfigures  the  whole. 
The  amount  of  fuch  explanations  is,  that 
they  are  fo  many  little  fyftems  within 
a great  one,  the  completenefs  of  which 
fhould  have  fuperfeded  them  all : They  are 
contradictions,  in  place  of  illuftrations ; 
exceptions,  in  place  of  explanations ; myf- 
terious,  diftracted,  hypothetical  jargon,  in 
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place  of  clear,  connected,  and  folid  demon- 
ftration  of  a fubject,  founded  on  a com- 
mon principle.  The  whole,  is  darknefs, 
for  light;  incoherence,  for  unity;  enig- 
mas and  riddles,  for  elucidations  of  na- 
ture : They  beget  neither  doubt,  uncertain- 
ty, nor  fufpence  of  judgment;  but  a clear 
conviction  of  their  perfection,  as  deviations 
from  truth  and  hmplicity,  and  of  their 
being  productions  of  a complete  depravity 
of  human  reafon.  The  four  chapters  laid 
mentioned,  occupy  from  the  CLI,  to  the 
CCXXXVII  paragraph,  or  from  the  III  to 
the  VII  chapter  of  the  fecond  part.  As  in 
every  other  part  of  the  work,fo  it  is  particu- 
larlyin  this,  that  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  the  detail  of  particulars,  reflect  mutual 
illuftration  and  confirmation  on  each  o~ 
ther.  The  arrangement  of  all  the  fiymp- 
toms  in  this  part,  has  not  received  that 
completenefs  which  the  author  wifhes  to 
give  it:  But,  till  that  fhall  be  done,  he 
refers  his  reader  to  an  example  of  a na- 
tural arrangement  of  the  principle  afte- 
nic  fymptoms,  as  thefe  afeend  in  difeafe 
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from  the  flighted  lofs  of  appetite,  to  the 
highed  convullive  and  ipafmodic  affection 
of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion* * * §  in 
tetanus  and  epilepfy.  The  feries  of  the 
fymptoms,  are  lofs  of  appetite,  loathing 
of  foodf,  third,  naufea  J,  vomiting  §,  pain 
of  the  domach  and  intedines  j| , pain  in 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  both 
cafes  fometimes  of  the  fpafmodic*,  and 
fometimes  of  the  convullive  kindf.  He 
profecutes  the  explanation  of  them  from 
the  CXCV  to  the  CCIII  paragraph,  flow- 
ing that  they  all  arife  from  a fet  of  debili- 
tating powers,  and  all  yield  to  dimulant 
remedies;  a fa£t,  which,  while  it  is  proved 

* Voluntary  motion,  is  that  motion  of  the  body,  which  is 
performed  by  its  own  mufcles,  with  the  confent  of  the  will, 
as  in  walking,  ftretching  out  a limb,  See . Involuntary  motion, 
is  that  which  is  performed  without  confcioufnefs  of  the  in- 

terference of  the  will,  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  that  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  by  fibres  that  are  mufcular,  but  not 
difpofed  in  a fafcicular  form,  as  thofe  in  the  mufcles. 

f Elem.  Med.  CLXXXVL  J Elem.  Med.  CLXXXVJL 

§ Elem.  Med.  CLXXXVIII.  ||  Elem.  Med.  CLXXXIX. 
CXCI.  ad  CXCIV.  • Elem.  Med.  CXC, 

f Elem.  Med.  CXCI.  to  CXCIV. 
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in  that  work  to  a demonftration,  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  entire  piece  of  medical  news 
to  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
dodlrine.  To  give  a fpecimen  both  of  his 
manner  of  explanation,  and  of  the  import- 
ant view,  in  which  that  explanation  has 
placed  the  fymptoms;  he  fays  in  the  CXCV 
number, 

CIV.  “The  fimple  courfe  of”  this  chain 
of  fymptoms  “is  fromthefligheftof  them,  in 
lofs  of  appetite,  arifing  from  want  of  the  fti- 
mulus  of  food,  and  of  other  ftimuli,  or  from 
an  overproportion  of  thefe,  to  fpafmodic  or 
convullive  pain.  For  the  reafons  juft  now 
mentioned*,  at  firft  there  is  no  defire  for 
food;  if  the  debilitating  practice,”  that  oc- 
cafioned  that,  “ is  perfifted  in,  and  there 
is  no  food  of  the  kind  that  can  be  taken, 
as  animal  foups,  a loathing  comes  on  + ; 
by  and  by,  if  ftill  nothing  flimulant  is  em- 
ployed, a third  will  fucceed;  to  quench 
which,  there  will  be  the  keeneft  defire 

* Elem.  Med.  CXCV.  f Elem  Med.  CLXXXVt 
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for  the  mo  ft  debilitating  power,  cold  wa- 
ter ; which  will  be  preferred  to  the  higheft 
delicacies,  and  greedily  fwallowed:  The 
latter  is  no  fooner  done,  than  it  is  followed 
by  ftomach  ftcknefs  which,  unlefs  pre- 
vented by  a diffufible  ftimulus,  fuch  as  a 
glafs  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit,  or,  that  failing, 
another,  perhaps  a third,”  according  to 
to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s former  habits,  will  go  on  diredlly 
to  vomiting  f : And  when  the  affedtion 
rifes  to  any  conftderable  violence,  an  acute 
pain,  in  the  time  of  vomiting,  arifes  in  the 
ftomach,”  exciting  the  feeling  of  “ a bar 
of  iron  in  that  organ,  placed  acrofs,  and 
rudely  overftretching  it : When  the  affec- 
tion ftill  increafes,  and  the  force  of  the 
caufe  gains  ground,  every  degree  of  tor- 
ture is  experienced ; the  head  aches  as  it 
were  from  the  ftroke  of  a hammer : There 
is  often  a profufe  loofenefs,  with  gripes 
and  great  pain ; but  “ the”  ftate  of  the 
“ belly  is  oftener  that  of  coftivenefs,  which, 

* Ekm.  Med.  CLXXXVII.  f Elem.  Med.  CLXXXVIII. 
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ill  the  inverted  periftaltic  motion”  that 
produces  vomiting,  is  lefs  to  be  wonder- 
ed at*;  and  there  occur  fro’m  time  to  time 
the  alternate  viciffitudes  of  vomiting  and 
loofenefsf.  Among  the  diftreffing  affec- 
tions juft  now  enumerated,  are  compre- 
hended, dyfpepfy,  or  indigeftion  in  Eng- 
lifh,  the  gout  itfelf,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery, 
cholera,  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  the 
green  purgings  of  children,”  a certain 
wafting  that  happens  to  them,  called  “tabes 
and  atrophy,”  meaning  that  confumption, 
where  a local  affecftion  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  inteftines,  not 
in  the  lungs ; “ and  the  far  greateft  part 
of  the  difeafes  of  that  early  age|.” 

CV.  “ As  the  caufe  proceeds  in  violence, 
and  the  debilitating  hurtful  powers  prove 
c c 

* Elem.  Med.  CXCV.  p.  io 6,  The  next  words  are  not 
tranflated,  becaufe  they  are  left  out,  in  an  after  corre&ion,  as 
tautology. 

f Elem.  Med.  after  vomendi , read  dejiciendique . See  aJfo 
Elem.  Med.  CLXXXIX. 

4 Elem.  Med.  CXCV. 
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{till  more  urgent ; the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion*, 
are  drawn  into  confent.  Sometimes  the 
legs,  fometimes  the  arms,  and  other  parts, 
are  varioufly  affe&ed  with  cramps.  The 
pains,”  occaiioned  by  thefe,  “are  felt  fome- 
times in  different  parts  of  the  thorax')'  all 
round ; fometimes  in  the  fhoulders ; at 
other  times  in  the  fides;  one  while  in  the 
back;  another  while  in  the  neck  behind. 
Nor  is  any  part  of  the  human  body  exempt- 
ed from  them : They  happen  in  the  regions 
of  the  lungs;  of  the  liver;  of  the  ftomach: 
Arifing  in  all  which,  they  are  the  efFecfl  of 
fpafmodic  or  convulfive  motion,  not  of  in- 
ternal inflammation,  as  they  have  beencom- 
monly  fuppofed : That  the  former  is  their 
real  origin,  is  proved  by  the  refloration  of 
the  feveral  ftimuli,”  the  want  of  which 
had  been  the  occafion  of  them,  “ remov- 
ing them,  often  inftantly,  always  in  a Ihort 
time,  and  replacing  the  healthy  flate ; it  is 


*Elem.  Med.  CXCVI. 
f which,  read  for  pe&us  in  the  original. 
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proved  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  op- 
polite  plan  of  cure,  confiding  in  bleeding, 
various  other  evacuations,  and  abftinence. 
Nay,  what  makes  ftill  more  flrongly  for 
the  fame  conclufion,  is,  that,  as  abftinence 
often  alone  is  fufficient  to  produce”  thefe 
“ pains ; fo  a full  and  rich  diet  has  been 
alfo  alone  fufficient  to  remove  them. 

CVI.  “ As  the  fame  pains  are  fometimes 
conjoined  with  the  irregular”fpafmodic  and 
convulfive  “ motions,  that  we  have  fpoken 
of,  and  fometimes  happen  without  them; 
they  are,  in  both  cafes,  abfolutely  free  from 
every  fort  of  inflammation;  and,  there- 
fore, to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  pains 
arifing  from  fuch,  or  a fimilar  caufe,  at- 
tention liiuft  be  paid  to  the  concourfe  of 
fymptoms”  accompanying  them.  The  pre- 
fence of  “ fthenic  diathefis  points  out  that 
the  pains  are  fthenic,”  that  of  the  “afthenic 
diathefis,  that  they  are  afthenic.  This  ob- 
fervation  applies  to  affedlions  of  daily  oc- 
currence, and  overturns  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice for  the  cure.  Even  head-ach,  which 
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is  fo  frequent  a complaint,  requires  the  fti- 
mulant  plan  of  cure  ten  times,  for  once  that 
it  requires  the  contrary,”  though  the  latter 
is  the  only  one,  till  of  late,  that  ever  was 
thought  of*. 

CVII.  There  is  a frequent  difeafe,  of  . 
which  pain,  fomewhere  in  the  cheft,  or  pul- 
monary region,  is  the  alarming  fymptom. 
The  more  ignorant  phylicians  have  often 
miftaken  it  for  a peripneumony-j';  and  the 
moll  knowing,  equally  unacquainted  with 
its  true  nature,  have  coniidered  it  as  a baf- 
tard  fort  of  that  difeafe.  The  mode  of 
treatment  made  ufe  of  by  both,  was  profu- 
boii  in  bleeding,  in  other  evacuations,  great 
abfcinence,  and  the  other  parts  of  an  ex- 
quiiite  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  Now,  a 
queftion  of  no  difficult  folution  occurs 
here:  To  what  is  its  great  fatality  owing? 
the  malignant  nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  the 
improper  method  commonly  employed  for 
.its  cure?  That  it  is  not  the  former,  the 
eafy  and  quick  folution  of  the  difeafe, 

* Elem.  Med.  CXCVII.  f Ekm.  Med.  CXCVIII. 
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when  treated  by  proper  flimulant  and  in- 
vigorating remedies,  proves  by  a large  in- 
duct  ion  of  faffs*;  that  it  is  the  latter,  is 
further  proved  by  the  conformity  of  the 
llimulant  plan  in  this  cafe,  to  that  which 
conflantiy  fucceeds  in  every  cafe  of  fimilar 
debility,  employed  in  different  degrees  of 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees 
of  the  caufe ; and  that  through  the  whole 
great  circle  of  afthenic  difeafes;  which,  in 
point  of  frequency,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  ninety-feven  out  of  the  hundred,  to  the 
fthenic  difeafes,  or  thofe  of  the  contrary 
form.  While  the  fact  refts,  refpedting  this 
cure,  upon  fuch  a folid  induction  of  proof; 
it  can  be  perceived,  in  conjunction  with  a 
great  many  of  equal  weight,  to  reflect  the 
fame  probation  upon  other  cures.  Accord- 
ingly, the  very  plan  of  cure,  that  proves  fo 
fuccefsful  in  that  painful  affection  of  the 

* A gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  both  the  principles  and 
pra&ice  of  the  new  doctrine,  found  both  this  difeafe,  and  even 
the  moderate  intermittent  fever  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  after 
refitting -the  ordinary  practice  ; the  former,  the  mode  of  cure 
fpoken  of  here ; the  latter,  the  peruvian  bark,  to  yield  readily  to 
a properly  conduced  llimulant  plan  of  cure. 
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thorax,  is  equally  fo  in  whatever  part  of 
the  abdomen,  or  external  furface,  the  pain 
oi  curs.  Nay,  the  chain  of  connection  goes 
further,  and  extends  to  “ fymptoms  of” 
high  morbid  “ perturbation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal*,  as  thofe  of  hyfteria,  cholera, 
colic,  dyfpepfy,  and  the  gout,  and  other 
affeCtions  without  a name.  According- 
ly, befide  the  pains  formerly  mentioned 
(CIV.),  there”  fometimes  “ happens  a cer- 
tain fenfation  of  burning,  anguifh,  painful 
throws,  and  direful  torment,”  in  the  fto- 
mach  or  inteftines,  which  are  “ formidable 
in  the  higheft  degree,  both  to  the  patient  and 
by-ftanders ; and,”  which  “ create  a fuf- 
picion”  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  others 
juft  now  mentioned,  “ of  inflammation 
being  their  caufef.  Thatthefe  complaints, 
however,  have  no  connection  with  in- 
flammation, and  that  they  depend  upon 
quite  an  oppofite  date  of  the  part,  is  pro- 

* From  talent  to  pulmones  is  dafned  out  in  the  CXCVXII 
No.  of  the  Elements,  as  a repetition- 

•f  This  cafe  the  author  himfelf  experienced,  3nd  found  the 
moil  difficult  of  cure  of  all  others  that  he  had  ever  engaged  in  ; 
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ved  by  the  cure  turning  out  as  often  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  it  has  yet  been  tried,”  and  its  trials 
have  been  many.  The  mode  of  cure,  up- 
on which  this  proof  turns,  is  the  ufe  of 
“ wine,  opium,  and  the  other  diflufible  fti- 
muli,”  as  mufk,  volatile  alkali,  camphire, 
aether;  after  the  ufe  of  which,  and  alfo 
along  with  them,”  beef,  or  other  “ animal 
foups ; after  them,”  and  when  the  patient 
can  take  and  digeft  it,  “folid  meat,  the  ufual 
diet,”  in  all  its  articles;  “the  ufual  mode  of 
life,  and  guarding  againft”  the  operation 
of  “ weakening”  powers.  Whatever  paf- 
fed  in  the  minds  of  phyficians  for  the 
caufe,  whether  they  confidered  that  as  ac- 
tual inflammation,  or,  according  to  their 
own  language,  as  inflammatory;  their  uni- 
form method  of  cure  proves,  that  they  had 
not  the  moft  diftant  comprehenflon  of  the 

it  requiring  the  whole  round  of  diffufible  ftimuli,  adminifler- 
ed  in  high  proportion,  and  with  the  utmofl  fkill  that  he 
himfelf  was  mailer  of.  The  cure  was  completed  in  ten  days, 
though  every  day  it  fuffered  a temporary  folution  from  the 
ufe  of  the  remedies : Ordinary  cafes,  however,  are  quickly 
cured. 
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true  caufe : But  that  it  is  not  either  in- 
flammation, or  any  ftate  approaching  to 
that,  is  evident,  both  from  the  certain,  and 
extend ve  probation  adduced;  and  from  this 
further  argument,  mentioned  in  the  origi- 
nal work,  that  the  fthenic  univerfal  inflam- 
mation, or  any  approach  to  it*,  is  never, 
even  in  fthenic  difeafes,  feated  in  an  inte- 
rior part  f . 

CVIII.  Beside  the  high  fymptoms  of 
difturbance,  mentioned  before,  as  affect- 
ing the  trunk,  with  a certain  refemblance 
to  peripneumony,  and  further  particula- 
rized in  theCXCIX  number  of  the  Elemen- 
ta:  In  the  natural  chain  of  connection  by 
which  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  united  into 
one  general  affection,  the  fame  in  kind, 
and  differing  only  in  degree;  their  com- 
mon caufe,  debility,  or  diminution  of  ex- 
citement, rifes  to  the  head,  producing  the 
violent  pain  of  that  organ,  and  even  “ de- 
lirium, often,  fo  fierce,  as  to  lead  to  efforts 

* Elem.  Med.  CLXIX.  to  CLXXII. 
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above  the  patient’s  ftrength.  This  (late 
happens  towards  the  end  of  typhus  fever, 
even  when  very  violent.  The  apprehen- 
fion,  with  refpeft  to  the  caufe,  is,  that  it  is 
inflammation : Blood  is  let,”  and  “direftly 
from  the  head  ; bliflers,  which  are  the  ex- 
treme unftion  of  phyfic,are  applied;  filence 
and  darknefs  are  enjoined;  even  the  gen- 
tlefl  flimulants  are  denied.  In  confequence 
of  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach,  of  the 
veffels  of  the  whole  fyflem;  in  confe- 

» 

quence  of  the  higheft  languor”  compati- 
ble with  the  living  flate,  and  that  only 
for  a fhort  time;  from  the  deficiency  of 
every  other  flimulus,”  as  well  as  thofe 
that  flimulate,  by  filling  the  ftomach  and 
veffels ; vertigo  * is  fupperadded  to  deli- 
rium;” and  the  patient,  “ deprived  of  his 
ftrength,  his  fenfes,  his  judgment,  breaths 
out  his  laft t”  This  is  another  high  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind  6f  affedtion  being  either 
without  fthenic  inflammation”  altogether, 
dd 

* a feeling  as  if  the  head  turned  round, 
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“ or,”  if  there  be  any  inflammation  in  the 
cafe,  “ of  its  being  quite  diftindt  from  uni- 
verfal  flhenic  inflammation*.  That  it  is  not 
the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  incredible  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  plan  of  cure,  which  firfl  ftimu- 
lates,  and  then  fills  the  veflels;  as  well  as 
by  the  complete  failure  of  the  debilitating 
evacuant  plan:  And  the  quicknefs  of  the 
reftoration  of  health  is  an  equal  proof  of 
its  being  no  other  inflammation.  Now, 
as  weaknefs  and  confufion  in  thinking, 
even  in  perfons  who  are  otherwife  found, 
is  the  uni  verfal  confequence  of  debility,  as 
arifing  both  from  other  fources,  and  from 
the  emptinefs  of  the  veffels,  and  a general 
penury  of  blood  and  other  fluids ; is  there 
any  wonder,  that,  in  the  higheft  penury 
of  thefe  fluids  compatible  with  life,  fcarce 
leaving  a fhadow  of  life,  amidft  a dimi- 
nution of  the  other  functions,  a failure 
of  the  intelle&ual  one,  that  is,  delirium, 
fhould  be  one  ? It  is,  however,  a de- 
monflrated  fact.  In  that  way,  famine, 
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and  water-drinking,  contrary  to  cuftom, 
after  drunkennefs,  or  a debauch  in  eat- 
ing as  well  as  drinking;  as  alfo  depref- 
fion  of  mind,  grief,  terror,  defpair,  not 
only  induce  temporary  delirium,  but  of- 
ten carry  up  their  effedt  to  downright 
madnefs.  The  fame  is  the  upfliot  of  any 
confiderable  lofs  of  blood : For  how  many 
perfons  have  there  been,  who,  after 
wounds,  received  in  line  of  battle  or  from 
highwaymen,  have,  during  their  life  and 
that  often  a pretty  long  life,  never  after 
.recovered  their  reafon  ? To  fay  nothing 
of  contufions,  wounds,  and  other  injuries, 
by  which  the  texture  of  the  brain  is  hurt, 
thefe  belonging  to  the  head  of  local  dif- 
eafes,  where  they  will  be  confidered;  is  not 
death  from  cold  effected,  amidfl;  a dimi- 
nution of  the  other  functions  by  deliri- 
um, preceding  it  ? From  thefe  fadts,  fo 
ftrong  and  numerous,  and  that  bring  near- 
ly all  the  exciting  powers  into  the  proof, 
the  conclulion  mull  be  admitted,  that 
head-ach,  and  every  failure  of  the  intellec- 
tual function,  in  all  its  degrees,  great  and 
d d 2 
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fmall,  and,  in  the  higheft  of  all,  delirium, 
do  not  at  all  depend  upon  fthenic  univetfal 
inflammation,  the  only  inflammation  hi- 
therto known ; nor  neceflarily  upon  the 
other  univerfal  one,  the  aftthenic  ; but 
upon  the  greateft  want  both  of  other  fti- 
mulant  powers,  and  of  that,  which  a 
due  fullnefs  of  the  veflels  affords,”  That 
the  latter,  however,  is  the  mod  frequent 
caufe  of  the  fymptoms  now  mentioned,  is 
evinced  from  the  eftablifliment  of  health 
being  fo  certainly  made  out  upon  the  new 
plan  of  cure*,” 

CIX.  Far  as  we  have  ftretched  out  this 
chain  of  famenefs  in  the  caufe  of  afthe- 
nic  fymptoms,  it  extends  yet  farther,  pro- 
ducing other  “ formidable  fymptoms  part- 
ly febrile,  partly  epileptic  and  apoplectic; 
l'uch  as  ftupor,and  difpofltion  tofleep,  in  all 
the  three;  in  fevers, often  that falfe  watch- 
ing, which  is  called  typhomania ; and 
“ fometimes  coma,”  or  that  profound  fleep 

* Elem.  Med,,  CCII, 
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that  gives  little  refrefhment  after  coming 
out  of  it;  “as  well  as  flatting  of  the  tendons; 
in  the  other  difeafes,  convullion,  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  voluntary  motions.  All  thefe, 
without  diftinction,  are  evidently  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe,  upon  which  all  aflhenic 
difeafes  depend,  that  is,  debility;  though 
fome  of  them,  as  typhomania,  and  dart- 
ing of  the  tendons,  have  been  imputed  to 
irritation;  others  to  plethora,  either  alone 
and  pure,  or  along  with  it  to  mobility.” 
But  the  fame  “ proof,”  that  has  been  fo 
often  adduced,  “ of  their  all  originating 
from  debilitating  powers,  and  being  all 
relieved  or  removed  by  flimulant  reme- 
dies,” is  fufficient  to  eflablifh  debility  as 
their  origin  in  common  with  all  thofe 
we  have  taken  notice  of.  It  is  in  vain, 
“ and  indeed  the  highefl  abfurdity,”  to 
make  plethora  the  caufe  of  apoplexy,  as 
if,  at  a time  of  life  when  the  fyflem  is 
enervated  and  almofl  bloodlefs,  that  is,” 
at  a period  “ when  food  is  neither  deli  red, 
nor  taken,”  in  due  quantity,  “nor  digefted” 
with  proper  force,  “ more  blood  could  be 
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produced  than  in  the  flower,  and  moft  vi- 
gorous period  of  human  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  apoplexy  fupervenes ; upon 
account  of  indirefl  debility  from  great 
age,  and  the  amount  of  excitement  during 
the  former  part  of  life,  the  folids  are  lan- 
guid, the  fluids  fcanty,  as  well  as  the 
fource  of  the  latter,  the  blood:”  Nor  is 
the  do&rine  of  plethora,  which  has  been 
equally  applied  to  epilepfy,  better  founded ; 
the  caufe  of  which  being  the  fame  debili- 
ty, the  fame  penury  of  fluids,”  as  in  apo- 
plexy, and  in  all  the  other  afthenic  difeafes. 

Fevers  may  conlill  in  indiredt  debility, 
as  is  undoubted  in  the  confluent  fmall 
pox*,  or  when  the  hurtful  power”  pro- 
ducing them  “ has  been  ebriety : But 
direct  debility  is  by  far  their  moft  fre- 
quent caufe  j'.” 

CX.  We  have  now,  at  greater  length,  than 
the  bounds  that  we  had  at  firft  prefcribed 
to  ourfelves  permitted,  given  an  example 
of  the  author’s  manner,  as  well  as  matter, 

* Elem  Med.  DCLXIX.  DCLXXVI. 
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in  his  explanation  of  fymptoms.  And,  if 
the  reft  of  the  chapter  from  which  this 
has  been  taken,  as  well  as  the  whole  fore- 
going one,  be  carefully  examined ; the  pur- 
port of  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  amount  to  a full  eftablifhment  of 
the  fundamental  principle : Which  is,  that 
we  are  nothing  in  ourfelves,  but  every 
moment  in  dependence  upon  the  exciting 
powers,  to  which  the  whole  phenomena 
of  life,  in  all  its  ftates*,  are  owing;  that 
thele  produce  only  perfedl  health,  or  devi- 
ation from  that  to  difeafes  and  death,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
applied ; that  the  healthy  ftate  is  unaccom- 
panied with  thofe  alterations  of  the  func- 
tions, which  are  called  fymptoms;  that  the 
latter, in  predifpofition, are  not  evident;  and, 
that  in  difeafe,  there  is  not  the  leaft  connec- 
tion betwixt  their  appearance  and  real  na- 
ture (XLI.  XLII.  XLIII) ; that  the  only  well 
founded  eftimation  of  them  muft  be  taken 
from  the  powers  producing  and  removing 

* Elem.  Med.  IX* 
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them,  compared  in  their  refpe£tive  degrees 
of  force,  with  thofe  that  produce  the 
healthy  ftate ; that,  when  their  excefs  goes 
to  a certain  height,  it  produces  fthenic  dif- 
eafe,  as  is  fhown  by  the  concourfe  of 
fymptoms,  enumerated  and  explained  in 
the  V chapter  ; that,  riling  Hill  higher,  or 
falling  too  low,  they  produce  the  difeafes, 
an  explanation  of  which  is  delivered  in 
the  VI  chapter,  and  examamplified  in 
the  fpecimen  given  here.  In  the  VII  chap- 
ter, the  fubject  of  which  is  the  conlide- 
ration  of  deep  and  vigilance,  whether 
in  their  falutary  or  morbid  ftate; 

CXI.  Sleep  is  conlidered  as  ariling 
from  the  fame  powers  which  induce  death, 
only  a6ting  in  a temporary  way  *.  In  the 
VIII  chapter,  the  cure  of  each  diathelis  is 
delivered  in  the  order  of  the  exciting 
powers,  as  firft  (II.  III.)  enumerated.  In 

* For  particulars,  confultthe  Elementa  from  CCXXXVII 
toCCLI. 
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the  IX  a companion  is  made  of  the  parts, 
or  means  of  cure  of  the  Ithenic,  with  each 
other;  and  in  the  X,  to  the  CCCIV  num- 
ber, the  fame  comparifon  of  the  parts  of 
cure  is  applied  to  the  afthenic  diathelis. 

CXII.  In  the  CCCIV,  the  title  of  which, 
added  in  manufcript,  is,  how  the  remedies 
Jhould  be  varied *,  an  eftimation  is  made 
of  the  comparative  force  of  the  remedies, 
and  of  the  effeCt  of  the  direction  of  dif- 
ferent remedies  to  different  parts,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  as  equal  a diminution  of 
excitement  in  Ithenic,  and  as  equal  an  in- 
creafe  in  afthenic  difeafes,  as  polfible,  and 
thereby  of  procuring  a complete  and  per- 
fectly equal  re-eftablilhment  of  health.  For 
want  of  which  knowledge,  when,  even  in 
the  cure  of  the  few  Ithenic  difeafes,  for  a 
grofs  idea  of  which  they  were  indebted  to 
Dr.  Sydenham,  phylicians  had  pulhed  a par- 
ticular remedy,  as  bleeding,  to  its  utmoft  ex- 
e e 

* Elem.  Med.  In  the  original.  Quo  modo  remedia  va- 
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tent,  and,  as  our  author  Ihows,  to  great  ex- 
cefs ; their  very  common  complaint  was,  that, 
though  they  had  ufed  that  remedy  fo  free- 
ly as  not  to  dare  to  pulh  it  further,  {till 
fomething  was  wanted  to  complete  the 
cure : The  plain  caufe  of  all  that  is  demon- 
ftrated  in  this  part  of  the  work;  where  he 
fays,  “To  bleeding  alone,  which  is  the 
mod  powerful  of  the  debilitating  reme- 
dies *,  it  is  improper  to  entruft  the  cure  of 
any  fthenic  difeafe;  for  though,”  by  it, 
“ the  excitement  is  fufficiently,  and,  per- 
haps, too  much  diminilhed  in  the  larger 
blood  veffels yet,  “ in  the  extremities  of 
thefe,  in  the  colourlefs  veffels,  and  in 
the  reft  of  the  fyftem  not  vafcular,  it  is 
not  enough  deminifhed  : There  is,  there- 
fore, an  inequality  in  the  fum  total  of 
cure : Confequently,  purging,  and  vomiting, 
which  latter  had  never  been  thought  of  in 
fthenic  difeafes,  where  it  is  highly  fervice- 
able,  and  upon  this  very  principle;  and 
never  omitted  in  afthenic  difeafes,  where 
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its  tendency  is  pernicious;  and  fweating, 
when  the  reduction,  or  original  gentlenefs, 
of  the  diathelis  admits  it ; and  abftinence, 
or  vegetable  aliment  and  watery  drink, 
and  cold;  laftly,  guarding  againft  the  fti- 
mulating  influence  of  the  paflions,  and  of 
the  exercife  of  the  intellectual  functions*: 
All  thefe  muft,  in  concourfe  or  fucceliion, 
be  ufed  in  their  proper  feafon  and  degree, 
to  produce  an  equal  diminution  of  fthenic 
diathefis,  and  therefore  a completion  of 
the  cure.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  lays 
claim  to  the  difcovery  of  even  the  cure  of 
fthenic  difeafes  ; from  thefe  two  confider- 
ations ; the  reduction  of  the  cure  to  its 
right  principle,  which  is  alfo  the  common 
one  of  all  the  reft  of  his  doCtrine;  and 
the  enlargement  of  it,  fo  as  to  render  it 
adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  practice  in 
every  poflible  cafe  j\ 

CXIIL  From  the  CCCVII  paragraph, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  continues  the 
e e 2 
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application  of  the  fame  idea  to  the  dif- 
eafes  of  debility,  or  his  afthenic  form  of 
difeafes ; and  fliows,  that,  as  bleeding,  the 
moft  powerful  remedy  of  fthenic  difeafes 
(CXII.),  is  not  folely  to  be  depended  on  for 
the  cure  of  that  fet  of  difeafes ; fo  neither 
is  the  operation  of  the  diffuftble  ftimuli, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  remedies  here 
required,  to  be  relied  on:  For,  befide  the 
ftomach,  upon  which  the  predominant 
part  of  their  operation  is  exerted,  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem  muft  receive  the  fup- 
port  due  to  them:  Particularly,  the  empti- 
nefs  of  the  veflels,  which  is  a morbid  ftate 
univerfal  in  this  fet  of  difeafes,  muft  be 
remedied  by  the  moft  nourilhing  alimen- 
tary matter,  given  in  fuch  form,  as  can  be 
taken  and  digefted;  and  theftimulus  of  heat 
muft  be  applied  to  the  external  furface : 
By  which  means,  both  the  internal  and 
external  furfaces,  and  the  vafcular  fyftem 
over  all,  receive  their  equal  fupport  from 
the  remedies*.  Befide  the  ufe  of  thefe,  a- 
long  with  the  diffuftble  ftimuli  f,  the  ex- 
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citement  afforded  by  the  motion  of  the 
body,  firffc  in  geflation,  and  then  in  exer- 
cife,  muft  be  applied*.  Laflly,  the  di- 
muli,  fupplied  by  the  exercife  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty,  by  a proper  date  of 
paffxonand  emotion,  and  a greater  purity 
of  air,  than  is  eafily  applicable  to  patients 
confined  to  a room,  are  requifite  to  the 
finifhing  of  the  cure  ; which  lafl,  being 
what  is  called  the  convalefcent  date,  re- 
quires a common  management  with  the 
convalefcent  date  from  dhenic  difeafef. 
He  finifhes  the  whole  of  this  preliminary 
and  reafoning  part  of  his  work  in  the 
CCCXII  paragraph,  with  the  following 
words : 

CXI  V.“  The  dimulant  J plan  of  cure,  whe- 
ther the  theory  or  the  practice  ; the  caufe; 
the  exciting  powers ; the  indication  of  cure ; 
or  the  remedies,  be  confidered,  is,  in  all  its 
parts, bren-new.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  whole 

* Elem.  Med.  CCCX. 
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doctrine,  that  has  hitherto  been  delivered, 
a demonftration,  that  the  art  of  medicine, 
hitherto  conjectural*,  incoherent,  and  con- 
tradictory in  all  its  parts,  is  reduced  to 
an  aCtual  fcience,  founded  not  upon  ma- 
thematical principles,  which  is  only  one 
fort  of  probation,  but  upon  phyfical  ones; 
and  fupported  by  the  fure  teftimony  of  our 
fenfes,  that  affords  the  very  axioms,  upon 
which  the  elements  of  mathematics,  the 
onlydemonftrated  part  of  the  fcience,  reft  ? 

CXV.  After  proving  in  the  XI  chapter, 
that  the  remedies  of  difeafes  are  the  fame 
with  all  the  other  powers  ; a proof  which 
had  been  in  effeCl,  though  not  in  form, 
fufticiently  made  out  before  ; in  the  XII 
and  laft  chapter  of  this  firft  part  of  his 
work,  he  extends  the  fubjeCl  to  every  thing 
vital  in  nature:  We  fliall  prefent  the  reader 
with  a literal  tranflation  of  it:  It  is  en- 
titled, 

* Celfus  in  his  preface  fays  ars  nojlra  conjefluralis  £/?,  and 
many  have  hadreafon  to  fay  that  befide  Celfus. 
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That  all  the  Powers , which  fupport  any  fort  of 
Life , arc  the  fame : Or , 

The  Principle  of  Farming. 

CXVI.  “ Again, arenot  the  powers,  which 
produce  and  fupport  perfed  health,  the 
fame  with  thofe,  which,  by  excefs  of  force, 
occafion  fthenic,  by  a deficiency  of  it,  afthe- 
nic  difeafes,  and  the  refpe<5tive  predifpofi- 
tions  to  each,”  and  that  “ without  any  dif- 
ference, except  in  degree  (X.  to  CXVI.)  ?” 

CXVII.  Further,  as  the  whole  forego- 
ing doctrine  teaches,  the  hurtful  powers  pro- 
ducing fthenic  difeafes,  are  the  remedies  of 
afthenic,  and  the  hurtful  powers  exciting 
the  latter,  are  the  remedies  of  the  former*” 
(LXXXIV.  LXXXV.  LXXXVI.).  The 
functions  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animals  can 
eafily  be  perceived  to  be  of  a fimilar  kind 
to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies, differing  only 
in  degree,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 

* Elem  Med.  LXXXIX.  XC.  XCI.  93.  94.  M.  S. 
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firnple  folids  in  form,  figure,  proportion, 
quantity,  difpofition  and  ftruCture.  The  ef- 
fect of  that  is,  that,  though  fome  animals 
exceed  the  human  fpecies  in  the  perfection 
of  their  corporeal  functions,  yet,  the  far 
greateft  number  fall  Ihort  of  it,  even  inthefe; 
and  all  in  the  portion  of  intellectual  powers 
alloted  to  them.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
is,  among  the  other  animals,  a fcale  of  life 
ftretching,  in  uniform  gradation,  from 
their  neareft  approach  to  human  excellence, 
downwards,  till  it  difappears  in  a fhade 
of  ambiguity  with  the  living  ftate  of  ve- 
getables. But  the  chain  of  life  ends  not 
there;  that  is  not  the  place  where  nature 
has  marked  her  degree  of  nought:  From  the 
greateft  perfection  of  this  fort  of  life,  till 
either  its  extinction  in  foftil  exiftence,  or 
its  tranfition  into  an  obfcure  mode  of  vi- 
tality, that  we  cannot  comprehend;  there 
are  likewife  a great  number  of  degrees  of 
vitality,  ftill  the  fame  through  its  whole 
extended  line.  As  fpace  and  duration  for 
certain  are,  fo  life,  poflibly,  is,  infinite  over 
the  univerfe : The  idea,  however,  is  ob- 
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fcure,  and  not  to  be  profecuted.  Our  au- 
thor, accordingly,  mindful  of  his  own  rule 
(p.  V.  VI.  VII.  XIX.  XXI.  XXII.),  has  here 
fet  up  his  pillar  of  ne  plus  ultra,  and  is 
content  to  limit  his  fyftem  of  life,  his 
fcience  of  living  ftate,  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality,  in  the 
following  words,  added  inM.S.  marked  32  6* 

CXVIII.  “ There  are  many  reafons  for 
the  opinion,  that  this  globe  has  undergone 
great  changes ; that,  whatever  is  now  fea, 
has  been  land,  whatever  is  land  at  pre- 
fent,  has  been  fea,  and  that  folhls  have  not 
been  more  tenacious  of  their  refpeftive 
forms.  But,  whether  they,  like  animals 
and  plants,  have  a fort  of  life,  fo  as, 
like  thefe,  to  be  produced  into  living  ftate, 
to  grow,  to  attain  to  a full  ftate  of  vigour, 
to  decay,  to  die,  and,  in  death,  lofe  their 
living  form;  the  length  of  their  age,”  which 
may  be  millions  of  centuries,  “ and  the 
Ihortnefs  of  ours,  deprive  us  of  the  means 
of  knowing,  and  of  coming  to  the  truth 
of  fo  vaft  a faff” 
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CXIX.  “ All  the  powers,  that  fupport 
any  ftate  of  animal  life,  are  the  fame  in 
kind,  only  differing  in  degree : Concerning 
which,  every  conclufion  that  has  been 
drawn,”  equally  “ applies  to  plants.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  animals,  in  every  ftate  of  life 
have  their  exciting  powers  (I.  II.  III.  V.); 
in  predifpofitions  and  difeafes,  their  ex- 
citing hurtful  powers  (X.  LII.  LVIII.);  in 
the  cure  of  both* * * §,”  and  in  either  of  the 
two  forms,  “ their  refpe<5tive  indications 
(LXXXIV.)  f,  and  refpedtive  remedies 
(LXXXVI.)J;  the  fame  thing,  in  every  re- 
fpecft,  happens  to  plants.” 

CXX.  “ The  powers  exciting  which,  in 
every  ftate  of  life,  are  heat,  air,  moifture, 
light,  fome  motion,  internal  juices  §.” 

* for  morborum,  read  utrorumque  in  this  paragraph,  which 
is  Elem.  Med.  CCCXVIII. 

f Elem.  Med.  LXXXVIII. 

{ Elem.  Med.  LXXXIX.  XC.  XCI. 

§ Elem.  Med.  CCCXIX.  interline  motus  aliqu'is,  fucci  tutus, 
what  follows  lux  in  the  fentence  is  erafed  §s  out  of  pla*;©. 
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CXXI.  “ The  atftion  of  the  fame  alfo 
confxfts  in  ftimulus  (VII.  VIII.  IX.) ; by 
which  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  this  fort 
of  life,  fome  fenfe,  fome  motion,  and  ver- 
dure are  produced:  And  the  caufe  of  this 
ftate  is  the  common  effedt  of  the  exciting 
powers  (V.). 

CXXII.  “ Nay,  here  alfo,  thefe  powers 
(CXX.),  when  applied  in  exacft  propor- 
tion, produce  health ; and  difeafes,  or  pre- 
difpofitions,  are  the  confequence  of  their 
application,  either  in  excefs  or  under- 
proportion j the  former  inducing  thofe 
that  depend  on  too  much,  the  latter,  thofe 
that  arife  from  too  little  ftimulus  (X.). 
Accordingly,  too  much,  or  too  little  moif- 
ture,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  lead  to  dif- 
eafes and  death,  by  an  equal  operation,” 
“diretftly  or  indirectly  debilitating:  And,  as 
the  rays  of  the  fun  *,  when  too  intenfe,  or 
too  long  continued,  prove  debilitating  indi- 
f f 2 

* Before  tenelrae  in  this  fentence  CCCXXI  of  the  E!e. 
menta,  read  foils  radii  vcl 
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redlly;  while  too  much  darknefs,  ortoo  long 
a continuance  of  it,  diredtly  operate  the  fame 
effect;  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  night 
and  day,  of  light  and  darknefs,  is  a provi- 
fion  of  nature*,  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance, or  exceflive  fplendor,  of  the  rays  of 
light,  from  ftimulating  either  in  excefs, 
and  thereby  inducing  fthenic  difeafes,  or 
in  ultimate  excefs,  and  thereby  inducing 
thofe  of  indirect  debility;”  as  alfo  to  pre- 
vent  difeafes  of  direct  debility  from  per- 
petual darknefs, 

CXXIII.  “ Nor  are  plants  deftitute  of 
their  refpective  excitability  (I.  V.);  which, 
equally  as  in  animals,  is  not  different  in 
different  parts  of  its  feat,  nor  does  it  con- 
fift  of  parts,  but  is  one”  uniform  “ undi- 
vided property  over  the  whole  fyflem 
(XXXI.) : The  confequence  of  which  is, 
that,  to  whatever  part  of  a plant  anyf 
exciting  power  is  applied,  its  operation, 
whether  in  excefs,  in  exadl  proportion,  or 

* A little  after  erafe  •vuletur. 

i The  idiom  of  the  Latin  leads  to  fay  each . Ekm.  Med** 
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in  defed,  immediately  affeds  the  excitabi- 
lity over  the  whole  fyilem.” 

CXXIV.  “ That  effed  takes  place 
here  alfo  with  the  fame  inequality  as  in 
animals,  being  greater  in  the  part,  to 
which  the  exciting  power  has  been  imme- 
diately applied,  than  in  any  other  equal 
part  (XXXII.):  And,  as,  in  animals,  the 
caufe  of  that  turns  upon  two  circumffan- 
ces,  the  dired  impulfe  of  the  power  upon 
the  part  efpecially  affeded  (XXXII.),  and 
a greater  force  of  it  upon  the  excitability 
of  that  part,  than  of  any  other  equal  part; 
fo  the  fame  thing  happens  in  plants ; And, 
as  in  the  brain,  in  the  ftomach,  and  intef- 
tines  (XXXII.),  the  excitability  has  a great- 
er affinity  to  the  impulfe  of  the  powers,  than 
in  molt  other  parts ; in  like  manner  the  root 
of  plants  fo  correfponds  to  thefe  parts,  as 
to  be  moft  completely  affeded  by  the  ex- 
citing powers : It  is  to  the  root  of  plants, 
in  preference  to  other  parts  of  them,  that 
moifture  flows:  It  is  in  the  root*  that  the 

* illic  in  the  original. 
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moft  perfect  temperature  occurrs ; where” 
the  heat  is  “ neither  exceflive,  and”  there- 
fore “ liable  to  produce  fthenic  affection ; 
nor  ultimately  exceflive,  fo  as  to  endanger 
indirect  debility;  nor  deficient,  or  what  is 
called  cold,  fo  as  to  produce  direct  de- 
bility*” 

CXXV.  “ But  the  only  ufe  of  the  foil, 
through  the  pores  of  which  the  powers, 
we  have  mentioned,  penetrate,  is  to  act  as 
a filter,  the  pores  of  which  are  neither  fa 
large,  as  to  allow”  the  powers  “ to  go 
down  in  too  great  a quantity,  and  produce, 
firfl  a fthenic,  or  too  luxuriant  a ftate  of 
the  plant,  and  afterwards  indirect  debili- 
ty; nor  fo  contracted,  as  by  not  giving 
fufficient  admiflion”  to  the  powers,  to 
occafion  “ indirect  debility,  or  the  decay- 
ing ftate  of  the  plant : But  that  the  foil,” 
otherwife  “ is  not  neceffary  to  a certain 
life  of  vegetables,  is  proved  by  their  living 
to  a certain  degree  in  pure  water;  and  that 
it  is  ufeful  as  a filter,  is  inferred  from  the 
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good  effeCl  of  plowing,  breaking  the  clods, 
dividing  clayey,  tough,  earth,  with  lime,  ab- 
forbent  earth,  and  thereby  relaxing  its 
pores ; and  likewife  from  the  good  effeCt 
of  “ making  land,  that  is  too  friable,  more 
adhefive  and  tough  by  dunging  it;”  from 
that  “ of  covering  thin  ground  with  rags 
and  ftones,  andbythefe*  keeping  in  the 
heat  and  moifture,  and  by  contracting  the 
pores  in  every  refpedlf.” 

CXXVI.  “ Accordingly,  the  reafon  is 
evident,  why  every  fandy,  as  well  as  every 
clayey  foil,  when  the  former  does  not  receive, 
the  latter  part  with,  fome  tenacity,  is  barren 
and  unfruitful : Hence,  very  hot  fummers 
and  countries  are  hurtful  to  clayey  grounds, 
by  obftru&ing  the  pores”  of  the  foil ; but 
ferviceable  to  friable  and  lean  ones,  by 
contracting  the  pores : “ Hence,  dry  fea- 
fons  fuit  low-lying  rich  lands, which  draw, 
from  all  quarters  around,  a quantity  of 
moifture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ; whereas 
rainy  feafons”  are  the  favourable  ones  to 

* fic. 
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high  grounds  of  a thin,”  poor,  “ foil:  De- 
clivities of  a northern  afped*  the  foil  of 
which  is  commonly  of  the  latter  fort,  are 
cherifhed  and  flickered  by  clumps  of  trees, 
fet  down  here  and  there,  and”  even  “ by  a 
great  number  of  loofe  bare  {tones,  cover- 
ing the  furface:  Thefe  are  ferviceable  by 
the  heat  and  moifture  which  they  afford; 
and  the  the  taking  away  the  {tones,  a prac- 
tice, which  an  ill  advifed  induftry  has 
fometimes  fuggefted,  is  productive  of  hurt- 
ful confequences:  But  there  is  not  the 
fame  occaflon  for  fuch”  fources  of  flielter 
and  moifture  “ in  places  of  a fouthern  aft 
ped,  they  being  cheriflied  by  the  fun,  de- 
fended from  the  cold  winds,”  (which  are 
commonly  thofe  that  blow  from  any  of 
the  northern  points  betwixt  due  eaft  and 
weft,) <c  and  expofed  by  their  more  happy 
fituation  to  the  breezes,  that  blow  from 
the  fouth  ; which,”  beftdes  their  warmth, 
“ are  feldom  too  dry.” 

CXXVII.  “ Celsus,  for  a reafon  at 
firft  not  very  obvious,  fets  out,  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  his  preface  with  the  infinuation 
of  a connexion  between  agriculture  and 
medicine.  That  there  is  fuch  a connexion, 
and  a clofe  one,  is  proved  by  the  forego- 
ing obfervations : But  the  purport  of  thefe 
goes  further:  It  holds  out  a fundamental 
principle,  upon  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life*  in  all  its  ftates,  may  be 
explained.  The  want  of  that  principle 
has  been  acknowledged  and  regreted:  But 
the  caufe  of  regret  wras  greater  than  was 
rightly  underftood.  The  fame  want  of 
principle  in  agriculture,  as  in  medicine, 
has  produced  the  fame  errors  in  practice. 
The  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  of  the  ma- 
nure, have  been  conftantly  talked  of,  as 
producing  all  the  good  or  bad  effects  that 
were  obferved.  The  common  language, 
in  books  of  farming,  has  been  about  the 
falts  of  the  manure*  the  falts  of  the  foil, 
the  oil  of  the  manure,  and  the  oil  of  the 
foil ; as  if  thefe  ingredients,  blended  either 
with  the  earth,  or  the  matter  added  to  it 
for  the  purpofe  already  mentioned,  had 
any  effect,  independent  of  that  which 
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gives  the  due  porofity.  The  external 
powers,  producing  and  fupporting  vegeta- 
tion, are  thofe  we  mentioned,  and  thofe 
only:  Nor  does  the  foil,  whatever  qualities 
are  affigned  to  it,  perform  any  other  ufe, 
but  that  of  a filter,  drainer,  orconduilor  of 
the  external  exciting  powers : And  the  foie 
virtue  of  the  manure  is,  to  correil  the 
faulty  date  of  porofity,  in  the  way  that  has 
been  mentioned.  The  whole  fails  in 
farming  and  gardening,  when  fully  and 
judicioufly  reported  and  properly  Hated, 
will  be  found  to  bring  complete  proof  of 
this  fundamental  propofition.  In  the  mean 
time, 

CXXVIII.  “ To  return”  from  this  illuf- 
tration  and  extenfion  of  our  fubjeil,  the 
doctrine  of  life  ; “ from  all  that  has  been 
faid  of  the  culture  and  nature  of  plants, 
we  learn  that  their  life  is  perfectly  fimilar 
to  that  of  animals,  that  every  thing  vital  in 
nature  is  governed  by  the  excitement,  which 
the  exciting  pov/ers  alone  produce;  that 
no  inherent  property,  necefiary  to  the  fup- 
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port  of  life,  exifts  in  any  living  fyftem, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable ; that  the 
fame  powers  which  firft  produce,  and  then 
fupport  iife,  at  length  tend  to  death;  that 
the  living  date,  its  continuation,  decay, 
and  diflolution,  are  all  “ equally  natural ; 
that  every  living  fyftem  lives  in  its  pro- 
duction; that,  in  that  way,  the  generations 
of  animals  and  vegetables  are  renewed,  the 
univerfe  remains,  and  remains  for  ever ; in 
one  word,  that  all  things  have  been  fabri- 
cated with  one”  tingle  “ inftrument.” 

CXXIX.  “The  motions  of  the  planets, 
which  were  made  to  remain  and  continue 
their  courfes  for  ever.,  all  depend  upon 
this  one  principle,  That  they  go  in  a 
ftraight  direction,  like  all  projeCtiles  ; and 
then,  by  the  power  of  gravity,  which  af- 
feCts  them  all,  are  conftantly  drawn  down- 
ward, and,  in ' that  way,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  all  thrown  into  circular  motions. 
But, in  the  fmaller  living  bodies,  with  which 
thefe  larger  ones  are  filled,  that  is,  animals 
and  plants,  the  whole  fpecies  of  which  re- 
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main,  while  the  individuals”  of  each  fpe- 
cies  “ perilh;  the  fame  caufe,  which  pro- 
duces the  commencing  and  perfect  ftate 
of  their  functions,  occasions”  alfo  “the  di- 
minution, the  decay,  and  at  laft  the  extinc- 
tion of  thefb.  It  is  not,  therefore,  true, 
that  fome  powers,  are  naturally  made  for 
the  production  of  life  and  health,  others 
for  that  of  difeafes  and  death;”  on  the 
contrary,  “ the  tendency  of  them  all  is  in- 
deed to  life;  but  that  is  forced,  while,  after- 
ward, their  tendency  to  death  is  quite  Ipon- 
taneous* 


The  Account  of  the  Elementa  continued , 

CXXX.  TL  His  finilhes  the  frit  volume 
of  the  Elementa  Medicinae.  The  fecond 
contains  the  practical  part  of  the  doctrine, 
or  its  application  to  difeafes  as  an  art. 
Where,  firft,  an  account  is  given  of  flhe- 

nic  difeafes;  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 

\ 
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tail  of  which,  occupy  from  the  CCCXXVIII 
paragraph  to  the  CCCCLIII;  and  their 
cure  from  the  latter  to  the  Dill,  or  IV  part 
of  the  work; 

CXXXI.  Where  the  account  of  aflhe- 
nic  difeafes  begins,  extending  to  the  DCXG 
paragraph,  or  the  V and  laft  part  of  the 
whole  work.  In  the  preface,  the  author 
had  given  an  account  of  the  circumftances 
which  led  him  to  this  extenfive  difcovery; 
and  had  faid,  that  the  caufe,  and  cure,  and 
true  nature  of  the  gout,  a difeafe  to  which 
he  himfelf  was  liable,  were  the  firft  part 
of  difcovery  he  made:  But,  it  is  here  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  view  given  of  every  one 
of  the  aflhenic  difeafes,  is  equally  new,  as 
that  of  the  gout;  and  that  the  gout,  inftead 
of  being  a difeafe,  fui  generis,  according 
to  the  pedantic  language  and  unphilofo- 
phical  ideas  of  fyftematic  writers,  is,  in 
every  refpedl,  fuch  a difeafe  as  every  o- 
ther,  occalioned  by  debility.  All  which 
will  fufficientl/  appear  from  the  explana- 
tion of  fymptoms,  a fpecimen  of  which  has 
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been  given  here ; and  likewife  from  the  his- 
tory and  cure  of  the  gout,  delivered  from 
the  DXCV  to  the  DCIV  paragraph,  where 
the  defcription  of  the  moderate  gout,  and 
from  the  DCXIII  to  DCXVII,  where  that 
of  the  violent  cafe  of  it,  is  given. 

CXXXII.  From  the  DCL  to  DCXC, 
intermittent  fevers,  or  the  feveral  forms  of 
agues,  notwithflanding  of  the  feeming  re- 
markable difference  of  their  types,  are 
iliown  to  be  the  fame  cafes  of  difeafe  as 
continued  fevers  ; the  latter  the  fame  as 
dyfentery,  the  confluent  fmall  pox,  and 
cholera,  arranged  among  them;  every  one 
of  them  the  fame  as  the  plague;  and  the 
whole  the  fame,  as  any  other  difeafe  of 
this  form,  though  never  e (teemed  febrile. 

CXXXIII.  In  the  V and  iaft  part,  or 
divifion,  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
DCXC  paragraph  to  the  end,  he  delivers 
his  do<5trine 
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Of  Local  Difeafes. 

CXXXIV.  The  arrangement  of  which, 
he  delineates  in  the  following  yDrds : 
“ Local  difeafes,”  fays  he,  not  “ in  an” 
•artificial  or  arbitrary  “ order,”  but  in  that 
“ of  nature,  are  divided  into  five  parts,”  or 
heads.  “ The  firft  of  which  comprehends” 
thofe  “ organic  difeafes,  in  which  no  af- 
fection arifes  in  any  part  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, unlefs  in  the  part  firft  injured.  This 
affection  happens  in  parts  that  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  expreflion,  little 
fenfibility,  and  are  endowed  with  little  ex- 
citability.” 

V 

CXXXV.  “The  fecond  divifion  occurs 
in  parts”  that  are  “ very  fenlible,  endowed 
with  very  much  excitability ; in  which  the 
effect  of  the  local  affedlion  is  propagated 
over  the  whole  body,  over  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyftem;  and”  in  which  “ a great  many 
fymptoms,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  univerfal 
difeafe,  are  produced.  The  third  is”  that 
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“ divifion  in  which  a fymptom  of  univdrfal 
difeafe,  at  firft,”  like  every  one  of  thofe  that 
“ depend  upon  increafed  or  diminifhed 
excitement,  rifes  to  that  degree,  in  which 
it  is”  no  longer  “ under”  the  influence  of 
“ excitement,  and,”  therefore,  “ affefted 
by  none  of  the  remedies,  that  corretft  the 
morbid  ftate  of  excitement.  The  fourth 
divifion,” is  appropriated  to  thofe  cafes, “in 
which  a contagion  is  externally  applied  to 
the  body,  and  diffufed  through  the  whole.” 
The  difeafes  arranged  under  “ the  fifth 
head,  arife  in  confequence  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  poifons,  and  of  their  diffufion  over 
all  the  veffels,  in  fuch  fort,  that  they  are 
not  underftood  immediately,”  or  “ at  firft* 
to  have  any  tendency  either  to  increafe  or 
diminifh  excitement;  but  falling,  different- 
ly in  different  cafes,  upon  parts,  to  injure 
the  texture  of  thefe,  and,  by  that  injury,  to 
produce  fymptoms  of  tumult  and  diforder 
over  the  reft  of  the  fyftem. 

CXXXVI.  The  author  of  the  Element 
ta  ufes  in  his  lectures  to  reduce  the  whole 
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doctrine  to  fuch  a fhort  Ample  view  as  he 
can  exprefs  in  a fcale.  In  that  he  draws 
a line,  divided  into  eighty  parts,  exprefling 
fo  many  degrees  of  excitability,  alloted  to 
any  given  fyftem  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  its  living  ftate.  While  all  thefe 
are  entire,  the  fyftem  is  underftood  to  be 
not  yet  brought  into  its  living  ftate.  When 
they  are  all  worn  out,  life  is  fuppofed 
to  be  come  to  an  end.  The  mark  at 
eighty,  is  life  to  be*;  that  at  o’  is  life 
paft  f.  Again,  the  increafe  of  life,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wafte  of  excitability,  which 
is  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  excit- 
ing powers,  to  a certain  limit,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  decreafing  numbers  from  eighty 
to  forty,  in  the  line  of  excitability;  and  by 
increaftng  numbers  from  o’  to  forty,  in 
that  of  excitement.  This,  then,  is  marked 
as  the  point  of  life,  in  its  completed  ftate, 
and  moft  perfect  vigour  (XIII.).  Be- 
yond that,  the  decay  of  life,  in  proportion 
hh 
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to  all  further  wade  of  the  excitability, 
{till  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
citing powers,  is  exprefled  by  continuing 
the  decreafing  numbers  from  forty  to 
o’,  equally  with  refpedt  to  excitability 
and  excitement.  This  may  be  confidered 
as  either  a fcale  of  human  life  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  or,  as  a fcale  of  all  the 
deviations  from  the  point  of  health  to- 
wards either  of  the  extremes  of  predifpo- 
fition  and  morbid  date,  till  the  complete 
diffolution  of  the  living  date  in  death. 

CXXXVII.  In  the  DCCI  paragraph,  he 
equally  proves  the  application  of  his  fun-, 
damental  principle  to  local,  as  to  univerfal 
difeafes ; lhowing,  that  it  is  the  excitement 
(XXVI),  that  governs  thfc  whole  pro- 
cefs  in  both  cafes,  and  that  nature  has 
no  powers  independent  of  it.  The  con- 
clufion  then,  from  the  whole  view  that 
we  have  taken  of  this  work,  is,  that  ex- 
citement, univerfal  or  local,  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  governs  life  over  all  nature.  The 
motions  of  the  planets,  though  Sir  Ifaac 
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Newton  had  not  difcovered  them,  would 
have  continued ; but,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  other  parts  of  this  large  fubject,  hu- 
man health  depends  upon  too  nice  an  ad- 
justment of  exciting  operation,  not  to  re- 
quire the  higheft  Skill,  and  moil  dexterous 
execution,  to  regulate  it,  and  maintain  the 
equal  balance. 
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PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  SPASM, 

AS  TAUGHT  IN  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH . 


CXXXVIII.  The  moft  difficult  and  irk- 
fometafk,  in  which  the  reafoning  faculty* 
can  be  engaged,  is  the  attempt  to  refute  a 
dodlrine  completely  falfe  and  abfurd.  As,  in 
the  pureft  demonftrative  fcience,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  propofitions,  the  truth 
of  which  is  not  proved  by  demonftration, 
but  referred  to  the  teftimony  of  feeling; 
fo,  in  falfe  fyflematic  reafoning,  there  are 
many  fundamental  and  other  propofitions, 
the  falfity  of  which  eludes  demonftration, 

* Wc  (hall,  before  we  are  done,  fee  the  difference  betwixt 
the  reafoning  faculty  and  the  medical  faculty. 
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and  admits  of  no  other  probation,  but 
that  alfo  anting  from  feeling : The  former 
are  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths ; the  lat- 
ter are  hypothefes,  or  felf-evident  falfe- 
hoods.  Mod  of  the  fyftems  in  other 
tranches  of  philofophy,  and  all  the  medi- 
cal fyftems,  fet  out  with  this  kind  of  falfe 
reafoning : It  is  the  logic  that  diftinguilhes 
almofl  every  work:  The  very  page  of  hiftory 
has  not  been  exempted  from  it:  The  dignity 
of  hiftory  has  been  debafed;  its  truth  con- 
taminated ; its  impartiality  facrificed  at 
the  fhrine  of  fuperftition,  policy,  and  in- 
tereft.  The  humane  indignation,  that  op- 
preflion,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  exercifed  over 
the  mild,  defencelefs,  and  innocent,  excites, 
is  more  provoked  by  the  falfe  colourings  of 
the  foothing  narrative,  than  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  atrocious  deeds : For  the  vileft 
of  purpefes  have  the  foundations  of  truth, 
candour,  and  every  moral  virtue  been  under- 
mined, and  in  the  very  writings  that  were 
intended  to  rear  and  fupport  them.  The 
public  has  been  deceived,  and  wantonly  in- 
fulted;  The  whole  bufmefs  of  fcience  has 
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been  a mafquerade:  It  is  time  to  unmaflc, 
and  exhibit  the  genuine  features  of  the  ac- 
tors. An  attempt  to  which,  with  refpedt  to 
medicine  is  the  intention  of  this  work:  To 
execute  it,  a fpecimen  of  the  truth  is  not 
enough : The  habits  of  practitioners,  the 
contagious  influence  of  opinion,  and  the 
impreflions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public,  are  not  to  be  removed  ail  of  a fad- 
den,  and  by  the  perufal  of  a few  outlines.: 
Still  the  tares  may  be  miftaken  for  the 
wheat : The  weeds  of  error  may  choak  it 
in  the  blade : To  prevent  which,  the  foil 
muft  be  entrenched  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots : Not  a tendril  muft  be 
left:  Eradication  is  required:  It  is  net 
enough  to  {how  truth:  It  muft  be  well 
marked  by  its  contrail  in  error. 

GXXXIX.  All  tnis  will  be  bell  effi  dted, 
by  beginning  with  that  fyftcm  in  prefe- 
rence to  others,  which  was  the  laft  in  re- 
putation, and  of  which,  though  itfelf  I as 
palled  away,  Inch  impreflions  may  fall 
remain,  as  to  require  extirpation.  The 
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fyflem,  therefore,  of  fpafm,  as  it  has  been 
taught  for  about  twenty  years  in  the  me- 
dical Ichool  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  flill  is 
taught,  and  as  it  is  contained  in  a book,  en- 
titled, Firft  Lines*  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
is  the  fubjedt,  which, for  the  reafon  affigned, 
is  judged  the  molt  proper  to  fet  out  with. 

CXL.  As  fpafm  is  the  word  of  this 
do&rine,  and  fuppofed  to  exprefs  the  fun- 
damental affedtion  upon  which  difeafes  in 
general  depend;  it  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pedited, that  the  oftenfible  author  has  fet 
out  with  a diftin6t  definition  and  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning:  From  that  part  of  his 
talk,  however,  he  keeps  very  much  aloof. 

CXLI.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  his 
phyfiology  f , unlefs  we  take,  for  ftich,  a 

* A tranflation  of  Baron  Haller’s  title  of  Frimae  Lineae, 
meaning  outlines  ; a phrafe  in  Englifh  taken  from  the  pain- 
ters : But  though  the  words  JirJi  and  lines  are  both  Englifh, 
they  never  were  put  together,  but  in  this  fingle  inftances,  as 
we  know. 

t See  a little  book,  entitled,  Inftitutions  of  Medicine  by 
William  Cullen,  M.  D.  &c.  3d.  edit.  1785. 
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* & 

definition  of  a!n  affection  of  that  name,  as 
old  as  the  firft  accounts  of  the  art.  His 
words  are:  “ There  is  a ftate  of  the  con- 
traction of  mufcles  that  is  not  difpofed 
Ipontaneoufly  to  alternate  with  relaxation, 
and  in  which  too  the  fibres  do  not  eafily 
yield  to  extending  powers : Such  a ftate  of 
contraction  is  called  a fpafm*.”  This  is  the 
common  definition  of  that  well  known 
affection.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fpafm  which  makes  the  fubject  of  our  pre- 
fent  inquiry.  If,  by  way  of  affigning  a caufe 
for  the  omiftion  of  the  definition  of  that 
affection  in  the  work  we  mention,  it  fhould 
be  alledged,  that  the  phyfiology,  which  is 
the  explanation  of  the  healthy  functions, 
is  not  the  place  for  the  confederation  of  any 
morbid  function;  the  anfwer  is,  that  that 
is  not  the  rule  obferved  in  the  little  work 
referred  to;  where,  as  in  the  inftance  juft 
now  quoted,  the  pathology j'  is  very  com- 
monly, and  fometimes  profeffedly,  blended 

i i 

* Inflitutions  of  Medicine,  &c.  CXL 
f or  explanation  of  morbid  affection. 
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with  the  phyfiology.  Accordingly,  we 
are  told,  that  “ the  pathology  of  the  fimple 
folids  cannot  be  properly  feparated  from 
their  phyfiology ; and  therefore  many  dif- 
ferent dates  of  thefe  folids,  though  fuch  as 
are  always  morbid,  are  mentioned.”  Then 
it  is  next  added,  that  “ it  is  proper  to  fub- 
join”  to  the  phyfiology  of  that  part  “ a 
ftiort  view  of  the  whole  of”  the  “ patho- 
gy  Indeed  this  author  gives  not,  and 

never  gave,  any  other  text  for  pathology, 
but  what  he  has  interfperfed  with  his  phy- 
fiology in  the  fame  little  work;  having  ufed 
for  that  purpofe,  when  he  delivered  his 
pathological  lectures,  the  noted  patholo- 
gy of  the  Lyden  profeflbr,  Dr.  Gaubius, 
In  which,  as  we  are  not  to  expedl  the 
fpafm  we  fpeak  of ; it  being  an  imaginary 
affection  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  Boerhaavian  fchool; 
fo  neither  was  it  fupplied  by  its  adopter, 
in  his  commentary  upon  that  text, 

* The  fame  book  XXV. 
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CXLII.  It  is  only  in  his  text  upon 
the  fubject  of  fever,  where  the  firft  men- 
tion is  made,  and,  in  place  of  a definition, 
a ftrange  defcription  given,  of  fpafm*. 
Heufhers  in  the  fubjeCt,  in  thefe  words: 
“ The  proximate  caufe  of  fever  feems  hi- 
therto to  have  eluded  the  refearch  of  phy- 
ficians ; and  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  afcer- 
tain  it  in  a manner  that  may  folve  every 
difficulty ; but  fhall  endeavour  to  make  an 
approach  towards  it,  fuch  as  we  hope  may 
be  of  ufe  in  conducting  the  pra&ice.” 

CXLIII.  This  is  a ftrange  introduction 
to  a ftrange  fubjeCt.  The  proximate  caufet 
of  fever  is  announced  in  the  title,  and  the 
reader  is  led  to  expeCt  information  about  a 
i i 2 

* Firft  Lines  Chap.  II.  XXXII  to  XLVIII. 

| The  proximate  caufe  of  difeafes  among  Phyficians  is 
that  ftate  of  the  body  upon  which  all  the  fymptcms  depend* 
It  is,  according  to  them,  occafioned  by  a fet  of  powers  to 
which  they  apply  the  general  term  of  remote  caufes,  and  thefe 
are  further  dihinguiflied  as  we  have  formerly  pointed  out 

LXXVI.LXXVII. 
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ftubject  which,  he  is  told,  had  u eluded  the 
Tefearch  of”  other  “ phyficians.”  But  with 
the  fame  breath,  he  finds,  he  is  only  to 
meet  with  “ an  endeavour  to  an  approach 
towards  it;”  and  he  is  encouraged  with 
the  “ hope”  6f  its  being  “ fuch  as  may  be 
of  ufe  in  conducting  the  practice.”  Was  it 
for  no  more  than  this  that  other  fyftems 
were  to  be  overturned,  and  a new  one  fub- 
llituted  in  their  place?  Was  it  only  an  enig- 
ma that  the  reader  was  to  be  favoured  with, 
inftead  of  a comprehenfive  view  of  the 
nature  of  fevers,  and,  in  the  part  of  the 
fubjeCt,  where,  that  was  certainly  to  be 
expected?  He  next  proceeds  to  obferve, 
that 

CXLIV.  “ As  the  hot  ftage  of  fevers  is 
fo  conftantly  preceded  by  a cold  ftage,” 
he  “ prefumes,  that,  the  latter  is  the  caufe 
of  the  former;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  cold  ftage  is  the  caufe  of”  all 
that  follows  in  the  courfe  of  the  par- 
oxyfm.” 
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CXLV.  Here  our  author  fets  out  with 
the  affumption  of  a fa<5t,  that  will  not  be 
granted  him;  which  is,  that  “the  hot  ftage 
of  fevers  is  conftantly  preceded  by  a cold 
ftage.”  That  is  an  affertion  of  his  own,  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  hypothecs,  by 
which  he  means  to  reconcile  the  moll  con- 
tinued fevers,  as  well  as  the  intermittent 
kind,  to  the  proximate  caufe  he  has  in 
view.  The  very  pure  intermittents,  whe- 
ther of  the  tertian,  quartan,  or  quotidi- 
an type,  are  ulhered  in  with  a cold  ftage, 
followed  with  a hot  one;  a procefs  very 
much  obfcured  in  the  remittent  form  of 
fevers,  which,  in  that  and  other  refpedts, 
appear  fo  different  from  the  pure  intermit- 
tents, as,  till  of  late,  to  have  been  thought 
to  require  different  remedies:  Particularly, 
it  is  not  long  fince  phylicians  agreed  to  give 
the  peruvian  bark  in  remittents.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  a precedence  of  cold  to  hot 
ftage,  makes  no  figure  in  the  fevers  called 
continuae , or  continued,  and  it  is  ftill  more 
foreign  from  the  moft  continued  form  of 
fevers,  called  therefore  contincntes . Con- 
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trary,  therefore,  to  what  he  fets  out  with 
upon  the  fubject  of  fever  in  general,  “ the 
paroxyfm  or  fit  of  an  intermittent,  as  that 
is  mofl  commonly  formed,  does  not  exhibit 
“ circumftances  elfentially  neceffary  to, 
and  properly  conftituting  the  nature  of  fe- 
ver*,” in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  re- 
gards it.  The  hot  ftage  preceded  by  a cold, 
occurrs  in  no  fevers  but  the  intermittent 
kind.  No  inference,  therefore,  from  that 
fa 61:,  can  be  extended  to  other  fevers. 

CXLVI.  But  we  fhall  next  find,  that 
the  fame  fa6t,  in  fo  far  as  it  regards  inter- 
mittent fevers,  when  properly  confidered 
does  not  by  any  means  warrant  his  conclu- 
fion,  in  favour  even  of  that  form  of  fevers. 
The  “ cold  ftage  is  always”  accompanied, 
not  “ preceded  by  ftrong  marks  of  a general 
debility  prevailing  in  the  fyftem,”  as  that  is 
manifefted  in  “ the  fmallnefs  and  weaknefs 
of  the  pulfe ; the  palenefs  and  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts ; the  {hrinking  of  the  whole 


* Firft  Lines,  Vol,  I.  IX. 
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body,  the  langour,  inactivity,  and  debili- 
ty of  the  animal  motions ; the  imperfect 
fenfations;  the  feeling  of  cold  while  the 
body  is  truly  warm.”  It  is  alfo  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  truth,  that  not  only 
“ moft”  but  all  “ the  remote  caufes  of  fe- 
ver are  fedative,”  that  is,  debilitating;  for 
we  will  not  difpute  with  him  at  prefent  a- 
bout  the  propriety  of  that  term*.  It  is  equal- 
ly demonftrated  in  fact  j',  that  “ the  parox- 
yfms  of  fever,”  not  only  “may  be,  and  moft 
commonly  are,”  but  are  always,  “renewed 
by  the  application  of  debilitating  powers:” 
Nor  is  it  lefs  proved  in  fact,  that  “ a ftate 
of  debility  fubfifts  in  the  animal  motions, 
and  other  functions  through  the  whole  of 
fever,  and  that  it  is  the  refult  of  the  ope- 
ration of  debilitating  powers  applied  to  the 
body.”  We  grant  him,  that  not  only  in- 
termittent, but  all  fevers,  both  in  their 
beginning,  and  through  their  whole  courfe, 
exhibit  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  debili- 

* Obfervat.  VII.  VIII.  IX. 

f Firft  Lines,  XXXIV.  XXXV. 
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ty  (CXXXI.  CXXXII ) * Befide  the  clear 
and  decifive  proof  which  the  new  doctrine 
fo  amply  exhibits,  we  have  even  this  au- 
thor's confedion  of  the  fadt.  The  proof 
makes  with  equal  force  and  limplicity  for 
the  conclufion,  that  the  common  caufe  of 
all  fevers  is  debility  f;  but  it  goes  by  much 
too  far,  to  edablifh  fpafm  as  that  common 
caufe. 

CXLVII.  “While,  therefore,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  the  caufe  of  the  cold 
ftage,  is  the  caufe  of  all  that  follows,”  not  on- 
ly in  the  courfe  of  any  one  “ paroxyfm,”but 
of  the  whole  difeafe  in  every  febrile  cafe J ; 
it  does  not  follow,  that  “it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  there  are  three  dates  which  al- 
ways take  place  in  fever;  a date  of  debili- 
ty, a date  of  cold,  and  a date  of  heat  |j. 

* Elem.  Med.  DCL.  DCLII.  DCLIII.  DCLIV.  DCLV* 
DCLVII.  DCLXX.  DCLXXI1I.DCLXXIV.DCLXXV. 
ad  DCLXXXIX. 
t Elem.  Med.  DCVII.  DCLXXIV. 
tFirft  Lines,  XXXIII. 
i!  Firft  Lines.  XXXV. 
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Here  is  a conclufion  drawn  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  premifes:  According  to 
his  whole  induction  of  proofs,  the  cold 
ftage  is  not  fecondary  to  a previous  date 
of  debility,  marked  as  this  is,  but  is  itfelf 
that  very  date  of  debility.  For,  when  is  it 
that  the  pulfe  appears  fmall  and  weak? 
when  do  the  extremities  begin  to  be  pale 
and  cold  ? when  happens  it  that  one  of  the 
feet  has  been  burnt  through  the  fhoe  and 
docking  without  the  patient  feeling  it? 
Surely  thefe  fymptoms  happen  after  the 
commencement  of  difeafe  in  the  cold 
dage:  They  are  all  fymptoms  of  difeafe, 
and  not  charaCteridics  of  a date  preceding 
the  difeafe : That  a date  of  debility  indeed 
precedes  every  difeafe  depending  on  debi- 
lity, is  a certain  fa  Cl:  But  the  period  when 
that  happens,  is  the  period  of  predifpod- 
tion;  during  which  no  fymptom  of  dif- 
eafe can  take  place,  the  predifpodtion  be- 
ing, according  to  its  definition,  a date  of 
the  body,  fo  deviating  from  good  health, 
and  fo  approaching  to  bad,  as  to  feem  dill 
to  remain  within  the  latitude  of  the  form- 
k k 
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er,  though  it  is  only  an  infidious  refem- 
blance  of  it*.  Debility  then,  without  thefe 
fymptoms,  may,  and  does,  precede  the 
cold  ftagef;  but,  as  expreffed  by  thefe 
fymptoms,  it  is  the  cold  ftage. 
t*  -iA/L  4 fit 

CXLVIII.  It  muft  be  the  cold  ftage,  for 
this  further  reafon,  that  the  cold,  the  hot, 
and  the  fweating  ftages,  are  the  only  ones, 
that  either  have  been,  or  can  be,  obferved 
to  take  place  in  intermittent  fever.  A 
previous  ftage,  or  one  of  debility,  diftinct 
from  the  cold  ftage,  is  only  a fi£lion,  a re- 
very,  a dream  of  Dr.  Cullen.  “ The  ftrong 
marks,  then,  of  general  debility,”  that  our 
author  mentions,  do  not  “ precede,^”  but 
accompany  the  cold  ftage  of  intermittents. 
And  though  there  are  marks  of  debility 
that  precede  the  morbid  ftate  both  of  in- 
termittent and  of  all  other  proper  fevers, 

nav  even  of  the  whole  form  of  difeafes 
* 

depending  upon  debility  as  their  caufe  $ 

* Elem.  Med.  VIII.  f Obfervat,  LII,  LVR 

t Firft  Lines,  XXXIV. 
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thefe  are  fo  obfcured  in  a {hade  of  apparent 
health,  of  which  they  are  {till  an  inlidious 
refemblance  *,  as  hitherto  to  have  eluded 
the  obfervation  of  phyficians,  and,  molt 
certainly,  of  our  author. 

CXLIX.  “ He  goes  on,  however,  with  his 
hypothefis,  and  as  thefe  three  Hates”  con- 
tinues he,  “ regularly  and  conftantly  fuc- 
ceed  to  each  other,  in  the  order  which  we 
have  mentioned  them,  it  is  prefumed,  that 
they  are  in  the  feries  of  caufe  and  effect 
with  refpecl  to  one  another.”  Strange  lo- 
gic again.  Is  prefumption  all  that  we  are 
to  have  for  proof,  in  a matter  of  the  moft 
material  confequence  to  mankind  of  all 
others,  to  wit,  the  caufe  of  febrile  Hate? 
What  is  preiumed?  “ It  is  prefumed,  that 
they  are  in  the  feries  of  caufe  and  effect 
with  refpedt  to  one  another.”  Here  our 
author,  compared  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  and  there  are  many  who  now 
kk  2 
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are,  is  like  a perfon  hood-winked  in  the 
play  of  blind  Harry.  His  play-fellows, 
whofe  eyes  are  open,  can  perceive  him  of- 
ten  to  be  in  a right  trad;  of  purfuit,  and 
as  often  in  a moment  carried  away  from 
it.  His  obfervations  are  like  the  rebuffs, 
that  Milton’s  devil  met  with  in  his  pro- 
grefs  from  Pandemonium,  to  blaft  the  hap- 
py ftate  of  the  firfl  pair  of  the  human 
race. 

CL.  Debility  is  the  caufe  of  the  intermit- 
tent, as  well  as  of  every  form  of  proper  fever 
(CXXII.).  It  conflitutes  the  Hate  of  predif- 
pofition,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
fame  ftate  as  that  of  difeafe  ; it  conflitutes 
the  ftate  of  difeafe*.  Nothing  more  is 
wanted.  The  whole  caufe  confifts  in  it. 
There  is  no  occafion  for  any  other  ftate  to 
account  for  the  whole  phenomena  of  proper 
fever.  No  part  of  this  however  is  difcern- 
ed.  Debility  in  the  predifpofition,  debi- 


* Elcm.  Med.  DCL.  DCLVII. 
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lity  through  the  whole  febrile  courfe,  is 
overlooked.  Its  occurrence  in  either  has 
been  a profound  fecret,  concealed  from  all 
other  phylicians,  and  not  lefs  from  this. 
What  then  is  fought  for?  Debility.  For 
what  purpofe?  Not  for  the  right  purpofe 
of  laying  hold  of  it  as  the  proper  caufe  of 
fevers,  which  it  is;  but  for  that  of  render- 
ing it  fubfervient  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
fpafm  as  the  true  caufe.  Where  is  it 
fought  for  ? Not  in  the  predifpolition ; of 
which  whatever  is  the  caufe,  the  fame  alfo 
is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe ; difeafe  and  pre- 
difpofition  being  the  fame,  differing  only 
in  degree.  Neither  is  it  fought  for  in  any 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  too 
late  to  look  for  it  in  the  hot  ftage  ; becaufe, 
whatever  is  the  caufe,  it  muff  have  ope- 
rated before  that  period.  It  is  even  too 
late  to  look  for  it  in  the  cold  ftage;  that 
being  the  difeafe,  not  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. Where  then  is  it  fuppofed  to  be?  In 
a ftate  fubfequent  to  predifpolition,  but 
pre-exiflent  to  difeafe.  Such  a ftate  is  as 
impoffxble,  as  the  idea  of  a mathematical 
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point  confiding  of  parts.  “ There  are  no 
ftages  of  intermittent  fevers,  but  the  cold, 
hot,  and  fweating  ones.  The  pre-exift- 
ent  ftage  of  debility,  is  the  fidion  of  an 
imagination  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  its 
own  falfe  conceptions:  Which  is  proved 
by  “ the  ftrong  marks  of  general  debility,’ 
being  nothing  but  the  actual  fymptoms 
of  the  cold  (tags. 

CLI.  “ This,”  however,  continues  thi 
author,  “ we  hold  as  a matter  of  fad 
even  although  we  Ihould  not  be  able  t( 
explain  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  me 
chanical  means  tliefe  dates  feverally  pro 
duce  each  other.”  Good  God!  After  tlv 
miferable  attempt  to  prove  by  reafoning 
that  debility  produces  a fpafm  for  th 
purpofe  we  now  know:  Is  the  ad  alrea 
dy  finilhed?  is  the  curtain  dropt?  is  n< 
further  reafon  to  be  afligned?  are  we  lei 
to  the  mufic,  to  a fong,for  all  the  reft?  In 
deed  we  are.  Here  let  a remark  in  thi 
firft  edition  of  the  Elementa  be  attendej 
to.  “ As  a defence  of  fpafm  has  bee: 
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attempted  in  fo  cold,  feeble,  and  ineffec- 
tive a manner,  as  if  the  author,”  in  the 
very  a&  of  making  it,  “ had  forefeen,  that 
it  would  be  to  no  purpofe ; fo,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  a time 
when  it  is  an  edablifhed  and  univerfal 
practice,  to  fubjedt  every  part  of  natural, 
every  part  of  moral  knowledge,  to  the 
teftof  experiment;  to  weigh  them  in  the 
nicefl  balance”  of  criticifm;  “ to  repell  the 
futile  concluiions  drawn  from  empty  theo- 
ries; to  banifh  prejudice  far”  from  literate 
inquiry;  “ and  not  even  to  with-hold  ani- 
madvufion  from  the  dibjedf  of  religion 
itfelf;  would  anybody  imagine,  that  a mere 
piece  of  theory*,  not  recommended  even  by 
the  thinned  fhadow  of  reafon  or  truth, 
the  falfity  of  which  has  been  demonf- 
ti  ated  by  the  mod  folid,  and  the  very,  ar- 
guments employed  in  its  defence;”  would 
any  one  think,  that,  after  a vain  defence  of 
it  by  every  fpecies  of  falfe  logic,  it  would 
be  at  lad  obtruded”  on  the  world  “ as 
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afadl?  “Yet  that”  very  thing,  “ however 
much  exceeding  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
has  been  done*.” 

CLII.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  per- 
fon  who  ever  pretended  to  reafon  in  avow- 
ed defiance  of  every  right  rule:  Refpe6t  to 
the  underftanding  of  his  hearers  or  readers 
have  feldom  checked  his  loofe  career:  C011- 
clufions  at  variance  with  their  premifes; 
propofitions  in  perpetual  repugnance  to 
each  other ; afiertions  fupported  only  by 

* As  the  firft  edition  of  the  Elementa  is  out  of  print,  we 
fhall  fupply  the  reader  with  the  original  of  the  above  tranihi* 

tion. CXXIII.  “ Ut  aliqua  fpafmi,  qualia  expofita  et 

dilnta  (CXVI.'),  defenfio  frigide,  impotenter,  et  quad  vanarn 
fore  provifo,  tentata  eft ; ita,  decimi  odlavi  feculi  fine,  ubi 
omnia  naturae,  omnia  veri,  ad  experimentorum  fidem  jam- 
dudum  revocantur,  aequiftima  trutina  perpenduntur,  ration- 
tim  inanium  futilitas  repellitur,  animi  praejudicia  procul 
ablegantur,  nec  acri  cenfurae  ipfe  numinis  cultus  eripitur; 
quis,  opinionem  meram,  nulla  rationis,  nulla  veri,  vel  te- 
nuiflima,  umbra  commendatam,  folidiflimis  argumentis,  item 
ipfi  tuendae  adhibitis,  compertam  falfam  (CXVI.),  poft  va« 
nam  omni  falfae  logicae  genere  defenfionem,  pro  re  vera  et 
certa  oblatum  iri,  crederet  ? Quod  utique,  quantumvis  fidem 
fuperans,  factum.” 
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the  affertor’s  folkary  teftimony;  conjecture 
aflumed  for  certainty;  prefumption  for 
proof ; drained  inference  for  evidence; 
empliafis  for  energy;  words  ill  put  to- 
gether for  well  expreffed  meaning,  are  the 
hideous  features,  which  the  reader  has  to 
look  for,  throw  this  whole  motely  work. 
Plain  fenfe,  and  any  tolerable  clearnefs 
of  conception,  is  diftrafled  by  the  talk  of 
even  coliefling,  not  to  fay,  of  arranging, 
and  reducing  to  order,  fuch  heterogeneous 
materials.  It  is  enough  to  feparate  the 
chaff  from  the  corn,  though  the  tifelefs  la- 
bour of  nicely  defcribing  its  compara- 
tive impurity  be  difpenfed  with.  The 
contrary  would  be  an  attempt  towards 
making  a rope  of  find,  which  defies  the 
addrefs  of  the  devil.  Of  this  flrange  fort 
of  reafoning,  we  have  a very  complete  fpe- 
cimen  in  that,  which  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers  in  the  few  paragraphs  we  have 
taken  notice  of.  That  the  three  dates,  of  de- 
bility, cold  and  hot  ftage,  are  in  the  feries 
of  caufe  and  effefl  with  refpecl  to  one  ano- 

1 1 
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tlier, ” is  not  proved  in  fail,  even  by  “ an 
endeavour  to  an  approach  towards”  prov- 
ing it.  It  cannot  be  proved,  becaufe, 

CLIII.  First,  the  mode  of  probation  is 
incapable  of  bringing  forth  a proof  ; the 
means  are  inadequate  to  the  end.  The 
conhderation  of  fymptoms  in  medicine, 
like  the  inquiry  into  ab it  rail  caufes  in 
other  departments  of  philofopliy,  has  been 
demonilrated,  not  only  to  be  fallacious, 
but  falfe,  in  every  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  reafon  from  it*.  Of  which,  be- 
tide the  inflances  formerly  mentioned,  the 
one  before  us  amounts  to  a demonilration, 
that  fymptoms,  abilrailly  coniidered,  as  a 
fource  of  information,  which  is  the  precife 
cafe  here,  inevitably  lead  into  error.  The 
appearance  of  the  prefent  fymptoms,  when 
we  look  no  further,  warrants  no  conclur 
fion.  The  pulfe  often  appears  fmall  and 
weak,  when  it  is  not  fo  in  reality;  the  proof 
of  which,  prailitioners  can  well  atteft,  in 


* Obfervat.  p.  7,  8,  19?  20.  XLI.  LXIIL 
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finding,  to  ufe  their  own  words,  the  pulfe 
fo  often  to  rife  upon  bleeding.  “ Pale- 
nefs,  coldnefs”  any  where,  “ and  flirink- 
ing  of  the  whole  body,”  take  place  at  an 
early  period,  not  only  in  fevers,  which  we 
know  to  be  difeafes  of  debility,  but  in  dif- 
eafes  of  exceflive  vigour.  For  the  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  our  readers ; who,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a catarrh,  of  an  inflammatory  fore 
throat,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  difeafes,  that 
we  denominate  fthenic*,  will  readily  re- 
collect, that,  among  other  fymptoms,  a 
feeling  of  cold,  and  a keen,  fometimes  an 
exquifite,  defire  for  warmth,  was  a diftin- 
guifhing  one.  Palenefs  and  flirinking  of 
the  furface  equally  occur  in  the  fame  fet 
of  difeafes  f.  “ Languor,  inactivity,  and” 
apparent  “ debility  of”  what  he  calls  “ the 
animal  motions,  that  is,  a feeling  as  it 
1 1 2 

* Elem.  Med.  CLIV. 

f Elem.  Med.  CLXIII.  Ia  the  former  reference^,  u cutis 
iiccitas,”  in  the  latter,  cc  imminuta  cutis  molis,”  is  added 
in  M.  S. 
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were  of  fatigue,  and  a difinclination  and 
inability  to  perform  voluntary  motion *5 
equally  diflinguilb  the  approach  of  flhenic 
and  afthenic  difeafes,  thofe  arifing  from  in- 
creafed,  and  thofe  arifing  from  diminifh- 
ed,  excitement.  In  peripneumony  f itfelf, 

* Elem  Med.  CXLV1II ; where  the  increafe  of  excite- 
ment isobferved  to  impair  fome  fundlions,  but  never,  while  it 
remains,  by  a debilitating  operation. 

•j*  When  the  flrft  le&ures  of  the  new  doftrine  were  de- 
livered, the  Undents  of  the  old  enjoyed  an  imaginary  triumph 
in  the  belief  of  their  having  raifed  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  a 
molt  fundamental  part  of  the  former  ; by  finding  the.  capa- 
bility of  moving  the  limbs,  in  peripenumony  and  rheumatifm, 
often  as  great  as  in  paralytic  and  other  affeftions  of  debility. 
But  their  confidence,  the  natural  refult  of  the  falfe  knowledge 
and  bad  logic,  with  which  they  had  been  imbued  by  their 
teachers,  was  reduced  to  an  abafhment,  that  better  became 
their  age  and  rank  in  fcientific  knowledge  ; when  they  were 
limply  told,  that  nothing  but  ftimiilant  and  excefiiveJy  in- 
vigorating powers,  produced  both  the  fymptoms  in  queftion, 
and  all  the  other  fymptoms  in  peripneumony  and  rheumatifm; 
and  nothing  but  evacUant  and  debilitating  remedies  removed 
them;  and  that  the  cafe  wasperfeftly  reverfed  in  the  difeafes 
of  debility,  which  nothing,  but  debilitating  powers,  produced, 
and  nothing,  but  ftimulant  remedies,  removed.  They  might, 
therefore,  give  what  names  they  pleafed  to  either  fet  of 
fymptoms : But,  if  they  attempted  to  cure  thofe  of  real  debi* 
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there  is  often  as  great  an  inability  to  move 
a leg  or  an  arm,  as  in  a dead  palfy.  The 
fame  function  is  alfo  molt  commonly  im- 
pared  in  rheumatifm.  Neither  do  we 
know  any  thing  about  the  aftion  of  the 
heart,  but  in  fo  far  as  we  confider  it  in 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe ; which  has  been  ex- 
plained in  conformity  with  the  proposi- 
tion, to  which  we  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  This  being  the  true 
ftatement  of  the  fad:;  the  kind  of  proof 
induced  to  cftablilh  debility  as  the  caufe 
of  fpafm,  taken  from  the  conhderation  of 
the  fymptoms,  falls  to  the  ground. 

CLIV.  The  fame  proof  is  equally  wide  of 
his  purpofe,  as  taken  from  the  confideration 
of  remote  caufes.  That  thefe  operate  debili- 
ty in  intermittent*,  as  well  as  in  continued 

lity,  by  bleeding,  evacuation,  and  ftarving,  which  was  the 
praftice  of  the  doftrine  they  defended  ; and,  for  the  cure  of 
the  fymptoms  where  the  debility  was  only  apparent,  uled 
wine,  opium,  and  other  flimulants,  they  ought  to  be  hanged. 

# Elem.  IVTed  DCL>  DChU*  ad  I. 
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fevers*,  and  in  all  difeafes  that  merit  the 
appellation  of  fever  or  febrile  f,  we  hearti- 
ly admit,  and  even  grant,  that  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  fadl  is  a moll  eflential  part  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. But  that  a ftate  of  debility,  arifing 
from  this  fource,  takes  place,  as  diftin<ft 
from  the  morbid  ftate,  that  conftitutes  the 
cold  ftage  of  intermittents,  or  any  after 
part  of  thefe,  or  any  part  whatever  in  the 
courfe  of  continued  fevers,  we  as  con- 
fidently deny ; and  that  upon  the  full 
proof,  arifing  from  the  arguments,  that 
difprove  that  pre-exiftent  ftate,  as  inferred 
from  the  appearance  of  lymptoms. 

CLV.  We  have  now  fufhciently  dis- 
proved the  author’s  boldly  aflerted  fatft, 

* Elem.  Med.  DCLXX.  DCLXXIII.  DCLXXIV. 
DCLXXV.  ad  DCXC 

f Elem.  Med.  CCCXLVI.  The  difeafes  mentioned  in 
CCCXLVII,  are  called  Pyrexiae,  to  diftinguifh  them,  as  de- 
pending upon  increafed  vigour,  from  proper  fevers  that  de- 
pend upon  debility;  a diitincHon,  thenegledt  of  which  among 
phyficians  has  been  a principle  caufe  of  the  univerfal  depra- 
vity of  the  pradtice,  as  arifing  from  the  old  do&rine. 
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that  a date  of  debility,  pre-exiftent  to  the 
fird  part  of  morbid  date,  the  cold  dage  of 
intermittents,  is  the  caufe  of  the  cold  dage, 
and  of  all  the  after  phenomena  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  fit.  We  have 
drown,  that  the  proof  drawn  from  the 
fymptoms  is  invalid ; both  as  applying 
equally  to  dhenic  pyrexial  difeafes,  which 
arife  from  excedive  vigour,  and  are  im- 
properly, and  with  the  word  effedt  up- 
on the  practice,  denominated  febrile*;  and 
as,  of  itfelf,  proving  nothing  at  all.  We 
have  drown  its  equal  futility,  as  inferred 
from  the  confideration  of  the  remote 
caufes  j',  thefe  proving  debility  to  be  the 
whole  and  a direct  caufe,  but  not  as  in- 
dire<d,  and  condituting  fpafrn  as  the  caufe. 

CL VI.  Deprived,  therefore,  of  thefe 
two  propes,  upon  which  alone  he  reded 
the  whole  reafoning  he  had  to  bring  in 
fupport  of  his  conclufion ; a conclufion  fo 
broad  and  extenfive,  as  to  be  meant  to 


* See  the  lad  note. 


f Firft- Lines,  XXXV. 
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comprehend  a full  explanation  of  the  whole 
dodrine  of  fevers  ; he  is  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  a bold  affertiori  of  his  con- 
clufion  as  a matter  of  fad:,  A matter  of 
fad,  according  to  the  mode  of  proof  which 
he  has  induced,  it  is  now  proved  it  cannot 
be.  The  next  queftirin,  therefore,  is,  upon 
wdiat  footing  does  he  exped,  that  we  are 
to  take  it  off  his  hands  as  a matter  of  fad:? 

CLVII.  He  makes  an  apology  for  the 
rilk  he  finds  he  runs  of  riot  “ being  able 
to  explain  in  what  manner,  or  by  wdiat 
mechanical  means,”  his  conclusion  is  to 
be  Supported;  or,  “ thefe  dates  feverally 
produce  each  other*.”  With  every  ftep  that 
we  make  in  the  review  of  this  work,  a- 
ftonilhment  fuceeds  to  aflonilhment.  There 
are  only  three  Shapes,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  he  can  offer  us  his  fad;  that  is, 
either  as  an  axiom,  a l’elf  evident  truth ; or 
as  demonflrated  by  arguments ; or  as  beg- 
ged upon  the  credit  of  his  own  authority.” 


* Firft  Lines,  XXXVI. 
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CL VIII.  That  we  are  not  bound  to 
take  it  as  an  axiom,  as  a felf  evident  truth; 
I fuppofe  every  one  of  our  readers  will 
mod  heartily  agree.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  face  of  a propolition,  which  fets  forth, 
that  the  “ three  dates,  of  debility,  of  a cold, 
and  of  a hot,  dage,”  in  intermittent  fevers, 
regularly  and  condantly  fucceed  each  o~ 
ther,  in  the  order”  jud  now  “ mentioned;” 
which,  from  that,  “prefumes,  that  they  are 
in  the  ferious  of  caufe  and  effect  to  one  ano- 
ther;” and  which  “ upholds  that  affertion 
for  a fa<5t,  even  although  the  explanation 
of  the  manner,  or  mechanical  means”  by 
which  “ thefe  dates  feverally  produce  each 
Other,”  fhould  fail ; there  is  furely  nothing 
in  fuch  a propolition,  entitling  it  to  an 
immediate  and  unavoidable  affent  of  the 
mind  to  the  truth  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  the  books  of  Alchemy,  in  all  the  ref- 
ponfes  of  the  Delphic  Pythionefs,  in  all  the 
prophefies  of  Sir  Thomas  Leirmont,  in  all 
the  metaphyfics  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  nay, 
in  all  the  theories  of  phyfic,  only  excepting 
thofe,  that  we  will  meet  with  in  this,  and 
m m 
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other  works  of  our  author,  there  is  not  to 
he  found  a fentence  fo  impenetrable  to  hu- 
man intellect,  fo  dark,  fo  myfterious,  fo 
incomprehenfble,  and,  as  good  fenfe, 
paid  all  finding  out.  Though,  therefore, 
we  cannot  demonidrate  by  reafoning  its 
diametrical  oppofition  to  truth  ; yet  we 
humbly  conclude,  that  there  is  fuch  an 
oppofition  between  them;  and  doubt  not 
of  being  joined  by  our  readers  in  that; 
conclufion,  for  the  fame  good  reafon,  by 
which  they,  as  well  as  we,  are  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  two  and  three  make  five,  and 
do  not  make  fix;  though,  by  demonldration, 
neither  of  us  can  either  prove  the  former, 
or  difprove  the  latter.  That  being  the  true 
date,  of  what  he  “holds  as  a matter  of  fa<ft,”  i 
and  the  only  view  that  it  can  be  taken  in; 

CLIX.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  offered, 
at  lead,  does  not  come  before  us,  as  a faft 
dcmonftrated  by  reafoning  and  argument: 
For,  though  he  no  doubt  flyly  meant  to  pafs 
it,  upon  finch  as  would  take  it  from  him,  for 
a piece  of  demonldration,  in  confequence  of 
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the  feeble,  though  his  higheft,  reafoning, 
difplayed  in  the  three  foregoing  para- 
graphs; yet  the  demonftration  of  the  true 
caufe  of  fever,  being  widely  different  from 
that  which  he  {trained  fo  hard  for,  effec- 
tually prevents  the  appearance  of  his  fa6l 
before  us  in  the  iliape  of  demonftration. 

CLX.  Since  this  “ matter  of  fatft” 
(CL VII.)  comes  neither  before  us  as  an 
axiom  (CL VIII.),  nor  as  demonftrated  by 
arguments ; but,  on  the  contrary,  is,  with- 
out demonftration,  found  to  be  the  reverfe 
of  a felf-evident  truth;  it  is  plain,  that 
it  is  meant  to  be  prefented  to  the  public, 
and  fuch  as  it  is,  as  a fa<5t  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  aflertor. 

CLXI.  Upon  this  occafion  let  me  be  al- 
lowed to  tranflate  a fragment  of  an  obfer- 
vation  from  the  fame  firft  edition  of  the 
Elementa,  from  which  we  fo  lately  had 
occafion  to  borrow.  It  immediately  fol- 
lows that  portion,  which  wetranflated  and 
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tranfcribed  before* : “ And  fpafm,  whicli  it 
has  been  demonftrated,  is  not  only  foreign 
from”  the  nature  of  “ fevers,  but  abfolute- 
ly”  a “ non-exiftent”  ftate  in  the  animal 
economy,  for  a great  variety  of  reafons 
mentioned,  and  referred  to  in  the  original, 
“ is,”  at  laft,  “abruptly  obtruded”  upon  the 
public,  “ as  a fadt  and  truth.  Can  any 
thing  be  true,”  in  the  nature  of  things, 
“ contrary  to  the  clearnefs  of  reafon,  and 
the  certainty  of  fadl?  Did  Sydenham  jy  did 
the  ornament  of  human  nature,  Newton, 
gain  credit  by  afTertions,  and  not  by  execu- 
tion; the  former, ”by  that  of  “ his  cures,  the 
latter,”  by  “ clear  demonftration  ? Shall 
the  laft  argument”  of  every  clifpute,  “ he 
faid  it , which,  in  a rude  ftate  of  human 
fcience,  was  applied  to  the  greateft  man  in 

* See  note  at  CLII. 

-{'It  mu  ft  be  added  in  the  few  phlogijlic  or Jlhenic  difeafes  which 
depend  upon  too  much  vigour,  and  which  are  but  a few  of 
the  whole;  whereas,  in  the  far  greateft  number,  his  pra&ice 
was  as  bad,  as  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  the  Alexipharmac 
phylicians,  was  in  the  few  in  the  cure  of  which  his  whole 
merit  lay.  See  above,  Outlines,  p,  lxxiv.  Ixxv. 
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riioral  philofophy,”  and  “not”  even  infhefe 
circumftances,  “ with  a becoming  proprie- 
ty to  him,  be  applied  to  fuch  a perfon  as 
this,  forfooth,  with  a vengeance?  Who  is 
he*?  Other  phyficians  had  often  miftaken 
inferences  from  theory  for  facts,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  noted  plethora,  of  the  autocra- 
teia,  or  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  and  many 
others;  but  thefe  were  received  as  fuch 
by  a general  agreement  among  phyhcians, 
and  not  aliened  upon  any  lingle  authority. 

* The  idiom  of  the  Latin  leads  to  fpeak  in  the  fecond  per- 
fon fingular,  when  in  Englifh,  the  third  perfon  of  the  fame* 
or  of  the  plural,  number,  is  commonly  employed  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  This  obfervation  is  neceffary  to  fome  readers,  whofc 
profeffion  fhould  place  them  above  the  occafion  for  it,  and 
particularly  to  let  them  know,  that  the  dignity  of  a great 
fubjedt  is  not  to  be  let  down  for  the  little -minded  gratification 
of  perfonal  attack.  In  the  Elementa  no  fuch  perfon  as  Dr. 
Cullen  is  known,  unlefs  that  there,  as  well  as  here,  upon  the 
particular  fubjedl  of  fpafm  he  is  comprehended  as  a profefied 
modifier  of  that  do&rine  in  fome  parts  of  his  theory.  As  feme 
of  our  readers  may  be  defirous  of  feeing  the  original,  it  is  as 
follows  : “ Et  fpafmus,  qui,  quod  diflentio  neceiTaria  deed 
(CXV.),  quod  propriis  is  arguments  (CXVI.)  conciditur, 
,quod  contrarius  (CXVIL  p.  105.  106.)  credito  ejus  effedtui 
flatus  occurrit,  quod  noto  opportunitatis  ftatui  (CXVIIL), 
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They  were  errors,  indeed,  and  grofs  ones, 
as  we  are  afterwards  to  fhow ; but  they 
were  errors  upheld  by  the  united  influence 
of  the  greateft  names  of  the  profeflion,  and 
that  had  been  countenanced  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  to  which  the  Greek 
art  of  medicine  had  extended,  almofl  with- 
out being  called  in  queftion.  They  were 
errors  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
ufhered  into  the  world  in  the  writings  of 


noto  noxarum  excitantium,  et  auxiliorum,  open,  idemdifcrepat 
(CXVIII.  p.  107.  108.  109.),  quod  in  eo  do&rina  traditur, 
ubi  noxae  excitantes  et  remedia,  caufa  et  confilium,  non  folito 
modo  (CXJX.  p.  110.)  inter  fe  opponuntur  ; ubi  nullum  nox- 
arum, nullum  remediorum,  commune  opus,  reperitur,  contra 
omnia  omnibus  diffident  (CXIX.) ; ubi  nihil  novi,  nihil  proprii 
adfertur  (CXX.),  fed  priores  errores  verbis  diffimulantur, 
re  adfcifcuntur,  et  amplificantur ; non  folum  a febribus  alienus, 
fed  non  omnino,  effe  (CXVI.  ad  CXIX.),  demonftratus  eft* 
abruptim  tandem,  tanquam  res  vera,  obtruditur.  Ecquid  ve- 
rum  contra  rationem  claram,  res  certas,  elfe  poteft  ? Equid  Sy- 
denhamus,  ecquid  generis  humani  decus  Neutonus,  dicendo, 
et  non,  ille  curationibus  efficacibus,  hie  demonftratiofie  clara, 
fidem  invenerunt  ? An  ultimum  argumentum,  av\cs  ftpq,  in 
rudi  hnmanae  feientjae  ftatu,  maximo  in  moribus  viro  male 
decenter  adhibitum,  tibi,  fcilicet,  fi  diisplaceat,  adhibenduro  ? 
Quis  tu  es  l” 
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Hippocrates:  But  fince  the  days  of  this 
author  and  of  Socrates,  who  both  enjoyed 
the  implicit  belief  and  acquiefcence  of 
their  hearers  in  moft  parts  of  their  doc- 
trines, no  one,  with  the  exception  only  of 
this  author,  has  pretended  to  pafs  an  in- 
ference from  theory  upon  his  readers  or 
hearers  for  a fact.  We  need  not  repeat 
from  what  fort  of  theory  it  is  an  infe- 
rence. 

CLXII.  But,  it  is  further  here  a matter 
of  curiofity  to  obferve,  how  completely 
our  author  gropes  in  the  dark  upon  this 
occafion,  that  required  the  utmoft  illumi- 
nation, and  his,  at  leaft,  having  all  his  wits 
about  him:  He  feems  to  be  in  the  moft  per- 
fect ignorance  of  what  conftitutes  a funda- 
mental fa<ft;  which  is  not  explanation,  but 
proof:  For,  belides  that  fuch  explanations 
as  his  are  fufficient,  inftead  of  recommend- 
ing, to  damn  any  fatft ; it  muft  be  recol- 
lefled,  that  explanations  of  any  kind  muft 
be  banilhed  from  every  fact,  which  is 
meant  for  the  foundation  of  a fcientific 
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doctrine*.  Gravity,  conftantly  a (ding  upon 
bodies  once  put  in  motion,  without  being 
explained,  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  fyf- 
tem  of  motions  that  takes  place  in  the  re- 
volutions of  the  planets  around  the  fun  f. 
Excitability,  aided  upon  by  the  exciting 
powers,  without  any  explanation,  alfo  fuf- 
ficiently  explains  the  funcdions  of  life  in  c- 
very  living  being,  animal  orvegetable,upon 
this  terraqueous  globe.  And  as  the  form- 
er propofition  feems  to  extend  to  every 
folar  fyflem  through  the  infinity  of  fpace; 
fo  the  latter  feems  to  be  of  equal  univer- 
fality,  with  refpedl  to  the  kind  of  life,  to 
which  only  it  is  applied.  Sir  Ifaac,  were 
he  to  return  to  his  former  ftate  upon  earth, 
would  regret  the  occafion  he  inadvertent- 
ly gave  to  the  abfurd  explanations  of  gra- 
vity, that  have  fo  much  confounded  fcience 
fince  his  death  And,  if  any  caution,  any 
warning,  can  be  fufficient  to  guard  the 


* IntrodudL  p.  xix.  to  the  xxxiL 
•f  Iutroduft.  p.  liv.  to  the  lx. 

$ Introduft:.  p.  xxi.'xxii. 
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minds  of  men  from  the  indulgence  in 
fuch  abufes;  inftrudted  by  that  and  many- 
other  examples,  the  author  of  the  doftrine 
of  life  has  been  careful  to  provide  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  proper  cautions*:  To  a fad:, 
therefore,  extended  no  further  than,  to 
ferve  as  a fundamental  proportion  in  ex- 
planation of  the  caufe  of  fevers,  no  more 
was  requifite,  than  to  prove  its  truth  and 
application  to  that  extent;  which  being 
done,  all  explanation,  as  it  has  no  other 
effed,  but  the  bad  one  that  has  been 
pointed  out,  inftead  of  being  anxioufly 
delired,  was  to  be  carefully  guarded  a- 
gainft.  It  is  much  to  be  regreted,  that,  in 
the  avidity  of  mankind  to  grafp  at  fyftems 
of  knowledge,  they  are  hurried  forward 
by  fuch  a blind  impulfe,  as  almoft  never  to 
confider  either  the  extent  of  their  own 
powers,  that  of  the  fubjedf,  or  the  pro- 
per means  of  attaining  their  ambitious 
aimt.  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  an 
n n 

* Xntrodud.  p.  liv.  to  Ivin. 

t Introdud.  p.  i. 

t Introduft.  p,  xix.  2d.  par.  and  xx. 
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attempt  to  eftablifh  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fever,  or  of  “ an  endeavour  to  make  an  ap- 
proach towards  it,”  by  an  author  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  general  nature  of 
fundamental  caufe,  and  diverted  of  every 
idea  requifite  to  a proper  conception  of 
it. 

CL XIII.  Yet,  like  a perfon  completely  be- 
wildered in  a journey,  and  proceeding,  not- 
withftanding,  in  that  diredlion,  which  his 
deluded  imagination  fuggefls,  till  there  is 
no  end  of  his  wandering ; our  author,  in  his 
next  Hep*,  plunges  into  inextricable  con- 
fufion,  and  engulphs  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
found abyfs  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae. 
From  the  bottom  of  which  the  words  fent 
up  are:  “ How  the  flate  of  debility  pro- 
duces fome  of  die  fymptoms  of  the  cold 
ltage,  we  cannot  particularly  explain,  but 
refer  it  to  a general  law  of  the  economy, 
whereby  it  happens,  that  powers  which 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  and  deftroy  the 
fyftem,  often  excite  fiich  motions,  as  are 


* Firft  Lines,  XXXVII. 
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fuited  to  obviate  the  efFedls  of  the  noxious 
power.  This  is  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae , 

fo  famous  in  the  fchoois  of  phyfic ; and  it 
is  probable,  that  many  of  the  motions  ex- 
cited  in  fever  are  the  effects  of  this  power.” 
This 

Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae, 

CLXIV.  Has  been  the  moil  jaded  being  of 
all  others:  Sad  has  its  talk  been  among  the 
fe&arians  in  medicine,  at  all  periods,  fince 
the  firft  accounts  of  the  profeilion.  Old 
Hippocrates,  whenever  he  was  at  a dead 
Hand,  and  had  exhaufted  all  his  fkill,  con- 
ftantly  left  his  cures  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae.  The  fame  being,  or  genius,  of 
whatever  gender  you  fuppofe  it,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  call  it,  was  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  Sthaalian  phylicians*. 
n n 2 

* A fedary  of  phyficians,  who  maintained,  that  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  was  to  be  entrufled  to  the  wifdora  of  nature,  or 
of  the  conflitution.  They  were  fo  named  from  their  leader  the 
celebrated  Sthaal,  a profeffor  of  medicine  and  chemiflry,  in 
Berlin,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
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The  corpufcularian  phyficians*  depended 
upon  it,  as  often  as  the  remedies,  fuggefted 
by  their  indication  of  cure,  failed,  which, 
we  may  believe,  was  not  feldom.  It  made 
a figure  in  the  doctrine,  which  taught 
that  lentor , or  fpifhtude  of  the  bloody  was 
the  caufe  of  difeafe.  And,  as  we  might 
otherwife  well  fuppofe,  the  chemical  fyf- 
tem  of  phyfic,  which  referred  all  difeafes 
to  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  alkali  in  the 
fluids,  would  very  frequently  find  great 
convenience  in  a reliance  upon  this  pliant 
principle,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called;  for 
I am  utterly  at  a lofs  how  to  denominate  it. 
Lafl  of  all,  it  is  brought  in,  to  a£t  a part 
no  lefs  important,  than  that  of  producing 
the  fpafm,  which  is  fuppofecl  to  be  the 
caufe  of  fever,  and,  as  we  fliall  by  and  by 
fee,  of  the  fthenic  pyrexiae,  or  difeafes^ 

* Another  feftary  of  phyficians,  whofe  fundamental  tenet 
was,  that  certain  angular  pointed  bodies  formed  the  difeafed 
ftate,  and  that  the  changing  their  form  to  round,  or  eje&ing 
them  from  the  fyftcm,  reftored  the  healthy  ftate.  lntrodu£L 

Ixx.  lxxi. 
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erroneoufly  mifnamed  febrile;  while  they 
, depend  upon  a caufe  the  very  oppoiite  to 
that  which  produces  fever. 

CLXV.  Our  author’s  embarraffinent  is 
here  inexpreffible.  He  is  at  a lofs  “ par- 
ticularly to  explain  how  the  ftate  of  debili- 
ly produces  fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
cold  ftage.”  We  would  excufe  him  all 
this  anxiety  about  explanation,  whether 
general  or  “ particular,  if  he  had  proved 
his  proportion  to  be  a fad.”  Eut,  as  we 
have  proved  it  to  be  a fiction,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  ffiould  be  at  a lofs  to  ex- 
plain it.  If  it  is  often  neither  eafy  nor 
wife,  to  explain  facls  that  are  eftablifhed 
upon  the  fure  balls  of  certain  proof;  how 
great  muft  the  difficulty  and  folly  be  of 
the  attempt  to  explain  non-entities  ? The 
true  phenomena  of  nature  can  never  unite 
in  proof  of  a thing  that  has  no  real  exift- 
ence  in  nature,  in  an  ens  rationis,  a mere 
production  of  imagination.  If  the  mold 
fundamental  proportion  of  the  new  doc- 
trine be  true,  that  we  are  nothing  of  our- 
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felves,  but  in  daily,  hourly,  and  momen- 
tary, dependence  upon  external  powers*: 
If  our  natural  tendency  is  to  death  f , or 
the  diffolution  of  that  fyftem,  the  living 
fkate  of  which  is  kept  up  by  external  powers 
adbng  upon  the  excitability  (VI.  X.):  If  we 
are  weak  and  fickly  in  proportion  to  the  fub- 
dudtion  of  the  external  powers,  or  their  ul- 
timately exceffive  application^ ; and  ftrong 
and  healthy  in  proportion  to  their  applica- 
tion within  a certain  limit  §:  If  no  regard 
is  due  to  the  united  teftimonies  of  phyii- 
cians,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  every  other,  lin- 
ing economy,  and  from  the  falfe  notions 
into  which  their  wrong  method  of  cure 
could  not  fail  to  lead  them : If  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fame  animal  economy  accord- 
ing to  the  new  dodtrine,  and  the  furpriling 
efficacy  of  the  remedies,  which  it  fuggefts, 
have  proved  beyond  a doubt,  that  morbid 

* Outlines,  i,  to  the  v.  vii.  ix  x, 

t Eiem.  Med.LXXII. 

% Outlines,  xvii,  xxiv.  xxv«  xxvL 

5 Outlines,  xi.  xiii. 
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ftate  always  depends  either  on  debilitating 
powers,  whether  of  the  direct  or  indiredl 
kind,  or  on  exceftively  invigorating  and 
ftimulant  ones ; and  that  the  hurtful  effed. 
of  either  fet  of  powers  is  removed  by  the 
falutary  operation  of  the  other  (VII.):  If,  in 
fhort,  the  healthy  ftate  takes  place,  becaule 
powers  are  applied  both  proper  in  kind  and 
in  due  proportion;  while  the  difealed  ftate 
is  occalioned  by  the  deviations  that  have 
been  mentioned ; and  all  that,  without  any 
vifible  interpofition  of  any  power  in  the 
conftitution  to  alter  their  effed:  Laftly, 

if  neither  in  health,  nor  in  predifpofition, 
nor  in  the  greateft  number  of  difeafes,  (for 
the  vis  medicatrix  has  been  alledged  chief- 
ly, and  almoft  only,  to  interpofe  in  fe- 
vers), this  imaginary  power  was  ever  once 
dreamed  of ; and  if  no  fort  of  proof  has 
ever  been  brought  of  its  real  exiftence  in 
any  cafe : What  credit  is  due  to  the  a trump- 
tion  of  fuch  a power,  inftead  of  the  folid 
proof,  that  a queftion  of  fuch  importance, 
as  the  caufe  of  fevers,  “ after  eluding  the 
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refearch  of  other  physicians,”  might  be 
expedted  to  reft  on? 

CL XVI.  This  power,  fuppofed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  conftitution,  of  correcting 
morbid  tendency,  and  of  poffeffmg  an  in- 
fluence tending  to  reftore  the  healthy  ftate, 
has,  under  different  denominations,  and 
in  different  degrees  of  its  fuppofed  energy, 
been  interwoven  in  the  compofition  of  al- 
moft  every  fyftem  of  phyfic.  In  the  work 
of  the  fanatic  Van  Helmont,  as  a little 
genius,  enthroned  on  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  ftomach,  it  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
fyftem;  fometimes  varioufly  railing,  at  o- 
ther  times  allaying,  a ftate  of  commotion 
over  all.  In  the  language  of  Sthaal,  the 
fame  thing  by  a term,  lefs  ridiculous  than 
that  of  the  Archaeus,  was  expreffed  by  the 
wifdom  of  the  foul,  exercifed  in  difcerning 
between  motions  of  falutary  and  hurtful 
tendency,  and  in  providing  accordingly  for 
the  fafety  of  the  fyftem.  It  has  been 
as  varioufly  confidered,  reconfidered,  view- 
ed in  different  lights,  adopted,  rejected,  re- 
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futed,  refumed,  and  defended  again.  But, 
while  every  criticifm  upon  this  dotflrine 
from  fyftematic  reafoning,  equally  errone- 
ous and  remote  from  the  truth  as  itfelf, 
muft,  for  that  reafon,  fall  fhort  of  a juft 
refutation;  it  is  hoped  that 

A Refutatio?i  of  Stbaalian'fm 

CLXVII.  “Upon  right  principles,  as  de- 
livered in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Elementa, 
will  not  be  an  ungrateful  prefent  to  our 
readers.  “ There  is  in  other  animals  as 
well  as  man,  a certain  propenfity,  appetite, 
and  antipathy.  Hence  arife  many  defires, 
many  averfions.  Reft  is  the  objedl  of  de- 
lire to  a perfon  fatigued,  and  labour  the 
purfuit  of  one  who  is  languid  with  inac- 
tion. The  delire  in  hunger  is  for  food  ; 
after  fulnefs,  loathing  takes  place  of  appe- 
tite. Thirft  begets  an  ardent  defire  for 
drink,  and  the  quenching  of  the  former 
produces  an  averfion  to  the  latter.  A 
perfon  when  cold  wifhes  for  heat;  when 


o o 
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hot,  for  cold.  When  one  is  tired  with 
thinking,  his  propenfity  is  to  amufement; 
when  fated  with  amufement,  his  bent 
is  upon  thinking  again.  One  inflamed 
with  anger,  hatred,  or  love,  is  roufed  to 
revenge,  mifchief,  or  the  endearing  em- 
brace ; and  he  becomes  heavy  and  inactive, 
when  thefe  paflions  are  fatiated.  Thefe 
things  happen  without  any  exertion  of 
reafon  or  of  wifdom,  and  even  with- 
out confcioufnefs,  or  any  judgment  of 
the  end,  good  or  bad;  nay,  they  hap- 
pen in  lpite  of  a man.  They  arife  from  a 
certain  feeling,  more  or  lefs  diftindl  or 
obfcure,  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
body,”  as  being  more  or  lefs  pleafant 
or  difagreeable.  “ They  are  not  a confe- 
quence  of  the  fuperintendence  of  a think- 
ing faculty,  their  only  caufe  being  a cer- 
tain conformation  of  the  animal  frame, 
producing  in  it  a difpofition  to  them,” 
“ different  as  the  conditions  are  diffe- 
rent. No  body  owes  his  defire  for  food 
to  the  intention  of  being  nouriflied,  of 
preferving  his  health  ; that,”  inflead  of  a 
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caufe,  being  only  an  “ effect,”  which  “ we 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  by  education 
and  experience : The  objedt”  of  appe- 
tite “ is  to  remove  an  ungrateful,  and 
acquire  a grateful  feeling:  Reafon,  there* 
fore,  and  judgment,  have  no  concern  in 
this  operation.  The  whole  is  governed 
by  blind  inftindt,  arifing,  by  a law  of 
neceffity,  from  the  Rate  of  the  fyftem.  But 
the  adtion  of  even  that  inftinct  is  not  ex- 
adtly  right  in  any  part  of  its  operation; 
or,  if  it  were,  no  difeafe,  no  predifpofition, 
would  take  place  for  a great  part  of  life.” 
Under  a proper  adtion  of  the  inftindt,  “the 
defire  for  the  exciting  powers,  as  well  as 
their  application,  would  be  fo  perfectly 
exadt,  as  to  prevent  aberration  into  either 
extreme.  There  would  be  no  excefs”  in 
their  application,  fo  as  to  lean  “ in  its  ef- 
fect to  fthenic  difeafes,  or  a predifpofition 
to  thefe : There  would  be  no”  ultimate 
excefs,  or  “ defedt,  fo  as  to  produce  a ten- 
dency to  the  other  form  of  difeafes  or 
predifpofitions.  By  an  operation  of  the 
exciting  powers,  molt  perfectly  accommo- 
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dated  to  the  fafety  of  the  conditution,  the 
exhauftion  of  the  excitability  would  pro- 
ceed in  a gradual,  uniform,  and  gentle 
manner,  and,  as  it  were,  by”  dolen  and 
“ filent  fteps.”  A long  time  would  this 
procefs  “ go  on,  and,  at  laft,  without 
an  effort,  without  a druggie,”  without 
a pang,  “ gently  and  calmly  give  way 
to  a late  termination  in  death.  Wide- 
ly different  is  the”  true  “ date  of  the 
faff:  There  is  fcarce  one  indance  in  ten 
thoufand  of  a life  fpent  throughout,  ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  jud  now  given.” 
The  event,  with  refpeft  to  all  the  red  of 
mankind,  bears  tedimony  to  the  midake  of 
the  doftrine,  that  maintains  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fydem  are  dire(5ted  by  a wife 
intellectual  power. 

CLXVIII.  “ But  neither  is  there  any 
proper  meafure  obferved  in  this  blind  in- 
ftinCt,  thefe  vague  appetites.  The  defire 
for  the  exciting  powers,  as  well  as  their  ap- 
plication, is”  fometimes  “ in  excefs,”  fome- 
times  in“  underproportion.  What  is  luxury, 
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but  an  immoderate  defxre  for  food,  drink, 
defarts,  venery,  and  other  elegant  gratifica- 
tions? What  is  indolence,  but  an  averfion.’5 
in  fome  “ to  what  is  fo  agreeable  to  others, 
corporeal  motion,  in  confequence  of  inacti- 
vity, and  ftill  more  from  habitual  inaCtion,” 
or  fedentary  life?  Who  governs  his  paflions 
as  he  ought?  How  often  is  cold,  how  of- 
ten is  heat,  hurtfully  applied,  without  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  perfon  affected?  Few 
even  taught  by  experience,  are  fuch  mat- 
ters of  the  golden  mean  of  mental  exer- 
tion, as  not  to  hurt  themfelves  fometimes 
by  an  excefs,  fometimes  by  a deficiency  in 
it.  Yet  all  thefe  are  a perpetual  and  daily 
fource  of  difeafes  and  predifpofitions.” 

CLXIX.  “ In  none  of  them,  however, 
does  the  wife  governing  principle  interfere 
to  prevent  the  hurtful  effeCts.  Why  does  it 
come  to  the  relief  of  health  when  brought 
into  danger,  and  not  with  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity? Why  does  it  ftep  forward  to  obvi- 
ate ultimate  danger,  and  not  rather  pre- 
vent the  firft  tendency?  Every  day  excef- 
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five  indulgence  in  food,  in  conjunction 
with  other  hurtful  powers,  paves  the  way  to 
fthenic  difeafes,  or  actually  produces  them; 
while  abftinence  has,  as  often,  the  fame 
effeCt,  with  refpeCt  to  afthenic  difeafes  and 
predifpofitions.  As  the  wifdom  of  the  mind 
does  not  prevent,  but  on  the  contrary,  per- 
mits,the  commencement,  increafe,  and  com- 
pletion, of  all  difeafes  to  take  place,  through 
all  the  intermediate  degrees,  from  their 
minuteft  origin,  to  the  laft  part  of  their 
progrefs : In  order  to  prevent  them,  what 
hurt  will  it  do,  to  lower  or  increafe  the  ali- 
ment,” either  in  quality  or  quantity?  Are 
we  not,  what  by  medical,  what  by  moral 
precepts,  to  make  head  againfl  luxury  and 
doth,  which,  from  excefiive  or  deficient 
excitement,  direCtlyor  indireClly,  occafion 
the  greatefl  number  of  difeafes  among 
people  in  polifhed  life?  Again,  are  we  to 
allow,  cold,  labour,  and  low  diet,  which 
have  at  all  times,  and  in  all  nations,  affeCt- 
ed  the  poor  with  difeafes  of  direCt  debili- 
ty (XV. XVI. XVII.), and flill  do  affeCt  them, 
to  proceed,  without  checking  the  havock 
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they  make ; and  are  we  to  fet  no  plan  on 
foot  to  prevent  fuch  havock?  It  will  be 
granted,  that  difeafes  are  to  be  prevented; 
and  if  fo,  there  will  be  feldom  ufe  for  the 
judgment  of  the  wife  intellectual  directrix, 
even  in  the  health-bringing  piles.” 

CLXX.  “ Further,  if  the  fame  powers, 
which  produce  the  predifpofitions  that 
have  been  mentioned  by  a lelfer  degree 
of  their  aCtion,  by  a greater  produce  dif- 
eafes; does  any  objection  to  the  removal 
of  them  in  the  fame  manner,  arife  from 
found  reafon,  or  from  a practice  of  cure, 
warranted  by  any  fort  of  fuccefs  ? If 
there  is  an  appetite  for  food,  which  is 
often  the  cafe  in  fthenic  difeafes;  muft 
food  for  that  reafon  be  given  ? And  are  we 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention,  which  prov- 
ed of  fervice  in  the  predifpofition,  will 
prove  hurtful  when  difeafe  has  taken  place; 
and,”  on  the  contrary,  “ will  not  now  be 
even  abfolutely  necelfary?  Are  we  not 
to  let  blood  in  a peripneumony,  and  that 
liberally?  And,  becaufe”  the  ufe  of  “ that” 
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remedy  “maybe  often  fuperfeded  in  {light- 
er affections  of  that  fort,  Ihould  a perfon, 
who  labours  under  a cold,  an  inflammato- 
ry fore  throat,  indulge  in  banqueting  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London 
upon  fome  high  occafion  of  feftivity ; and 
not  rather  ftay  at  home,  and  faft,  fweat, 
take  a purge,  and  ufe  other  proper  means? 
Nay,  if  a rich  and  full  diet,  in  con- 
junction with  other  hurtful  powers,  pro- 
duces the  haemorrhoides  or  piles  itfelf,  and 
low  diet  prevents  the  difeafe  from  coming 
on*,  muft  the  latter  among  other  remedies, 

* This  is  rather  a miftake,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  firft  edition  of  the  Elements,  the  Author  had  not  yet 
fully  corre&ed.  He  remained  ftillfo  much  in  the  old  opinion, 
with  refpeft  to  the  bleeding  difeafes,  as  to  allow  them  to 
be  fthenic  in  their  firft  attack  ; though,  even  then,  he  per- 
ceived, that  they  foon  degenerated  into  afthenic  difeafes, 
and  that,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  firft  evacuation  of  blood, 
cither  by  the  lancet,  or  difeafe.  Since  that  time,  however,  he 
has  completed  the  corre&ion  of  the  pernicious  theory,  ref- 
pefting  bleeding  difeafes  ; having  found  them,  in  their  ftate  of 
predifpofition,  and  through  their  whole  courfe,  to  depend  up- 
on penury  of  blood,  and  debility  from  that,  as  well  as  all  its 
other  fources.  He  adjnits,  indeed,  that  an  overproportion  of 
blood,  as  well  as  of  any  other  hurtful  power,  may  produce  the 
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be  omitted,  and  the  former  indulged  in, 
that  an  opportunity,  forfooth,  may  be 
given  to  the  wifdom  of  the  intelledlual  fa- 
culty to  prevent  other  difeafes,  by  increaf- 
ing  and  keeping  up  this”  very  nalty  and 
troublefome  “ one?  God  forbid!  would 
be  the  voice  of  common  fenfe.  In  the 
fame  manner,  mull  the  fame  pox  and 
mealies  be  left  to  the  nod  of  this  governefs 
of”  human  “ health,  and  nothing  be 
granted,  in  the  former  to  cold,  and  in  the 
latter,  to  antiphlogillic  regimen*?  Mull 
loofe  reins  be  given  even  to  the  rage  of 
mania  f , to  humour  this  wife  directrix  ? 
And,  whether  it  was  occalioned  by  intenle 
exertion  in  thinking,  or  by  drunkennefs, 
or  by  unaccultomary  fobriety  fucceeding 
to  this,  or  by  grief  for  difappointment  in 

P P 

commencement  of  thefe  difeafes  ; but  the  moment  that  that 
takes  place,  he  has  fhown,  that  all  is  debility,  and  the  cure 
only  ftimulant.  See  above  xlvi. 

* That  cold,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogillic  regi- 
men, are  equally  the  proper  plan  of  cure  for  the  mealies,  as 
for  the  fmall  pox,  has  been  one  of  his  many  difcoveries 
fmce  he  wrote  this, 
f or  madnefs. 
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any  great  expectation,  or  by  other  means 
of  excefs  or  defeCt”  in  the  application  of 
the  exciting  powers:  “ Are  we  to  attempt 
no  management  of  an  oppofite  nature  to 
the  effeCt  of  thefe”  hurtful  powers? 

CLXXI.  “ Likewise  in  the  gangrenous 
fore  throat,  in  the  typhous  fever,  in  the 
plague  itfelf,  which  are  forms  of  fever  oc- 
calioned  by  debilitating  powers  preceding 
them,  depending  upon  debility  as  their 
caufe,  and  cured  by  ftimulant”  remedies  ; 
“ are  we  to  difcharge  the  patient  from  the 
ufe  of  the  latter,  becaufe  this  governefs, 
which  watches  over  the  health  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  does  not  give  the  fignal?  And  mult 
even  beef  foup,  and  wine,”  becaufe  the 
patient  does  not  def  re  them,  not  be  given, 
to  fortify  the  fyftem  againft  duration  of  the 
difeafe,  to  prevent  its  increafe,  and  to  pro- 
vide by  fuch  and  other  proper  management 
againft  future  confequences?  If  a conlider- 
able  ftimulus  of  this  fort  is  neceffary  to 
the  life  of  a robuft,  found,  perfon,  is  a lefft 
er  ftimulus  to  be  denied  to  perfons  very 
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highly  weakened,  and  therefore  in  fo  much 
more  need  of  it?  If  all  life  depends  upon 
llimulus*,  and  if  deficiency  of  it  is  a moft 
plentiful  fource  of  difeafes  f,  are  we  not  in” 
all  “ thefe  to  give  as  much  ftimulus  as 
poflible;  and  the  more  for  this  reafon, 
that  befides  reafoning,  certain  fa<5l  has 
eftablilhed  its  utility?  If  luxury  and 
doth,  by  flimulating  in  excefs  for  a long 
fpace  of  time,  but  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
and  then,  after  exhaufting  the  excitability, 
palling  into  indirect  debility,  can  be  prov- 
ed to  produce  the  gout,  the  indigeftion  of 
old  perfons,  afthma,  epilepfy,  palfy,  and 
apoplexy,  and  in  that  way  to  condudl  moll 
rich  men  and  others  to  their  graves ; and 
if  reafon  and  experience  have  drown,  that 
ftimulants  fparingly  given,  and  not  direct- 
PP  2 

* Outlines,  v.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

t The  difeafes  arifing  from  this  fource,  as  well  as  from  ul- 
timate excefs,  though  never  difeerned  by  phyficians,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  ninety-feven  out  of  the  hundred,  to  all  the  r eft 
of  the  difeafes  incident  to  humanity. 
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ly  debilitating  powers”  according  to  the 
eftablifhed  practice,  “ are  the”  proper 
“ remedies : Mull  we  alfo  forbid  the”  mo- 
derate ufe  of  the  “ former,  becaufe  per- 
fons,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  them, 
ceafe  not  to  long  for  their  ufe  in  an  hurtful 
excefs?  In  fine,  if  there  are  bleeding  dif- 
charges,  depending  upon  debility,  often 
arifing  from  fthenic  difeafes*,  converted 
into  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature,  by”  means 
of  “ indirect  debility,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  direct  debility:  If  rheumatifm 
and  other  flhenic  difeafes,  accompanied 
with  inflammation  of  a part,  often  pafs 
into”  thofe  of  “ an  oppofite  nature;  and 
if  affections,  fimilar  to  thefe,  often  arife 
from  another  fource,  and  which  is  not  fthe- 
nic : In  all  thefe  cafes,  becaufe  bleeding,  an<| 
an  antifthenic  plan  of  cure,  which  were  the 
proper  remedies  in  the”  fthenic  “ cafes,  do 
not  fuit  the  afthenic,  as  we  readily  grant,” 
though  “ in  contradiction  to  the  com- 
mon practice;  muft  we  alfo  not  proceed, 

* what  the  Author  now  calls  fthenic ; are  difeafes  arifing 
fronytoo  much  ftimulus. 
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to  a certain  extent,  in  the  ufe  of  ftimulant 
remedies,  to  which  experience  has  alfo  gi- 
ven its  fan&ion,  and  enjoin  a tonic  diet 
and  exercife?  Laftly,  to  omit  nothing  of 
confequence  in  the”  whole  “ circle  of  dif- 
eafes ; if  all  the  debilitating  hurtful  powers 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  drop- 
fy,”  confidered  as  “ a difeafe  of  the  whole 
fyflem*,  and  if”  no  remedies,  but  “ ftimu- 
lant prevent,  and,  unlefs  it  has  gained 
ground  by  neglect,  remove  it;  are  we 
alfo  not  to  attempt  its  cure,  as  often  as 
that  is  in  our  power?  Or,  fhould  we  rather 
wait  till  death  comes  on,  which,  without 
the  interpofition  of  medical  aid,  would  cer- 
tainly happen,  and  then  lay  the  blame,” 
not  “ upon”  want  of  wifdom  in  “ the  go- 
verning principle,”  but  upon  its  “ being 
overpowered?”  If  perfect  health  in  every 
refpe6I  feldom  happens  to  mortals  ; if  the 
ftimulus  of  the  powers  applied  to  the  fyf- 

* There  are  collections  of  water  from  local  caufes,  which 
are  to  be  confidered  as  local,  and  therefore  effentially  different 
from  univerfal  difeafe.  Outlines;  xxxvii.  xlii.  lxxi.  to  Ixxviii; 
cxxxiv. 
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tem,  are  feldora  fo  wifely  adapted  to  it, 
as  to  prevent  its  producing  either  excef- 
five,  or  deficient  excitement;  and  if,  there- 
fore, every  deviation  from  the  molt  per- 
fectly found  ftate,  in  either  direction,  is  the 
fame  in  kind*,  as”  that  of  the  molt  vio- 
lent difeafe : Will  not  any”  reafonable 
“ perfon  grant,  that  every  power,”  allow- 
ing for  a moment  that  there  is  filch,  “ whe- 
ther corporeal  or  mental,  fhould  equally 
interpofe  at  the  moft  early  commence- 
ment, as  at  the  extreme  termination,”  of 
the  morbid  ftate,  or  more  fo;  and  cure  the 
affection  rather  at  that  period  when  it  is 
eafiiy  overcome,  than  at  that,  when  it  is 
difficultly,  or  not  at  all  to  be,  removed, 
and”  thereby  “ prevent  its  rifing  to  aCtual 
“ difeafe  ?”  Eut,  as  matters  have  hitherto 
gone  under  the  direction  of  this  “ intellec- 
tual governefs  of  the  motions  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  is  not  her  wifdom  like  that  of  a 
governor,  who  defects  his  garifon,  when 
the  arms  of  an  enemy  thunder  around 
it,  and  keep  it  under  an  accurate  block- 


* Elem.  Med  IX.  X-  HI.  to  LX. 
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ade,  and  then  fteps  forth  after  it  is  donn- 
ed, in  the  very  adt  of  furrender?  Your  an- 
fwer  to  all  this,  Dr.  Sthaal,  or  that  of  your 
pupil  Juncker,  if  either  of”  you  have 
any  to  make*. 


* Dr.  Sthaal  did  not  give  his  works  either  medical  or 
chemical  in  writing  himfelf,  but  attefted  copies  of  both,  done'' 
by  Juncker. 

XCIV.  “ Eft  in  animalibus  aliis  et  homine  impetus  qui~ 
dam,  adpetitus  et  averfatio.  Hinc  multa  cupiuntur,  a multis 
animus  abhoret.  Feflus  quietem,  hoc  languens  laborem, 
quaerit.  Jej’unus  cibum  defiderat,  fatur  faftidit.  Sitiens 
potionem  ardet,  extinfta  fiti,  poculum  rejicit.  Frigidus  ca* 
lorem,  frigus  calidus,  expetit.  Cogitando  laffus  ad  oblec- 
tationem  ruit,  cujus  pertaefus  illam  rurfus  repetit.  Ira, 
«dio,  amore,  fiagrans,  ad  ultionem,  maleficium,  dulces  am* 
plexus,  concitatur;  quibus  expletis  adfe&ibus,  hebefeit, 
quiefeit.  Haec,  nulla  ratione,  nedum  fapientia,  ac  ne  qui* 
dem  mentis  confcientia,  aut  ullo  finis,  boni,  mali,  j*?tdicio, 
ulla  falutis  cura,  quin  et  invito  homine,  fiunt.  Quodarn 
corporis  conditionis  praefentis,  jucundaeaut  injucundae,fenfu, 
clariore,  obfeuriore,  nafeuntur.  Non  praefide  mente,  tan* 
tumque,  fiunt,  quia  fabrica  animalis  ita  conformata  eft,  ut 
earn  conformationem,  fub  alia  conditione  aliter,  neceffario 
confequantur.  Nemo  fua  fponte  cibum  eo  confilio  defiderat, 
ut  corpus  ala  tur',  ut  valeat ; qui  effedlus  tantum  diTfciplina  aut 
experientia  cognofcitur,  fed,  ut  injucundum  fenfum  amoveat, 
jucundum  affequatur.  Hatio  igitur  et  prudentia  ab  hoc  opere 
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CLXXII.  It  is  hoped,  that  this  refuta- 
tion of  Sthaalianifm  is  the  more  com- 
plete, that  it  is  not,  which  has  been  the 

abeft.  Totam  regit  caecus  impetus,  e corporis  ftatu,  necef- 
fitatis  lege,  Aliens. 

XCV.  Sed  ne  hie  quidem,  In  ulla  operis  fui  parte,  refte 
prorfus  agit  ; aut,  fi  ageret,  nullus  morbus,  nulla  In  hunc 
opportunitas,  per  magnam  vitae  partem,  exifteret.  Ad 
amuffira  poteftates  incitantes  adpeterentur,  adpetitae  admo- 
verentur,  ut  in  nutram  partem  incitatio  inclinaret;  non  fuper- 
aret,  et  ad  morbos  fthenicos  vel  eorum  periculum  vergeret ; 
non  deficeret,  etin  alteram  fpeciem  five  morborum  five  oppor- 
tunitatum  defledleret.  Sola  incitabilitas,  aptiflimo  faluti  po- 
teftatum  incitantlum  opere,  paulatim,  aequaliter,  leniter,  et 
tacito  quafi  gradu,  poll  longum  tempus,  exhaufta,  abfque 
nifu,  abfque  lu&a,  placide  et  tranquille  demum,  ferae  morti 
cederet.  Sed  longe  aliter  res  fe  habet.  Ne  finguli  e denis 
millenis  fic  agunt,  fie  exigunt,  vitam.  Reliqui  omnes  doc- 
trinae,  fapientem  mentem  corporis  motus  dirigere  tradentis, 
erroris,  teftimonium  certum  dicunt. 

XCVI.  Nullus  caeci  impetus,  vagorum  adpetituum,  modus 
fervatur.  Adpetuntur  pariter  et  admoventur  poteftates,  aut 
nirnis,  aut  parum,  incitantes.  Quid  eft  luxus,  nifi  immodica 
cibi,  potionis,  fecundae  menfae,  veneris,  et  aliarum  voluptatum 
elegantium,  cuplditas?  Quid  eft  defidi3,  nifi  a motu  corporis, 7 
quo  alii  adeo  dele&antur,  abhorrens  per  inertiam,  magifque 
cohfuetudine  quietis,  voluntas?  Quis,  ut  decet,  animi  ad*? 
fe&ibus  moderatur  ? Quoties  frigus,.  quoties  calor,  non  con- 
fcio  qui  adficitur,  nocentur  admovetur?  Pauci  vel  experientia 
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cafe  in  all  former  attempts,  a criticifm  up- 
on an  erroneous  fyftem  from  falfe  princi- 
ples, but  r a complete  expofition,  naturally 

q q 

do&i,  auream  mentis  utendae  mediocritatem  adeo  callent,  ut 
non,  quandoque  nimis,  faepius  non  fatis,  cogitando,  fibi  no- 
ceant.  Quae  tamen  omnia  perpetua  et  quotidiana  morborum 
et  opportunitatum  origo  funt.  Cur  faluti  labanti,  et  non 
quam  primum,  ilia  fapientia  fuccurrit ; cur  extremo  difcrimini 
et  non  primo  fe  opponit?  Cibi  quotidie  fupra  verum  indulgen- 
tia,  cum  aliis  noxis  cxcitantibus,  ad  morbos  flhenicos ; ab- 
ftinentia  ad  afthenicos,  viam  vel  ipfos,  facit,  facto's  auget. 
Cum  id  fapiens  animus  non  prohibeat,  contraque,  omnes 
morbos  a primo  femine  ad  extremum  frudlum  nafci,  crefcere, 
et  maturefcere,  finat ; quid,  ad  iis  occurrendum,  alimentum, 
prout  res  poflulet,  imminuere  vel  augere,  nocebit?  Annon 
luxuriae,  annon  deiidiae,  quae,  aut  nimis,  aut  parum,  re6la, 
eventu,  incitando,  maximam  apud  mortales,  in  vitae  cultu  ae- 
vum  tranligentes,  morborum  turbam  concitant,  qua  medicis, 
qua  veri  praeceptis,  obviam  eundum  ? Rurfus,  quae  omni 
tempore,  in  omnibus  gentibus,  pauperes  re&ae  debilitatis 
morbis  implicuerunt  et  implicant,  frigus,  labor  et  vi6tus 
tenuis,  an  impune  graflari  linenda,  et  prohibendi  effe&us  eo- 
rum  ratio  nulla  inllituenda  ? Prohibendos  morbos  dabitur.  Et, 
fi  dabitur,  mentis  fapientis  confilio,  etiam  in  falutifera  hae- 
morrhoide,  rarius  opus  erit. 

XCVII.  Porro,  fi  eadem,  quae  opportunitates  relatas 
(XCVI.)  adlione  minore,  morbos  majore,  faciunt  ^XXIX. 
XXXII.);  quae  ratio  bona,  quae  felix  curatio,  fimiliter,  ad 
cos  folvendos,  inlillere  vetat?  Si  cibus,  ut  faepe,  in  ftheni- 
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arifing  from  a juft  view  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, either  in  its  found  or  morbid  ftate. 
The  former  fort  of  animadverfion  is  only  a 


cis  morbis  deliderabitur,  an  ideo  dandus  erit ; et,  quae  cura 
in  morbi  perlculo  profuit,  ea,  hoc  jam  faclo,  nocitura,  et  non 
etiam  nunc  demum  necefTaria  futura,  credenda  ? An  fanguis  in 
peripneumonia  non  mittendus,  fundendus  ? Et,  quiaejusmif- 
fioni  in  levioribus  ejufdem  notae  morbis  faepe  fuperfederi  pot- 
eft,  an  cum  Confule  et  Praetoribus  Londinenfibus  fefto  tem- 
pore illi  epulandum,  qui  catarrho,  qui  cynanche  tonfillari,  la- 
boret,  et  non  domi  jejuno  manendum,  fudandum,  alvipurga- 
tioncm  fubetmdum,  et  convenientia  alia  facienda?  Quin  et, 
fi  ipfam  haemorrhoida,  cum  aliis  noxis  excitantibus,  vidlus  lau- 
tior,  conjun&o  opere,  faciat,  tenuis  futurae  occurrat ; an  hie 
inter  alia  auxilia  ideo  omittendus,  illi  indulgendum,  ut  mentis, 
fi  dis  placeat,  fapientiae,  hunc  morbum  augendo,  fervando, 
alios  prohibendi  occafio  detur  ? Senfus  communis,  di  meliora 
velint,  precaretur.  Pari  modo,  an  variola,  an  rubeola,  praefidis 
Iinic  falutis  nutui  relinquenda,  nihilque  in  ilia  frigori,  in  hac 
curationi  antifthenicae,  tribuendum  ? An  ipfius  maniae  fu- 
rori,  ut  fapienti  reftrici  mos  geratur,  habenae  laxae  permitten- 
dae  ? Et,  five  cogitandi  contentio,  five  ebrietas,  live  poft 
hanc  infolita  fobrietas,  five  animi,  magna  fpe  dejefti,  dolor, 
five  alia  cam,  nimis  aut  parum  incitando,  fecerint ; illis  con- 
traria  adminiftratione  nihil  attentandum  ? 

XCV1II.  Item  in  cynanche  gangraenofa,  in  typho,  in  ipfa 
pefte,  anas  febi  is  formas  debiiitantia  antecedents  faciunt,  de-, 
bilitas  caufa  continet,  tlimulantia  juvant;  an  his  aegrotanti, 
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comparifon  of  one  falfe  do<5lrine  with  ano- 

s 

ther;  the  latter  is  a comparifon  of  error 
with  the  truth;  the  former  is  a meafure- 
q q 2 

quia  ftgnum  non  dat  ilia  faluti  invigilans  imperatrix,  interdi* 
cendum,  et  vel  jufculo  bovino  vinove,  queis,  in  morbi  debili- 
tantis  Jongitudinena,  mature  vires  muniantur,  crefcenti  malo 
occurratur,  et  in  futurum  profpiciatur,  quia  non  deftderantur, 
abftinendum  ? Si  robufti,  fani,  vitae  magnus  hujufmodi  fti- 
mulus  neeeffarius  eft,  an  minor,  fummopere  debilibus,  eoque 
magis  illo  egentibus,  negandus  : Si  omnis  vita  in  ftimulo  po- 
fita  eft  (VI.),  ifque  deftciens  numerofa  morborum  origo  ; an 
in  his  morbis,  quantum  ftimuli  adjici  poteft,  non  adjiciendum, 
eoque  magis,  quod,  praeter  rationem,  talem  ufum  certa  res 
finnavit?  Si  luxus  et  defidia,  diu  nimis,  fed  jucunde,  ftimu- 
lando,  dein,  poftlongum  fere  tempus,  exhaufta  incitabilitate, 
in  noxam,  eventu  debilitantem  (XX.),  tranfeundo,  podag- 
ram,  dyfpepfiam  fenilem,  item  afthma,  epilepfiam,  paralyfm,  et 
apoplexiam,  facere,  eaque  via  plerofque  divites  et  alios  ad 
tumulum  deducere,  demonftrari  poftunt ; et  non  reda  debi- 
litantia,  fed  parcius  ftimulantia,  auxilio  eife,  ratio  et  expen- 
entia  confirmavit  : An  his  quoque,  quia  per  confuetudineni 
nimis  et  nocenter  ftimulantia  adepti  non  definunt,  obftften- 
dum?  Denique,  li  fanguinis  profluvia  funt  in  debilitate  polka, 
faepe  a fthenicis,  in  contraria  per  indiredam  debilitatem 
(XX.)  mutatis,  aliquando  a reda  debilitantibus  noxis  (XXII. 
XXIII. ),  oriunda;  ft  rheumatifrnus,«et  alii  cum  inflammatione 
partis  morbi  fthenici,  baud  raro  in  contrariam  naturam  Iran  - 
fount,  iifque  ftmiles  adfedus,  fine  fthenica.  ortgine,  aliunde 
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ment  regulated  by  an  erroneous,  the  latter 
by  a juft  ftandard.  And  even  in  that  falfe 
point  of  view,  all  former  animadverfions 

faepe  nafcuntur ; ut  fanguinis  detra&io  et  curatio  antifthe- 
nica,  quae  in  illis  refponderunt,  his  non  convenire,  contra 
vulgatum  ufum,  facile  hie  conceditur,  ita  ftimulantibus,  quae 
experientia  quoque  probavit,  auxiliis,  quodam  tenus  infiftere, 
et  tonicum  vidlum  cum  exercitatione  praecipere,  etiam  non 
opportebit  ? Poftremo,  ut  nihil,  in  morborum  orbe,  paulo 
memorabilius,  praetereatur,  fiomnes  noxae  debilitantes  hydro- 
pem,  idiopathicum  intellige,  faciunt,  ftimulantia  prohibent, 
et  nil!  negle&us  invaluerit,  folvunt:  an  huic  quoque  mederi, 
quoties  facultas  erit,  non  tentandum,  potiufque  mors  certa  ex- 
pe&anda,  et  in  oppreffam  praefidis  fapientiam  culpa  confer- 
enda?  Si  folida  ab  omni  parte  vaktudo  raro  mortalibus  con- 
tingit,  raro  rerum,  corpori  incumbentium,  ftimulus  ei  tam 
apte  accommodatur,  ut  aut  non  nimis,  aut  non  parum,  inci- 
tet,  coque  omnis,  a faniffimo  ftatu  in  utramvis  partem,  receffus, 
idem  genere  ftatus  eft  ac  graviflimus  quivis  morbus ; nonne 
omnem  facultatem,  five  corporis  five  animi  fit,  primis  princi- 
piis  aeque,  ac  extremo  fini,  magifve,  interefie,  maloque  turn 
potius,  cum  facile,  quam  fero  demum,  cum  difficile,  fuperatu, 
aut  omnino  infuperabile,  eft,  mederi,  et  jufto  occurrere  morbo, 
debere  concedes?  Nonne  regentis  corpus  mentis  fapientia  ejus 
praefedli  fimilis  eft,  qui,  circumtonantibus  hoftium  armis,  arc- 
ta  obfidione  claufum  praefidium  deferit,  in  expugnato  demum, 
et  media  deditione  proditurus  ? Si  fit  quod  ad  haec  refpon- 
deas,  refponde  Sthaali,  au,t  jube  Junckerum.,, 
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upon  this  doctrine  of  a wifdom  in  the 
conllitution  governing  its  actions,  were 
neceffarily  partial  and  limited.  The  com- 
plete rejection  of  Sthaalianifm  would  come 
with  an  ill  grace  from  any  fedtarian  hi- 
therto, who,  upon  the  molt  urgent  occa- 
iions,  had  often  nothing  elfe  to  depend 
upon  for  making  out  his  cure.  Hippo- 
crates, as  we  have  faid*,  often  profeffedly 
relied  upon  it.  The  feeble  attempt  of  his 
immediate  follower  Hierophilus  t,  and  the 
fcarcely  more  effectual  one  of  Galen,  to 
increafe  the  number  of  articles  of  cure,  by 
no  means  fuperfeded  the  demand  for  the 
vis  medicatrix.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  profeffedly  irration- 
al and  unprincipled  practice  of  Serapion, 
and  his  empirical  followers  f , would  be 
above  the  occafion  for  recourfe  to  it:  And, 
though  Afclepiades  borrowed  his  proxi- 

* Outlines,  Ixviii.  lxxv.  f Outlines,  ixviii.  Ixis. 

i Outlines,  lxxviii. 
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mate  caufe,  as  well  as  his  indication  of 
cure,  from  a philofophical  fyftem,  that  de- 
nied the  interpofition  of  an  intellectual 
principle  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe, 
and  that  therefore  did  not  naturally  lean 
to  that  fuppofition  in  the  animal  economy, 
or  individual  living  fy Items ; at  the  fame 
time  no  fuch  light  could  arife  from  this 
erroneous  modification  of  medical  doc- 
trine, as  to  lead  to  the  conclufion  which 
we  here  mean  to  eflablilh.  Whatever  was 
their  reafoning,  the  appearance  of  the  faCt, 
though  falfe,  and  fuch  as  had  deceived 
fo  many  others,  could  not  fail  to  influence 
them  in  the  belief  of  its  reality  in  one 
point  of  view  or  other.  The  mechanical 
explanations  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  arofe  upon  the  difcovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  led  to  fuch 
falfe  and  imperfeCt  views  in  the  feveral 
modes  of  cure,  as  to  create  a necefiity  for 
the  belief  in  this  principle.  If,  upon  me- 
chanical principles,  the  blood,  according 
to  a notion  that  has  been  very  general  a- 
mong  them,  determined  its  motion  in  dif- 
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ferent  diredions,  and  thereby  produced 
difeafes,  and,  at  other  times,  aflumed  op- 
pofite  diredions,  and  thereby  ededed  their 
cure : What  was  all  that  but  affirming  the 
fad,  only  denying  its  caufe  as  originating 
in  wifdom  and  intention?  It  was  plainly 
faying,  which  was  worfe  than  faying  no- 
thing, that  the  fydem  was  fo  made,  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  animal  economy 
was  fuch,  as  to  poflefs  a power  in  itfelf,  in- 
dependent of  thofe  to  which  it  is  now  de- 
mondrated  its  ordinary  adions  are  owing, 
of  fometimes  inducing  difeafed  date,  (for 
they  had  their  vis  dedrudrix,  according  to 
the  barbarous  language  of  fome  of  them, 
or  their  vis  morbifica,  as  well  as  their  vis 
medicatrix  naturae),  and,  at  other  times,  of 
repelling  it,  and  reproducing  the  healthy 
date.  In  this  there  was  no  difference;  it 
was  dill  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae:  Only 
the  other  was  a rational,  this  a mechanical, 
vis  medicatrix.  The  indication  of  the 
chemical  praditioners  to  cure  a morbid 
date  confiding  in  acidity  by  alkaline  fub- 
dances;  or,  when  the  morbid  fault  was 
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alkaline, by  acid  means,  could  never  infpire 
even  them  with  a perfuafion,  that  it  could 
go  any  length,  without  great  help  from  the 
vis  medicatrix  The  fame  reliance  on 
which  was  equally  neceffary  to  the  Cor- 
pufcularian  doCtors,  and  therefore  equally 
unavoidable.  Boerhaave’s  lentor,  his  a- 
crimony  and  proje utility  of  the  blood,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  morbid  dates,  which 
that  celebrated  eclectic  author  borrow- 
ed from  other  doctrines,  led  to  nothing  fo 
complete  in  the  curative  part  as  to  furnifh 
the  mod  obfcure  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciple held  forth  in  the  new  doctrine;  that 
health,  difeafe,  every  deviation  from  the 
former,  every  approach  to  the  latter, 
through  all  their  varying  degrees,  arife 
from  the  operation  of  the  exciting  powers 
upon  the  excitability  f.  And  although  Dr. 
Sydenham,  in  the  few  dhenic  difeafes  to 
which  his  mode  of  cure  was  imperfectly 
adapted,  had  proportionally  lefs  occafion 

* Outlines,  Ixx.  Ixxl,  f Outlines,  lxxiu 
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to  take  up  the  hypothefis  of  a vis  medica- 
trix  naturae  ; yet  his  equal  ignorance  of  af- 
thenic  difeafes  with  every  other  phylician, 
rendered  him,  in  every  one  of  them,  equal- 
ly obnoxious  to  that  otherwife  univerfal 
delulion.  Accordingly  no  medical  work 
is  more  crammed  with  it  than  his.  In 
fhort,  it  is  only  a perfedt  acquaintance 
with  the  true  nature  of  life,  that  can  open 
the  eyes  of  pradtitioners  to  the  percep^ 
tion  of  an  abfurd  piece  of  theory,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  a venerable  fadt, 
has,  at  all  times,  run  away  with  all  their 
fenfes. 

CLXXIII.  While  fuch  is  the  univerfal 
reception  that  has  been  given  to  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturae,  and  fuch  are  the  lights, 
in  which  it  has  been  viewed,  and  the  va- 
rious ufes  in  pradtice,  as  well  as  theory, 
that  have  been  made  of  it;  in  returning 
from  a long,  but  we  hope,  ufeful  digref* 
fion  on  that  fubjecl,  to 
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The  Continuation  of  the  SubjeEl  ofSpafm ; 

CL  XXIV.  We  have  next  to  obferve,  that 
the  application,  with  refpedil  to  it,  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturae,  is  an  addition  to 
the  variety  of  ufes,  that  have  been  made 
of  it.  According  to  moft  authors,  it  was 
an  effort  of  fome  power  or  other,  fuch  as 
we  have  mentioned,  to  relieve  the  fyftem 
from  the  opprefiion  and  tendency  to  death, 
which  difeafe  induces  : According  to  our 
author,  it  is  the  caufe  of  fpafm,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  In  their  view  of 
it,  the  effort  only  took  place,  after  the  dif- 
eafe was  fo  much  advanced  in  its  progrefs, 
as  to  threaten  immediate  danger  to  life: 
In  his,  it  occurrs  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafe,  that  is,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cold  ftage,  which  he  confiders 
as  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe : For  he  will 
furely  not  alledge,  that  the  difeafe  is  begun 
before  the  fpafm  is  formed,  that  is,  that 

t 

an  effe<5l  can  precede  its  caufe.  Here  again 
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we  have  occafion  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  his  fuppofed  pre-exiftent  ftate 
of  debility,  by  obferving,  that  as  debility, 
only  by  means  of  the  vis  medicatrix,  pro- 
duces the  fpafm ; and  as  the  fpafm  is  the 
eaufe  of  the  difeafe,  confequently  the  de- 
bility, as  a part  or  “ ftate”  of  the  difeafe, 
has  no  exiftence.  It  is  only  a circumftance, 
or  part  of  the  eaufe,  concurring  with  ano- 
ther circumftance,  or  another  part  of  the 
eaufe,  the  vis  medicatrix,  to  form  the  whole 
eaufe.  Till  this,  therefore,  that  is,  the 
whole,  the  complete  eaufe,  takes  place,  it 
is  evident,  that  no  part  of  its  effect  can 
take  place,  and  therefore  that  a ftate  of  de- 
bility, fuppofed  to  be  one  of  thefe  parts, 
is,  from  his  reafoning,  to  be  held  as  no 
part  of  the  difeafe. 

CL XXV.  He  next  obferves,  that  “ by 
a general  law  of  the  economy,  it  happens, 
that  powers,  which  have  a tendency  to 
hurt  and  deftroy  the  fyftem,  often  excite 
fuch  motions  as  are  fuited  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  noxious  power.”  This  pro- 
r r 2 
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pofition  has  received  its  fufficient  anfwer 
in  the  refutation  of  the  hypothecs  of  a 
vis  medicatrix  naturae  in  every  one  of  its 
ftatements,and  particularly  in  that  ofSthaa- 
lianifm.  But,  to  take  this  abfurd  fuppo- 
fition  out  of  the  way  for  ever;  we  would 
afk,  What  the  powers”  are,  that  “ have 
a tendency  to  hurt  and  deftroy  the  fyftem,” 
and  that  “ excite  fuch  motions  as  are  fuit-r 
ed  to  obviate  the  effe<5ts  of  the  noxious 
power?*”  u The  powers,  that,  upon  any 
occalion,  operate  on  us,  have  been  enume- 
rated f,  and  are  known;  and  the  queftion 
is,  which  of  them  are  here  meant  for  hurt- 
ful ones  ; which,  in  either  exceflive  or 
deficient  application,  they  may  all  be?  I 
would  aflc  a fingle  inftance  of  any  one 
power,  operating  with  hurtful  tendency, 
and,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  operation,  con- 
verting its  hurtful  effect  into  a falutary  one. 

* The  reader  would  expe£i  here  to  read,  u excite  fuch  mo- 
tions as  are  fuited  to  obviate  their  own  ejfeElsP  This  pro- 
feffor’s  language  is  far  from  being  accurate,  or  even  proper; 
but  it  is  good  enough  for  his  matter. 

f Outlines,  ii.  iii. 
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CLXXYI.  By  taking  nourilhing  food, 
and  a proper  quantity  of  generous  drink, 
one  will  be  ftrong:  Ultimate  excefs  *,  or  too 
little  f , will  weaken  him : But  when  weak- 
nefs  has  once  been  induced,  Is  there  in 
the  whole  records  of  human  obfervation, 
or  in  the  whole  collection  of  daily  expe- 
rience, a lingle  example  of  an  acquifxtion 
of  ftrength,  while  the  debilitating  power 
continued?  Did  ever  a man  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  live  well  in  eating  and 
drinking,  after  dropping  that  diet,  and 
weakening  himfelf  with  the  contrary,  fo 
long  as  he  continued  the  practice,  become 
ftrong  again?  In  what  circumftances  of  diet 
was  it,  that  the  ftudents  of  medicine  ufed 
to  run  about  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
break  lamps?  Was  that  riotous  adlivity  the 
effedt  of  eating  vegetables,  and  drinking 

* Elem.  Med.  CXXIV.  CXXV.  CXXVI. 
t Elem.  Med.  CXXVXII.  etpoft  hunc  manu  fcribe,  “ Sed 
iidem  adfedlus  e nirnio  ad  extremum  idoneae  materiae  cibo 
(CXXIV.),  reliquorum  omnium,  fie  fupra  modum  flimulafl- 
*ium  more ; lit  et  inedia,  pafcuntur.” 
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water?  Were  the  poorer  kind  of  {Indents 
of  divinity  re  drained,  by  the  fublime  pre- 
cepts that  the  fubjeCt  of  their  dudies  incul- 
cates, or  by  want  of  the  means  that  pro- 
duce high  fpirits  and  inordinate  effort, 
from  following  the  fame  practice?  If  any 
number  of  perfons,  additded  to  rioting, 
were  kept  upon  bread  and  water  for  ten 
days  or  upwards.  Would  that  propenlity 
dill  remain?  The  operation  in  this  cafe  is 
a debilitating  one;  fo  is  that  which  is  faid 
to  aroufe  the  high  efforts  of  the  vis  medi- 
catrix;  fo  our  author  fays  is  that  which 
produces  his  fpafm:  But,  where,  in  the 
former,  are  the  proofs  of  high  effort,  of  in- 
creafed  motion  or  vigour,  call  it  what  you 
will?  There  are,  as  will  readily  be  percei- 
ved, none:  But,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental propofition  of  the  new  doctrine, 
the  debility  cf  all  the  functions  goes  on 
iiicreafing  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
debilitating  operation  applied:  Neither  are 
there  any  in  the  latter,  fince,  what  has 
been  midaken  for  increafed  action,  or  mo- 
tion, or,  according  to  his  drange  language, 
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reaction,  is  proved  to  be  in  reality,  dimi- 
nilhed  vigour;  all  the  remote  caufes  being 
debilitating,  and  all  the  remedies,  proper 
either  in  kind  or  proportion,  ftimulant*, 
while  the  only  marks  of  judgment  com- 
monly employed,  thofe  taken  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fymptoms,  are  demon- 
Itrably  falfef : So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
review  of  the  debilitating  powers  under 
our  prefent  conlideration  goes,  debility, 
which  has  no  tendency  to  produce  vigour 
in  the  courfe  of  difeafes,  is  equally  devoid 
of  that  effe<5l  in  the  formation  of  their 
caufe. 

CLXXVII.  Let  us  profecute  the  fame  in- 
quiry in  the  conlideration  of  morbid  Hate, 
as  it  arifes  from  cold : Cold  is  not  ftimu- 
lant,  according  to  one,  nor  tonic  accord- 
ing to  another,  nor  aftringent,  according 
to  a third  fuppolition ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  and  diredtly  debilitating If, 

* Outlines,  Ixxxv.  Elem.  Med.  DCL1V.  DCLV. 
f Outlines  xli.  xliii.  to  xlvi,  J Elem.  Med-  CXVIL 
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after  it  has  been  evidently  applied,  a {late 
of  vigour  ever  arifes,  fuch  a Hate  is  not  the 
confequence  of  the  cold,  but  of  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimulant  powers  preventing  its  de- 
bilitating effedt;  or  it  is  the  effedt  of  cold, 
moderating  by  its  debilitating  operation, 
the  exceffive  ftimulus  of  heat  and  of  other 
ftimulant  powers  *.  Widely  different  from 
this  is  our  author’s  account  of  cold,  in  the 
following  affertions : “ The  operation,” 

fays  he,  “ of  cold  on  a living  body,  is  fo 
different,  in  different  circumftances,  as  to 
be  of  difficult  explanation;  and  this,  there- 
fore, is  attempted  with  fome  diffidence,” 
The  reader  will  not  wonder  at  his  diffi- 
dence, when  he  proceeds  to  fay,  that  “ cold, 
in  certain  circumftances,  has  manifeftly  a 
fedative  power  f:  It  can  extinguifh  the 
vital  principle  entirely,  either  in  particular 

* The  full  account  of  the  operation  of  cold  is  given  in  the 
Elementa  Medicinae,  from  the  CXVII  to  the  CXXIV 
paragraph. 

f The  fedative  effe&s  of  cold  are  clearly  refuted  in  the  pa* 
ragraphs  referred  to,  and  in  paragraph  XXI. 
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parts,  or  in  the  whole  body;  and  conlider- 
ing  how  much  the  vital  principle  of  animals 
depends  upon  heat,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  power  of  cold  is  always  more  or 
lefs  direflly  fedative.”  This,  then,  is  one 
operation  that  he  affigns  to  cold  in  his 
ufual  way  of  mere  alfertion,  without  either 
proof  or  reafoning*  “ But,”  continues  he, 
“ it  is  equally  manifeft,  that,  in  certain 
circumftances,  cold  proves  a ftimulus  to 
the  living  body,  and  particularly  to  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem*.”  Not  content  with 
alligning  to  the  fame  power  two  diame- 
trically oppofite  effects ; with  the  fame 
breath,  he  gives  it  as  many  more:  His 
words  are,  “ And,  befides  the  fedative  and 
ftimulant  power  of  cold,  it  is  manifeftly 
alfo  a powerful  aftringent,  caufing  a con- 
traction of  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  producing  palenefs  and 
a fuppreffion  of  perfpiration.  It  is  like- 
wife  probable,  that  this  conftriCtion  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  body,  and 

f f 


* Firfl.  Lines,  LXXIX. 
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that  thereby  the  application  of  cold  proves 
a tonic  power  with  refpedl  to  the  whole 
fyftem*.” 

CLXXVIII.  This  is  a fair  fpecimen  of 
our  author’s  reafoning  upon  molt  occa- 
fions.  Cold  is  the  fame,  and  a given,  power, 
and,  with  refpe£t  to  living  fyftems,  fhould 
poffefs  the  fame,  and  a given  operation : 
But  here,  to  one  and  the  fame  power,  four 
different,  and  fome  of  them  diametrically 
oppofite,  operations  are  afligned.  We  have 
already  afferted,  that  it  is  always  a debili- 
tating power;  and,  whatever  difpute  there 
might  be  about  the  poffibility  of  fedative 
operation  in  fome  powers,  fuch  as  conta- 
gions and  poifons,  with  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  which  we  have  no  acquaintance, 
in  the  operation  of  cold  there  is  none. 
Upon  dead  and  living  matter  equally,  the 
action  of  temperature  is  always  in  exadt 
proportion  to  its  degree.  Upon  living  fyf 
terns,  and  therefore  the  human,  that  de- 
gree of  its  action,  which  we  call  moderate 


* Firft  Lines,  LXXXIX- 
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heat,  is  abfolutely  necedary  to  the  healthy 
date.  Riling  conliderably  above  that,  it 
produces  difeafes  of  too  much  vigour,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  Jlhenic ; as  we 
do  that  of  aflhenic  to  thofe  of  debility.  In 
thefe  it  is,  that  a Hill  higher,  or  an  ulti- 
mate, excefs  of  heat  has  the  indirect  ef- 
fect of  producing  the  caufe  debility,  as  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  other  hot  countries; 
Again,  calling  below  the  health-giving 
point,  at  which  part  of  the  fcale,  mankind, 
from  their  feelings,  have  agreed  to  give  it 
the  name  of  cold,  temperature  produces  the 
fame  difeafes  by  a degree  of  debility  exactly 
proportioned  to  its  degree.  In  this  degree 
of  its  operation,  however,  it  dill  dimu- 
lates,  omy  m a degree  not  diffident  to 
health  and  agreeable  feeling.  Somewhere 
betwixt  fixty-two  and  fixty-four  of  Faren- 
heit’s  thermometer,  there  is  a point  of  tem- 
perature, which  is  agreeable  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  exactly  adapted  to  our  healthy 
date.  Every  lower  degree  of  its  dimulus 
falls  fhort  of  that  eftedt,  till  death  be- 
comes the  confequence  of  an  ultimate 
f f 2 
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diminution.  When  that  happens,  and 
the  adlion  of  temperature  is  too  low  to 
fupport  human  life ; that  it  is  not  however 
ledative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ftill  ftimu- 
lant,  is  proved  by  the  animals  of  cold 
blood  being,  in  the  fame  degree,  ftill  able 
to  Jupport,  not  only  their  living,  but 
even  their  healthy  ftate ; which  the  tempe- 
rature can  only  do  by  its  ftimulus  as  heat. 
While,  therefore,  this  is.  the  true  ftate  of 
the  fadt,  in  diredt  contradidlion  to  that  a In- 
ferred by  our  author ; at  the  fame  time,  in 
no  part  of  the  range  of  fcale,  (from  the 
health-giving  agreeable  point  of  tempera- 
ture, down  to  that  at  which  animal  life  is 
no  longer  fupported  for  want  of  ftimulus, 
and  not  deftroyed  by  the  pofttive  opera- 
tion of  a fedative,)  is  ever  adlion  increafed 
in  confequence  of  its  diminution.  If  the 
redning  of  the  face  under  exercife  in  cold 
weather,  the  bracing  of  the  fcrotum  by 
cold  wafhing  after  its  relaxation  by  heat, 
and  the  relief  of  fevers  in  the  torrid  zone 
and  in  ether  iimilar  fttuations,  Ihould  be 
adduced,  as  fo  many  inftances  of  ftimulant 
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sffedt,  arifing  under  the  operation  of  cold : 
The  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  appear- 
ances is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  impulfe 
communicated  to  the  blood  velfels  by  ex- 
ercife  *,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of 
their  conftitution,  men  have  a propeniity, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difagreeable 
feeling  of  coldf:  But,  without  that,  or 
fome  other  hamulus,  cold  would  proceed  to 
death,  without  producing  an  invigorating 
effedt;  and  its  application  either  to  a part, 
or  the  whole  body,  in  ail  overheated  {late, 
is  a redudtion  of  the  exceffive  temperature, 
that  induces  relaxation  and  debility,  to  its 
ftimulant  range.  For  example,  if  the  exter- 
nal temperature,  inftead  of  remaining  at 
the  middle  healthy  point,  fhould  mount 
up  ten  degrees  higher;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  a degree  of  cold,  as  much  below 
the  fame  middle  point,  conveyed  in  a denfe 
medium,  fhould  be  applied,  the  only  re- 
fill t would  be  a fubduclion  of  ten  de- 
grees of  heat,  not  an  addition  of  ten  de- 
grees of  that  temperature,  which  is  call- 

* This  is  explained  in  M.  S.  after  CXXXVIX 

i 

Seethe  refutation  of  Sthaalianifm, 
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ed  cold.  This  is  the  true  date  of  a fa<5f, 
the  miftake  of  which  has  produced  the 
moft  pernicious  applications  to  practice. 
In  the  cure  of  the  fevers  of  the  torrid  zone, 
there  is  no  accefs  to  real  cold;  the  belt 
that  can  be  done  there,  is  to  diminifh  the 
faulty  excefs  of  heat.  The  contrary  ex- 
planation, however,  has  proved  the  death 
of  thoufands;  nothing  having  been  more 
common  of  late,  than  in  the  feverefl  win- 
ter weather  of  this  country,  to  open  win- 
dows, put  out  fires,  and  leave  no  more  co- 
vering, than  a fingle  fheet,  upon  a patient 
expiring  under  debility.  While  tempera- 
ture, therefore,  adds  as  cold,  that  is,  in  all 
its  degrees  under  the  middle  point  betwixt 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  never 
followed  by  flimulant  effect ; its  only  effedd 
is  debility,  conftantly  arifing  in  a degree 
proportioned  to  that  in  which  the  cold  is 
applied.  Its  operation,  therefore,  in  difeafes 
of  debility,  as  in  the  confluent  fmall  pox*, 
the  gout  f,  chronic  rheumatifmj,  and  fc- 

* Elem.  Med.  DCLXIX. 

f Elem.  Med.  DXCV.  DCXIII. 

t Ekm,  Med.  DLXXXIII, 
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vers,  is  hurtful  in  the  fame  proportion,  in 
which  it  is  ferviceable  in  difeafes  of  excef- 
live  vigour;  fuch  as  the  diftin<ft  fmall  pox* * * §, 
acute  rheumatifmt*  inflammatory  pyrex- 
iaet,  and  catarrh  or  the  common  cold§. 
The  truth  of  all  this  can  be  afcertained  by 
a very  fhort  and  Ample  experiment.  Let 
any  perfon,  who  denies  it,  At  down  in 
the  prefent  hard  froft,  upon  a cold  ftone, 
in  the  open  air,  ftark  naked,  and  wait 
till  the  vis  medicatrix  ftrikes  up  a heat 
on  him  jj.  From  what  has  been  faid 
on  the  operation  of  cold,  it  follows, 
with  all  the  clearnefs  of  demonftration, 
that  it  is  naturally  and  con  flan tly  debili- 
tating; that  ftimulant  effecft  takes  place 
in  no  part  of  it;  and  that  no  inference  in 
favour  of  a vis  medicatrix  can  be  drawn 
from  a juft  eftimation  of  the  action  of  cold, 

* Elem.  Med.  CCCLXXIV. 

f Elem.  Med.  CCCLXXXVII. 

I Elem.  Med.  CCCXLVII. 

§ Elem  Med  CCCCVII. 

||  Before  that  happened,  it  is  likely  that  death  would 
vey  the  furviving  part  of  him  to  a place  where  his  fituatioa 
might,  perhaps,  be  hot  enough. 
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as  a hurtful  power  to  living  fyftems.  Its 
fuppofed  tonic  power  is  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  the  ftimulant;  it  being  never 
cold,  but  fome  ftimulus,  fuch  as  that  of 
heat,  fucceeding  to  it,  or  alternating  with 
it,  and  prevailing  over  its  debilitating  e- 
nergy,  that  produces  any  thing  like  that 
ftate  of  vigour  called  tone.  Its  aftringent 
operation  is  only  true  with  refpefl  to  dead 
matter,  which  it  conftridts,  over  all  nature, 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  but  is  altoge- 
ther a falfe  application  of  an  a£tion  of  cold 
to  living  matter.  The  palenefs  and  fhrink- 
ing  of  the  furface,  which  are  the  only 
marks  that  ever  could  be  taken  of  the 
aftringency  of  cold,  are  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  its  debilitating  power,  impairing 
the  action  of  the  veffels  in  their  extremi- 
ties, without  having  recourfe  to  an  opera- 
tion on  dead  matter  in  explanation  of  one 
exerted  on  that  fort  of  matter  in  nature, 
which  is  totally  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  *. 


* Elem.  Med.  LXII.  M.  S.  Outlines,  lii.  to  lviii. 
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CLXXIX.  As  we  have  found  certain 
proof  of  no  ftimulant  operation  arifing 
under  a debilitating  one,  in  the  hurtful 
powers  that  we  have  already  conlidered; 
fo  neither  fhall  we  find  any  in  thofe  that 
we  have  next  to  fpeak  of.  Accordingly, 
though  lofs  of  blood  and  of  other  fluids*, 
want  of  corporeal f,  or  mental,  exercife  J,  a 
low  date  of  paflion  §,  which  are  all  direfftly 
debilitating  powers;  and  the  fame  powers 
in  ultimate  excefs,  as  well  as  his  “ intempe- 
rance in  drinking,  and  excefs  in  vene- 
ry|j,”  which  are  debilitating  indiredtly*; 
though  all  thefe,  both  beget  predifpofition 
to  difeafes  of  debility,  and  give  birth  to 
them;  yet,  in  no  part  of  the  progrefs  of 
that  operation,  can  any  ftimulant  opera- 
1 1 

‘Elem.  Med.  CXXXIV. 

f Elem.  Med  CXXXVII.  M.  S.  138.  ec  Nimia  exerci- 
tatio  vel  falutari  gradu  minor,  debibtat ; ilia,  nimio  ftimulo 
incitabilitatem  confumendo ; haec,  neceflariurn  corpori  fur* 
ripiendo,  8cc.” 

t Elem.  Med.  CXXXIX. 

5 ‘Elem.  Med.CXLLI. 

|)  Firft  Lines,  XCII.  * Loc.  relat* 
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tion  be  difcerned.  Among  the  world  fe- 
vers are  thofe,  that  originate  from  grief, 
fear,  and  defpondency;  of  which  the  two 
laid  are  juldly  held,  by  every  judicious  prac- 
titioner, as  fymptoms  of  evil  import; 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  “ their  exciting 
fuch  motions,  as  are  fuited  to  obviate” 
their  own  “ hurtful  effedl*.”  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  “ the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turae,” whether  “ famous”  or  infamous, 
“ in  the  fchools  of  phyfic,”  produces  none 
“ of  the  motions  excited  in  fever;  that 
not  one  of  them  “ are”  the  effects  of  “ fuch 
a power.” 

CLXXX.  After  the  proof  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturae  of  others,  which  is 
a vis  deftrudlrix  j*  in  the  hands  of  our 
author,  being  equally  a non-entity  in 
all  the  fenfes  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived; it  might  be  expected,  that,  fince, 
of  itfelf,  it  merited  not  the  attention  we 
have  bellowed  on  it,  we  might  therefore 
now  difmifs  the  fubjedl : We  are,  however, 

* FMl  Lines,  XXXVII. 

f Firft  Lines,  XXXVIIL 
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obliged  to  give  it  a farther  profecution,  be- 
caufe  the  author’s  fcattered  and  dilfultory 
manner  of  reafoning  is  not  to  be  anfwered, 
by  tearing  up  any  one  fundamental  part, 
but  by  varying  the  attack,  as  he  varies  his 
modes  of  argumentation  or  rather  alfeve- 
ration,  and  becaufe  fome  might  otherwife 
deem  our  refutation  incomplete.  To  profe- 
cute,  then,  this  mod  irkfome  labour,  of  ex- 
ploring a field  for  criticifm  without  bounds, 
and  which  denies  to  the  inquirer  the  gra- 
tification of  bellowing  upon  any  part  of  it 
a fingle  exprefiion  of  approbation:  In  the 
very  next  paragraph*,  his  alfertion  of  the 
vis  medicatrix,  as  being  the  caufe  of  the 
cold  ftage,  (for  by  the  words  “ fome  part,” 
he  means  the  whole ),  and  his  reafons  for 
the  alfertion,  are  inimitable. 

CLXXXI.  His  firll  reafon  is  “ becaufe 
the  cold  llage  appears  to  be  univerfally  a 
means  of  producing  the  hot.”  This  again  is 
intended  for  a bold  alfertion,  and  not  of  a 
t t 2 


* Firft.  Lines,  XXXVIII. 
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partial,  but  univerfal  application.  It  is  ini- 
poftible  to  conceive  bis  reafon  for  it;  un- 
lefs  it  be,  which  is  not  unufual  with  him, 
that,  becaufe  the  cold  ftage  in  intermittents 
precedes  the  hot,  therefore  the  former 
mull  be  the  caufe  of  the  latter  (CXLIV.). 
Here  we  mull  repeat,  what  was  formerly 
faid  in  contradiction  to  his  afiertion  of  the 
univerlality  of  a cold  ftage  in  fevers,  that, 
excepting  thofe  of  the  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent kind,  the  precedence  of  a cold  ftage 
takes  place  in  no  fevers  whatever  (CXLV.) ; 
and  therefore,  that  every  conclulion  from 
that  faCt  muft  fall  to  the  ground,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  all  other  fevers;  confequently,  to 
that  extent,  he  cannot  be  allowed  his  fa- 
vourite proximate  caufe  of  fevers.  But, 
even  with  refpect  to  thofe  in  which  a cold 
ftage  is  evident,  the  cold  ftage  is  not  the 
caufe  of  the  hot,  more  than  any  part  of  an 
effeCt,  depending  upon  a common  caufe, 
is  the  caufe  of  any  other.  It  is  a point 
already  proved  (CXLVI. ),  that  whatever 
is  the  caufe  of  either,  muft  be  the  caufe 
alfo  of  the  other:  And,  to  cut  fhort  every 
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occafion  for  fuperfluous  criticifrn,  we 
again  repeat,  what  has  h.een  faid  fo  of- 
ten,  that  the  caufe  of  every  ftage  of  an 
ague  is  the  fame,  to  wit,  debility;*  which 
is  proved  by  every  power  concerned  in 
their  production,  being  debilitating  f,  and 
every  remedy  efficacious  in  removing  them, 
being  ftimulant  and  invigorating  J.  This 
puts  an  end  to  the  difpute,  fince  it  is  proved 
to  a demonftration,  that  the  diverfity  of 
fymptoms  in  the  cold  and  hot  ftages,  are 
only  a diverfity  in  appearance,  and  not  in 
reality  § ; and  fymptoms  never  furniffi  any 
criterion  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  difeafe. 

CLXXXII.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine 
his  next  reafon  for  afferting,  “ That  fome 
part  of  the  cold  ftage  may  be  imputed”  to 
his  trufty  friend,  “ the  fame”  dame,  vis 
medicatrix:  It  is  “ becaufe  cold  exter- 

nally applied,  has  very  often  limilar  ef- 

* Obfervat  on  fpafm,  CLXXV.  p.  75. 

t Elem  Med.  DCLII.  to  DCLIX.  DCLXI. 

i Elem.  Med.  DCLX.  to  DCLX1V. 

§ Elem  Med,  DCLV.  Outlines,  XLIII.  to  XLVIII. 
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feds:”  As,  in  any  true  doctrine,  there 
is  a flrong  chain  of  clear  fads,  all  clofe- 
ly  connected  together,  and  depending 
upon  a fad:  in  common  to  them  all; 
fo,  in  that  fort  of  reafoning,  that  fets 
out  from  a confufed  perplexed  hypothecs* 
there  is  nothing  but  an  incoherent  rope 
of  difcordant  materials,  without  mutual 
relation,  and  fixure  in  a conneding  ba- 
lls. The  found  reafoner,,  like  a m af- 
ter ly  mufician,  adjufts,  with  perfed  ex- 
adnefs,  every  part  of  his  detail;  the  fabri- 
cator of  fyftem,  can  no  more  give  unifor- 
mity to  his  whole,  than  a perfon,  devoid  of 
ear,  and  uninftruded  by  rules,  can  go  over 
again  the  notes  of  an  air,  that  he  had  once 
randomly  put  together.  The  former  faith- 
fully follows  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as 
they  prefent  themfelves  in  order  to  his  cau- 
tious cbfervation ; the  latter  borrows  ra{h- 
ly  and  indifcriminately  from  every  fource, 
little  regardful  of  their  certainty  in  fad,  or 
ufe  in  application.  The  reader  is  left  to 
apply  this  remark,  as  his  good  judgment 
may  dired,  while  we  proceed  in  our  train 
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of  obfervations,  as  evenly  as  the  windings 
and  turnings  of  the  fubject  will  permit: 
That  cold  externally  applied,  produces 
heat,  is  a repetition  of  the  abfurd,  though 
very  generally  entertained,  notion  of  the 
interference  of  the  vis  medicatrix  in  the 
fuppofed  fedative  operation  of  cold.  It  is 
twenty-four  years  fince  our  author  repro- 
bated Profefibr  Muifhenbroek’s  doctrine 
of  Frigorijic  Particles , after  the  example 
of  many  others:  Who  had  then  taken  up 
the  julter  notion  of,  what  is  called  cold, 
being  only  a privation  or  diminution  of 
heat,  and  a negative,  not  a poiitive,  power. 
Though,  therefore,  he  was  equally,  with 
more  judicious  obfervers,  ignorant  of  the 
true  effects  of  cold  upon  the  human  and  o- 
ther  living  fyflems ; ftill  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that,  having  learned  the  falfity  of 
a dodlrine,  that  made  cold  a poiitive  power, 
he  would  have  alfo  feen,  that  the  notion  of 
its  fedative  operation  was  an  application, 
in  phyfic,  of  that  erroneous  piece  of  reafon- 
ing.  This  was  the  laft  relick,  that  we  re- 
coiled! of  the  corpufcularian  dodlrine ; the 
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univerfal  reprobation  of  which  was  not 
referved  for  the  new  medical  doctrine ; but 
was  the  merit  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical obfervers  of  nature,  during  the 
latter  part  of  what  is  palled  of  this  cen- 
tury. Whofe  example,  in  adding  ufeful 
detached  fails  to  the  little  flock  formerly 
acquired,  and  thereby  gradually  contri- 
buting towards  a colleilion,  that  might  at 
lafb  admit  of  the  attempt  to  arrange  them 
into  a general  form  of  knowledge,  had  our 
author  been  contented  to  follow;  inftead  of 
his  ill-fated  vifionary  fcheme  of  impofing 
an  indigefted  farrago  of  the  dreams,  fic- 
tions, and  reveries  of  the  fixteenth,  feven- 
teenth,  and  all  preceding  centuries,  upon 
the  fenfe  and  difeernment  of  the  prefent; 
he  would  have  proved  a more  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  had  more  credit  for  his 
labours,  and,  better  provided  for  his  own 
internal  fatisfaflion.  Upon  the  occafion 
of  the  prefent  affertion  of  “ cold  very  of- 
ten producing  heat”  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
operation:  However  ignorant  he  was  of 
its  true  operation,  and  whatever,  and  how 
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many  foever,  modes  of  operation  he,  with 
others,  was  pleafed  to  aflign  it ; it  was  the 
laft  degree  of  imbecillity  of  recollection,  to 
forget,  that,  what  he  had  allowed  to  be  a 
negative  quality,  could  never  be  a pofitive 
hurtful  power,  that  is,  a fedative  of  des- 
tructive tendency.  And,  befides,  the  proof 
already  adduced,  of  cold  being  always  a 
debilitating  power;  we  have  only  to  add 
here,  to  what  was  faid  before,  that  the  in- 
fiance  which  he  brings  of  cold  water, 
when  the  body  is  well  covered  up  in  bed, 
occaiioning  fweat,  is  likewife  a miftaken 
one.  Nay,  there  is  a triple  miftake  here. 
And  firft,  in  the  ufual  way,  that  power  to 
which  the  effedt  is  chiefly  owing,  is  alto- 
gether overlooked,  while  to  that,  which 
contributed  little  or  nothing  towards  it, 
the  whole  is  attributed.  No  body  will  pre- 
tend to  fay,  that  a draught  of  cold  water 
in  a cold  fituation,  will  occaflon  fweat. 
Or,  if  any  doubt  can  remain  with  any  per- 
fon,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
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the  fituation  on  the  cold  {lone*;  where, 
let  him  lit,  till  he  is  impreffed  with  the 
double  conviction,  that,  in  no  part  of  the 
operation  of  cold,  either  heat  or  fweat 
arifes,  or  can  arife.  Next,  although  it 
were  admitted,  that  the  living  human 
fyltem  could  be  heated,  in  the  progrefs  of 
a refrigerant  operation ; that  would  be  no 
proof,  that  the  hot  ftage  of  an  ague  con- 
fifts  in  an  increafed  action,  produced  in 
the  courfe  of  a preceding  fedative,  or  even 
debilitating,  one,  and  ariling  from  an  ope- 
ration of  nature  independent  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers,  to  which  her  motions  are 
owing.  It  neither  would,  nor  could  be 
a proof  of  fuch  a flate;  becaufe  there 
is  pofitive  proof  of  the  contrary  f . If 
it  fhould  be  urged  in  this  author’s  de- 
fence, that  he  was  not  obliged  to  forefee 
objections  to  his  doctrine  from  a doctrine 
not  known  at  the  time  when  he  compofed 
it;  and  if  that,  therefore,  will  be  readily 

* Above,  p.  83. 

f In  all  that  has  been  laid  in  refutation  of  the  vis  medi- 
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granted  him;  he  certainly  fhould  not  have 
alfo  expelled  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
laying  down  fundamental  proportions, 
without  being  fure  of  their  truth.  He 
fhould  have  fenced  them  all  around  with 
fuch  a bulwark  of  proof,  as  to  defy  affault 
from  any  quarter.  But,  inftead  of  that  ne* 
celfary  precaution,  no  more  care  has  been 
taken  to  eftablilh,  upon  a folid  balls,  every 
proportion  connedled  with  this  pretended 
fundamental  part  of  do<£trine,  than  if  that 
had  been  thought  a matter  of  indifference. 
The  Peruvian  bark,  and,  before  the  difcove- 
ry  of  it,  wine,  and  other  ftrong  drinks,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  Riverius,  and 
other  phylicians  his  cotemporaries,  and 
lately  the  Hill  more  dilfulible  llimuli,  in- 
troduced by  the  new  dodtrine,  have  been 
given  both  in  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
fweating  llage,  and  always,  not  with  ad- 
vantage only,  but,  in  the  cafes  where  the 
diffulible  llimuli  had  been  ufed,  with  al- 
tonilhing  fuccefs:  While,  on  the  contrary, 
bleeding,  purging,  and  other  debilitating 
means  were  never  employed,  but  with 
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hurtful  effect ; with  only  the  Angle  excep- 
tion of  vernal  agues,  which,  upon  a falfe 
theory,  were  fuppofed  to  admit  of  fome 
bleeding,  as  partaking  of  a phlogiftic  na- 
ture. All  that  is  a double  proof  of  the  fame- 
nefs  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  both 
thefe  periods,  and  completely  fubverfive  of 
our  author’s  fuppofition  of  the  cold  and 
hot  ftages  being  of  a diametrically  oppofite 
nature  to  each  other ; identity  of  effe<5t  be- 
ing always  a fure  warrant  for  the  conclu- 
fion  for  identity  of  caufe,  though  the  lat- 
ter be  otherwife  often  unknown.  If  the 
hot  ftage  were  a ftale  of  increafed  action  j 
the  ftimulant  remedies,  which  we  have 
juft  now  mentioned  as  being  fo  falutary, 
would  be  equally  hurtful  in  it,  as  they  are 
known  to  be  in  other  difeafes,  where  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  increafed  ac- 
tion ; for  inftance,  in  the  feveral  phlegma- 
ftae*,  fynochaf,  and  catarrh.  The  contrary, 

* Difeafes  of  increafed  excitement  or  vigour  with  inflam- 
mation of  a part. 

f The  fame  fort  of  difeafe,  without  the  inflammation  of  a 

part. 
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however,  being  the  indifputed  fact,  gives  a 
complete  overthrow  to  the  fuppofition  of 
the  hot  flage  in  agues,  confifting  of  in- 
creafed  adtion,  whether  as  occafioned  by 
the  interpolation  of  a vis  medicatrix,  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  cold  ftage,  or- by 
any  other  means. 

CLXXXIII.  His  laft  argument  for  “ fome 
part  of  the  cold  ftage”  being  “ imputable 
to  the  “ vis  medicatrix,  or  to  his  “ general 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  whereby  it 
happens,  that  powers,  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  hurt  and  deftroy  the  fyftem,  of- 
ten excite  fuch  motions  as  are  fuited  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  the  noxious  power*, 
is,  that  “ it  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  tremor  in  the  cold  ftage,  that  the 
hot  ftage  proceeds  more  or  lefs  quickly  to  a 
termination  of  the  paroxifm,  and  to  a more 
complete  folution,  and  longer  intermix 
fionf.”  Our  common  puzzle  is  to  find  a 
reafon  for  our  author’s  affertions;  but  in 

* Firft  Lines,  XXXVII. 

f Firft  Lines,  XXXVIIL 
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this  we  are  completely  nonplufed  to  find  a 
meaning.  Here  a fa<5t  is  aflerted,  that  the 
quicknefs  of  the  termination  of  the  par- 
oxifm,  the  completenefs  of  its  folution, 
and  the  length  of  the  intermiflion,  before 
the  arrival  of  another  paroxifm,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  tremor  in  the 
cold  ftage.”  That  may  be,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, fometimes  is,  true:  But,  what  has  it 
to  do  with  the  prefent  queftion?  Does  it 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a power,  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  has  been  difproved ; or 
folve  the  important  queftion  ? Whether  it 
was  nature,  or  Hippocrates,  that  created 
this  demon;  this  *«1« as  he  named 
her ; this  vis  medicatrix,  of  his  followers ; 
this  reaction,  as  we  lhall  find  it  denomina- 
ted by  and  by ; this  faculty  in  the  confti ra- 
tion of  redrefting  its  own  grievances;  this 
archaeus  of  Van  Helmont;  this  wifdom 
of  the  foul  of  Dr.  Sthaai ; this  arbitrary 
tyrannical  imp;  which,  for  once  that  it  is 
only  faid  to  have  pointed  at  doing  good, 
is  proved,  to  have  a thoufand  times,  done 
real  mifchief,  in  confequence  of  the  uni-® 
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verfal  erroneous  practice,  into  which  phy- 
ficians  have  been  betrayed  by  their  im- 
plicit faith  in  it. 

CLXXIV.  The  motions  of  fevers  of  the 
intermittent  kind  proceed  not  with  that 
regularity,  which  our  author,  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  his  theory,  aftigns  them. 
Though  there  are  three  diftin<5l  forms  of 
them,  known  by  the  appellations  of  ter- 
tian, quartan,  and  quotidian;  yet,  betwixt 
the  mo  ft  regular  and  purely  intermitting 
movements  of  thefe,  and  that  febrile  ftate, 
in  which  all  tendency  to  intermiftion,  and 
even  remiflion,  is  obliterated,  an  endlefs 
variety  intervenes,  which  authors  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  reduce  to  any  order. 
Their  diftinctions  of  them  into  quintans, 
fextans,  feptans,  and  fo  forth,  on  the  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  into  half,  double, 
doubled,  triple,  tripled,  tertians,  quartans, 
and  quotidians;  fometimes  again  of  the 
intermittent,  fometimes  of  the  remittent 
kind ; and,  added  to  thefe,  with  much  vari- 
ation in  the  degree  of  either  intermiftion  or 
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remiffion,  are  all  without  fenfe  in  the  defign, 
or  ufe  in  the  application.  If  we  have  proved, 
that  fymptoms,  conlidered  in  themfelves, 
without  a proper  knowledge  of  the  powers, 
that  either  produce,  or  remove  them,  lead 
to  no  judgment  of  their  proper  nature,  or 
of  their  common  caufe*;  what  credit  is 
due  to  an  author,  who,  totally  diverted  of 
that  knowledge,  refts  the  proof  of  a funda- 
mental propofition  upon  a prefumption  of 
it?  We  know  not  why  the  cold  fit  of  inter- 
mittents  is  diflinguilhed  by  a concourfe  of 
fymptoms,  different  from  that  which  ufh- 
ers  in  continued  fevers,  (for,  in  fpite  of 
our  author’s  drained  reafoning  to  the  con- 
trary, different  they  are),  and  equally  dif- 
ferent from  the  concourfes  that  happen  in 
the  gout,  in  epilepfy,  in  apoplexy,  and  in 
the  commencement  of  palfy;  while  all 
thefe  concourfes  equally  differ  from  each 
otherf:  But,  we  know,  that  powers  the  fame 
in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  of- 
ten not  even  in  that,  produce  them,  and 


* Outlines,  XLIII. 
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that  powers  of  an  oppofite  effect,  the  fame 
alfo  in  kind,  and  adapted  in  degree  to  the 
degree  of  morbid  date,  remove  them.  No 
farther  our  knowledge  goes,  and  fo  far,  it 
is  folid,  ufeful,  knowledge:  From  which, 
with  refpect  to  the  fymptom  of  tremor, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguilhes  the  corrn 
mencement  of  the  intermittent  paroxifms, 
the  only  conclufion,  thaj:  we  are  enabled 
to  draw,  is,  that  if  we  fee  in  fact  a high 
degree  of  that  fymptom  followed  by  a bet- 
ter kind  of  the  difeafe,  than  a lower  degree 
of  it,  the  caufe  is  more  mild  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter,  and  will  be  removed  by 
a proportionally  fmaller  energy  of  the 
means  of  cure.  But  it  by  no  means  leads 
to  the  idea,  that  debility  ferves  no  other 
purpofe,  than  the  contradictory  one  of 
counteracting  its  own  tendency,  and  of  ex- 
citing a Hate  of  the  fyftem,  diametrically 
oppofite  to  that  in  which  itfelf  confifts. 
Bad  as  fuch  a conclufion  is,  and  worfe 
it  could  not  be,  it  is  nearly  as  good 
as  any  that  could  be  expected  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  confequence 
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of  which,  like  a perfon  viewing  an  ob- 
ject through  a thick  mill,  or  in  a va- 
nifhing  twilight,  he  could  obfcurely.  feq 
fomething  like  what  Dr.  Hoffman  had 
called  atony,  which  he  might  call  debt-, 
lity.  And,  as  it  is  an  adage  of  that;  au- 
thor, that  atony  begets  fpafms,  revolving 
in  his  mind,  what  he  might  make  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  occurred  to  him,  perhaps 
naturally,  in  this  flate  of  reverie,-  and  hav- 
ing fuch  an  example  before  his  eyes,  to 
make  a fpafm  out  of  it,  that  is,  to  place 
the  fpafm  of  his  original  author  upon  the 
bafis  of  this  atony  or  debility. 

CLXXXV.  Here  if  fome  fhould  regret, 
that,  like  a tennis-ball  flung  againfl  a wall, 
and  as  inflantly  rebounding  from  it,  he 
fhould  have  Humbled  fo  near  the  truth, 
and  yet,  in  his  very  next  turn  of  thought, 
taken  a direction  that  was  to  miflead  him 
from  it  for  ever;  the  occafion  for  that  re- 
gret will  ceafe,  when  it  is  confidered,  that, 
in  no  part  of  his  works,  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  his  having,  to  ufe  his  own  ex-. 
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predion,  made  any  fort  of  approach*  to  an 
adequate  notion  of  debility.  A fiifficient 
proof  of  which  we,  once  for  all,  produce  in 
liis  debilitating  evacuant  plan  of  cure; 
which  we  have  ihewn  is  preeifely  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  all  preceding  medical 
fyftems,  the  complete  unacquaintance  of 
which  with  the  true  nature  of  debility, 
and  with  the  vaft  proportion,  to  any  other 
hurtful  powers,  that  it  bears  in  the  produc- 
tion of  difeafesf,  Hands  incontroverted 

CLXXXVI.  Though  we  have  com- 
pletely overturned  the  feveral  arguments 
upon  which,  as  fo  many  feeble  props,  the 
cementlefs,  crazy,  mouldering  fabric  of 
our  author’s  proximate  caufe  of  fever  reli- 
ed; and  Ihown,  that  whatever  he  has  ad- 
vanced, whether  in  the  form  of  argument, 
or  alfertion,  are  mere  conceptions  of  a be- 
x x 2 


$ Obforvat.  onfpafm,  p.  8.  22. 
f See  note,  p.  55. 

X See  above  a fhort  account  of  the  old  unethod  of  cure* 
Outlines,  p,  l$i.  &c. 
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wildered  imagination,  without  any  foun- 
dation in  nature  and  truth,  and  even  de- 
void of  all  connexion,  all  relation,  as  parts 
of  a whole,  among  themfelves  : We  come, 
in  the  next  paragraph^,  to  the  review  of 
Ipafm,  no*w,  for  the  firfttime,  announced; 
and,  like  a fpurious  brat,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  kept  out  of  fight,  produced  in- 
to company,  and  recognifed  as  legitimate. 
In  the  recognition  of  which, 

CLXXXVII.  “ It  is  to  be  particularly 
obferved,”  continues  he,  “ That,  in  the 
time  of  the  cold  ftage  of  fever,  there  feems 
to  be  a fpafm  induced  every  where  on  the 
extremities  . of  the  arteries,  particularly 
of  thofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  body.’5 
An  impudent  affectation  of  mode  fly  runs 
through  the  whole  ftyle  of  this  writer. 
He  fays  here,  “ there  feems  to  be  a fpafm.” 
In  the  next  paragraph,  he  fays,  “ there 
is  little  doubt,  that  a fpafm  does  take 
place,  &c.”  In  the  next,  his  words  are, 


* Firft  Lines,  XXXIX, 
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“ we  are  led  to  believe,  that,  together 
with  the  fpafm,  there  is  an  atony,  &c. 
In  the  XLIII,  “ fome  illuftration  and  proof 
of  this,”  he  “experts,  will  arife,  &c.”  In 
the  XLIV.  “ It  may  feem  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, how  an  atony  and  fpafm  can  fub-* 
fill,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  veffels ; 
but  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
accounting  for  this,  we  confider  it  as  a 
matter  of  fa  a,  &c.”  In  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following*,  “ this  atony,”  he 
u fuppofes  to  depend  upon  a diminution 
of  the  energy  of  the  brain,  &c.”  In  the 
XL VI,  as  if  he  had  colle&ed  confidence 
from  the  fuccefs  of  his  preceding  reafoning 
upon  the  fubjebt,  he  fums  up  his  doctrine 
of  fevers,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  words  tnat 
there  follow;  which  begin  thus:  “Upon 
the  whole,  the  do<5trine  of  fever  is  explicit- 
ly this.”  He  had  talked  mincingly  of  the 
particulars,  but  he  is  fo  pleafed  with  the 
fum  total,  as  to  declare  himfelf  “ explicitly 
on  it. 


* Firft  Lines,  XLV. 
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CLXXXVIII.  If  an  entertainment  can 
be  made  out  without  the  afliftance  of  a 
bad  kind  of  mufie,  and  a leizure  hour  paf~ 
fed  better  any  way,  than  in  hearing  and 
reading  a miferable  piece  of  poetry,  and  if, 
in  all  cafes,  the  exad  value  of  both  thefe  arts 
is  flamped  by  their  effect ; what  better  rule 
of  judgment  can  we  lay  down  for  eftimat- 
ing  works  of  fcienee,  than  that  of  judging 
likewife  from  their  effed  ? The  application 
to  the  prefent  cafe  is  evident.  Phyfic,  ta- 
ken in  its  molt  ample  extent,  as  being  that 
department  of  knowledge,  which  grafps, 
at  its  peculiar  fubjed,  the  whole  dodrine 
of  life,  in  fo  far  as  this  is  attached  to  any 
fort  of  matter  in  the  univerfe,  is,  therefore, 
of  all  others,  of  the  higheft  importance; 
becaufe,  of  the  greatest  extent  and  utility. 
Confequently,  as  the  merit  of  every  culti- 
vator of  fo  great  a branch,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  value  of  ufeful  fads, 
which  he  contributes  towards  its  improve- 
ment; fo,  the  contrary  pradice  muft,  with 
equal  clearnefs,  be  the  ftandard  of  demerit. 
If  the  nobleft  part  of  the  living  creation  is 
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the  animated,  and  of  the  animated  the  no- 
bleft  part,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  man;  how 
valuable  is  the  knowledge,  which,  upon 
fure  and  diflindt  principle,  can  prevent 
the  diffolution  of  fuch  a living  fyftem  ? 
and  how  pernicious  that  pretenfion  to 
knowledge,  that,  for  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  life,  in  every  attempt  to 
prevent  its  diffolution,  produces  it?  When, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  this  fcience, 
in  its  applications  as  an  art,  is  Compared 
with  the  execution  of  thofe  arts  we  juft 
now  fpoke  of,  it  will  be  evident,  that  their 
comparative  failure  in  performance  is  not 
to  be  tried  in  the  fame  fcale  of  animadver- 
fion.  Bad  poets  and  painters  are  only  ridi- 
culous characters ; bad  phyficians,  deteft- 
able  : The  former  fail  in  pleafing  or  im- 
proving the  tafte;  the  latter  deprive  us  of 
happinefs : The  deficiency  of  the  former  is 
foible;  that  of  the  latter,  crime:  We  laugh 
at  the  demerit  of  the  one;  the  contrariety 
of  effedt  that  the  other  produces,  is  too  fe- 
rious,  and  too  intelligible  to  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  to  need  explanation. 
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In  the  imperfedl  and  varying  date  of  pro- 
priety of  thinking  in  human  life,  ridicm 
lous  characters  mull  appear;  perhaps  they 
add  to  the  fum  total  of  a beautiful  variety, 
while,  for  certain,  the  more  perfect  cha-* 
rasters  are  fet  off  to  advantage  by  the- 
contrail:  But,  that  blundering  affe&ation 
of  high  knowledge,  that  depopulates  the 
hetman  race  more  than  all  the  plagues  and 
curfes  of  life  put  together,  cannot  be 
mentioned  with  indifference,  cannot  be 
dete&ed  without  the  acuteft  feelings  of  aa 
honelt  indignation, 

CLXXXIX.  While  nothing  of  this  is 
intended  for  perfonal  application ; we  have 
only,  in  returning  to  particulars,  to  afk  our 
author,  if  he  was  ferious  in  thefe  expref- 
hons  of  modefty  and  diffidence,  the  recur- 
rence of  which  almoft  in  every  paragraph, 
could  not  fail  to  difguft  and  cloy  every 
reader,  the  weight  of  the  talk,  he  had 
impofed  on  himfelf  too  heavy  for  his 
ihoulders,  where  was  the  neceffity  of  his 
engaging  in  it?  There  was  no  great  won- 
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der  in  his  difcerning  great  miftakes,  de- 
feats, and  imperfedions  in  every  medical 
fyftem  that  had  preceded  his  own:  But, 
unlefs  he  was  confcious  of  powers  in 
himfelf  adequate  to  the  attempt  of  pro- 
ducing fomething  really  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, could  he  not  have  let  it  alone  ? 
If  all  the  medical  fyftems,  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  were  fuch  as  they 
are  now  found  to  be,  in  perfed  repug- 
nance to  the  great  end  of  them,  the 
prefervation  of  life  and  health ; where 
was  the  ufe  of  feleding  from  them  their 
very  word  parts,  and  rendering  thefe,  by 
the  new  touch  given  them,  ftill  worfe 
than  they  had  been  in  their  original  form  ? 
And,  what  fort  of  modefty  was  it,  to  exped, 
that  a mals  of  fuch  materials,  fo  put  to- 
gether, would,  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  pafs  for  a new 
and  correct  fyftem  of  medicine?  For,  fuch 
as  it  is,  we  fcarce  know  a tingle  fragment 
of  it  that  can  be  called  the  author’s  own. 
Let  the  fpafmodic  part  of  the  doctrine  be 

y y 
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reftored  to  Hoffman* * * §;  the  pathological,  to 
Gaubius  f;  the  phyfiological  and  antatomi- 
cal,  to  Baron  Haller  the  bed  part  of  the 
chemical,  to  Dr.  Black,  the  reft  to  preced- 
ing chemifts§;  the  aftonifhing  theory  of 
making  a man,  to  feveral  writers  of  the  two 
laft  centuries,  quoted  by  Haller  || ; the  fyft 
tern  of  aether,  to  the  corrupters  of  the  vene- 
rable doftrine  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  the  no- 
fological  labour,  toSauvages  and  his  follow- 
ers in  that  department;  the  botanical  part, to 
Linnaeus  ; and  we  ihall  find  the  works  of 
this  author  reduced  to  a commodious  feize; 
his  originality  to  nothing,  and  his  inven- 
tion humbly  moving  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  cobling  the  falfe  fyftems  of  others,  for 
want  of  ability  to  make  even  a bad  one  of 

j 

his  own. 

* Introduft.  p.  xxxi.  xxxii. 

f Obfervat.  on  fpafm,  CXLI. 

$ See  above,  Obfervat.  on  fpafm,  note,  CXLI.  Compare 
that  little  book  with  its  original,  in  Haller. 

§ This  will  be  explained  after. 

||  Inftitut.  of  Med.  note  juft  now  mentioned. 
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Ill 


CXC.  To  return  from  this  definitive  judg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  feems  already  warranted  by  the 
overturn  given  to  its  foundation ; as  if 
confcious  of  the  flimfinefs  of  his  reafon- 
ing  in  the  paragraphs,  which  we  have  taken 
notice  of,  he  feems  to  drop  the  thought 
of  connecting  the  origin  of  his  fpafm 
with  it,  and  proceeds  to  the  feparate 
proofs  of  its  exiftence,  in  the  following 
words : “ This  appears  from  the  fuppref- 
lion  of  all  excretions,  and  from  the  flirink- 
ing  of  the  external  parts;  and  although 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  imputed,  in  part,  to 
the  Weaker  aCtion  of  the  heart,  in  propell- 
ing the  blood  into  the  extreme  veflels ; yet, 
as  thefe  fymptoms  often  continue  after  the 
aCtion  of  the  heart  is  reftored,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  a fpafmodic  conftric- 
tion  has  taken  place,  that  it  fubfifis  for 
fome  time,  and  fupports  the  hot  ft  age  ; for 
this  ftage  ceafes  with  the  flowing  of  the 
fweat,  and  the  return  of  other  excretions, 
which  are  marks  of  the  relaxation  of  vef- 
fels  before  conttriCted.” 
y y 2 
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CXCI.  That  a proper  idea  of  this  late- 
ly invented  fpafm  may  be  formed;  befides 
its  feat,  which  we  are  told  is  “ every  where 
the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  particular- 
ly thofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  body,” 
it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the  difeafes 
of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe 
are  the  fevers  of  the  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent kind,  whether  tertian,  quartan, 
quotidian,  or  anomalous*,  and  fynocha, 
fynochus,  and  typhus,  his  firft  fix  genera ; 
and  all  his  phlegmafiae,  or  fecond  order  of 
his  firft  clafs ; as  well  as  all  his  exanthe- 
mata, or  third  order  of  the  fame  clafs ; and 
likewife  his  two  remaining  orders,  he- 
morrhages and  fluxes.  All  thefe,  though 
far  from  being  difeafes  of  the  fame  nature, 
but  many  of  them  diametrically  oppofite 
to  each  other  in  every  requifite  effential 
to  morbid  diflin&ion,  he  has  brought  toge- 
ther under  one  common  head,  fuppofing 
them  fo  far  the  fame,  as  to  agree  all  in  one 
general  character : Which  is,  that,  “ after 

* See  above,  p.  25.  26.  27.  notes  * * f and  Genera  Mor- 
borum  Culleni. 
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beginning  with  fome  degree  of  cold  Anver- 
ing,  they  fliew  fome  increafe  of  heat,  an 
increafed  frequency  of  pulfe,  and  fome  di- 
minution of  ftrength  in  the  animal  func- 
tions.” They  are  further  feparated  from 
others,  and  united  together  into  one  clafs, 
named  the  clafs  of  pyrexiae;  which  again 
is  fubdivided  into  five  orders,  denomina- 
ted fevers,  inflammations,  eruptions,  hae- 
morrhages, and  fluxes*.  This  is  an  ar- 
rangement formed,  as  he  would  wilh  us  to 
believe,  upon  the  folid  ground  of  matter 
of  fa6t.  Their  further  agreement  in  fpafm, 
as  their  common  caufe,  though  the  moll 
wild  of  all  theories,  and  demonftrably  falfe 
in  every  part  of  it,  he  would  alfo,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  wilh  us  to  take  from 
him  as  a fa<5t  upon  his  bare  word  f . 

CXCII.  We  had  overthrown  his  hvpo- 
thefis  of  fpafm  upon  the  ground  on  which 

* Firft.  Lines,  VI.  VII.  Synopfis  Nofologiae  Methodical 
edit,  anno  1772. 

\ Above,  par.  CL I. 
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he  fir  ft  defended  it*;  but  fince  we  now 
find  him  on  another  ground,  and  pretend- 
ing to  bring  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  fpafm 
as  the  caufe  of  fevers,  we  muft  alfo  meet 
him  there.  But,  before  meddling  with  his 
proofs,  and  allowing  him  for  a little  the 
full  and  laft  enjoyment  of  the  conclufion 
from  them,  it  may  not  be  improper,  firft 
to  attempt  a breach  in  his  outworks,  to 
gain  thereby  a poll,  from  the  fuperior  ad* 
vantage  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  more 
effectually  to  drive  him  from  every  interior 
hold.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  if  we  fhall 
find  among  the  difeafes,  fuppofed  by  him  to 
agree  in  the  circumftances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  two  fets  diametrically  oppofite 
to  each  other  in  all  the  effential  diflinCtions 
of  morbid  ftate,  that  is,  arifing  from  the 
moft  oppofite  powers,  depending  upon  the 
mofl  oppofite  caufes,  and  removed  by  the 
moft  oppofite  means ; we  expedt  credit  from 
every  reader  for  the  conclufion,  that  fpafm 
cannot  be  the  caufe  of  both,  and  upon  this 

* Above,  CLII.  CLIII.  CLIV.  to  CLXIV. 
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lure  principle,  that  different, much  lefs  dia- 
metrically  oppofite,  effects,  cannot  arife 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Since  he  has  gi- 
ven, at  leaft  a nominal  connexion  with 
debility  to  his  fpafm,  paffmg  over,  there- 
fore, the  difeafes  of  real  debility,  we  fhalL 
firft  profecute  our  inquiry  in  the  other  fet 
of  difeafes,  the  true  caufe  of  which  is  the 
reverfe  of  debility,  and  upon  the  proof  of 
that  reft  our  rejection  of  fpafm  as  their 
caufe.  Thefe  are  the  fthenic  difeafes  pointed 
out  in  a former  part  of  this  work  *,  and  ex- 
plained in  other  parts  f . Here  we  fhall  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a refutation  of  fpafm, 
as  the  caufe  of  fthenic  difeafes,  tranflated 
from  the  fame  work,  to  which  we  have  fo 
often  had  recourfe,  the  firft  edition  of  the 
Elementa,  that  work  being,  as  we  have 
faid,  out  of  print 

CXCIII.  “ Spasm  cannot  be  the  caufe  of 
fthenic  difeafes,  becaufe  neither  the  hurt- 

* Outlines,  CXXX. 

f Outlines,  X.  XI.  XLVI.  LI I.  LEV.  to  LX.  LXXV, 
LXXVI.  to  LXXVII. 

f Elem.  Med.  prim.  edit.  CIX. 
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ful  powers  producing  them,  nor  the  reme- 
dies removing  them,  have  any  tendency, 
the  former  to  produce,  or  the  latter,  to  re- 
move, a fpafm.  How  fhould  ftimulants, 
which,  in  confequence  of  increafing  excite- 
ment, firft  increafe  all  the  functions,  then 
produce  a difturbance  of  fome  of  them, 
and  a diminution  of  others*,  while  they 
go  on  to  increafe  the  reft,  withdraw  their 
effedt  from  all  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  and 
turn  their  whole  energy  on  the  extreme 
veflels  of  the  furface  ; and,"  from  the  effedt 
they  produce  there,  “ excite”  only  “ a 
fymptomatic  affedtion  over  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem?  How  fhould  bleeding,  the  various 
other  evacuations,  and  abftinence,  which 
diminifh  excitement  over  the  whole  body, 
by  diminifliing  the  diftention  of  the  veflels, 
and,  therefore,”  proportionally  removing  a 
“ ftimulus  applied  to  them  all?  how  fhould 
avoiding  exercife,  which  retards  the  velo- 
city of  the  blood’s  motion  ? how  fhould” 
a fimilar  “ reft  from  mental  labour,  and 


* Outlines,  LIX. 
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keeping  the  mind  calm  and  ferene ; which 
imply,  that  a violent  ftimulus,  operating 
upon  the  brain  itfelf,  is  thereby  guarded  a- 
gainft?”  How  ffiould  all  thefe  w neglect 
their  well  known  office  of  acting  upon  the 
whole  fyftem,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a tranf- 
port  of  fury,  direct  the  whole  force  of 
their  aftion  upon  the  extreme  veffiels  of 
the  furface?  Show  but  one  exciting  pow- 
er, that  produces  a fpafm,  one  remedy  that 
removes  it ; and  it  fhall  be  granted,  that  all 
the  reft  have  a fimilar  operation,  and 
fpafm,  without  faying  a word  to  the  con- 
trary, fhall  be  fuftained  as  the  caufe  of 
fthenic  diathefis. 

CXCIV.  But,  what  has  become  of  pre- 
difpofition?  whether  has  it  run  from  us? 
what  explanation  muft  we  now  give  of  it, 
if  fpafm  is  to  be  admitted  as  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  ? By  excefs  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing alone,  and  want  of  proper  exercife,  a 
perfon  may  be  carried  from  the  very  nice 
line  of  perfed  health,  through  all  the  in- 
termediate degrees  of  predifpofttion,  to  the 
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higheft  degree  of  a peripneumony.  When 
that  has  happened,  what  difference  is  there 
in  the  date  of  the  body  on  the  day  on 
which  the  difeafe  happened,  and  the  day 
before?  Were  the  veffels,  which  are  full 
on  the  day  of  the  difeafe,  empty  the  form- 
er day?  Does  thepulfe,  from  being  weak, 
fmall,  and  foft,  all  of  a fudden,  become 
flrong,  great,  and  hard,  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  difeafe?  Are  there,  no 
ftrength,  no  vigour  of  mind,  no  force  of 
£affion,  to  be  difcerned  before  the  difeafe 
comes  on,  greater  than  happen  in  the  contra- 
ry predifpofition,  or  even  in  perfect  health? 
Does  a perfon  under  a predifpofition  to 
dropfy,  or,”  already  “ overtaken  with  that 
difeafe,  in  an  inflant  of  time,  fall  into”  fo 
very  oppofite  a difeafe  as  “ pleurify?  Is  the 
operation  of  the  exciting  powers  in  vain 
applied  to  the  body,  during  all  the  reft  of 
the  period  of  predifpofition,  and  only  ex- 
erted at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ? 
Are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ftimuli  of  ex- 
cefs  in  thinking,  of  habitual  paftionatenefs, 
t\f  rich,  feafoned,  food,  of  ftrong  drink,  of 
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abundance  of  blood  over  the  whole  fyftem, 
while  the  motion  of  the  latter  is  further 
quickened  by  exercife,all  applied  in  fo  many 
forms,  for  a long  continuance,  and  in  a 
high  degree,  will  not  gradually  have  fome 
effedt ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
at  once,  and  all  of  a fudden,  excite  the 
difeafe,  and  only  produce  that  effedt,  by 
inducing  at  laft  a fpafm  upon  the  extreme 
veffels,  and  not  even  at  this  time  affedt  the 
reft  of  the  body  ? Shall  predifpofition, 
which,  though  not  fufticiently  underftood, 
is,  upon  all  other  occafions,  an  acknow- 
ledged ftate,  not  be  granted  to  precede 
this  difeafe?  It  cannot.  Predifpofition  to 
this,  and  every  other  fthenic  difeafe,  will 
be  granted:  And,  if  fo,  it  will  not”  of 
courfe  “ be  denied,  that  it  is  a kin  to  the 
difeafe,  the  difference  betwixt  them  turning 
upon  a very  flender  circumftance  of  difi- 
tindlion.  All  the  phenomena,  which  difi- 
tinguifh  the  commencement  of  difeafe, 
except  a flight  difturbance  of  certain  func- 
tions, alfo  depending  upon  the  fame  caufe, 
as  the  ftate  of  the  other  fundtions”  not 
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diflurbed,  and  to  be  removed  by  the 
fame  means,  alfo  diflinguifh  the  laft  part 
of  predifpofition.  And,  therefore,  if  fpafm 
belongs  to  the  former,  it  muft  to  the  lat- 
ter: But  its  prefence  is  not  infilled  upon 
in  the  predifpofition,  its  abfence  is  allow- 
ed; confequently,  neither  is  its  exiflence  in 
the  morbid  Hate  to  be  allowed : Since, 
therefore,  the  fame  exciting  powers,  which 
produce  difeafe,alfo  produce  predifpofition; 
and  fince  they  have  been  proved  to  pro- 
duce both  by  the  fame  mode  of  operation* ; 
the  conclufion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from 
that  fa£l,  is,  that  the  fame  effe<5l  flows  from 
their  common  operation,  in  both  predifpo- 
fition and  difeafe,  and  not  different  ones 
in  either,  according  to  the  common  no- 
tion, unfupported  by  any  fhadow  of 


* The  complete  proof  of  this  Is  given  In  both  editions  of 
the'  Elementa,  and,  to  unprejudiced  readers,  is,  of  itfelf, 

fufficient;  but  medical  readers  mull  have  the  refutation  pro- 
fecuted  through  all  their  ufual  modes  of  reafoning,  before 
their  convi&ion  is  procured ; and  even  then,  it  is  only  from  the 
moft  judicious,  that  that  is  to  be  counted  upon.  See  Outline** 
LXV.  LXVI.  LXXXV. 
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rcafon.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  fpafm, 
which  occurs  not  in  predifpofition,  cannot 
either  have  a place  in  difeafe.” 

CXCV.  Further,  as  fpafm  neceffarily 
depends  upon  debility,  that  is  another  rea- 
fon  why  it  cannot  take  place  in  fthenic 
difeafes;  for  debility  cannot  take  place  in 
difeafes,  depending  upon  a caufe”  produc- 
ing “ exceffive  vigour:  Which  is  a facl 
demonftrated  by  this  univerfal  argument, 
that  ftimulants”  only  “ produce  the  dif- 
eafes, and  debilitating  means  remove  them, 
and  with  certain  power”  and  efficacy*. 
w And  though  certain  fymptoms,  fuch  as 
fhivering  with  feeling  of  cold,  languor, 
and  a feeling  of  wearinefs,  becaufe  thefe 
indicate  a diminution  of  functions,  are 
therefore  faid,  to  make  for  debility  as  the 
caufe;  there  is  not,  however,  any  debility 
in  the  fyftem  to  aft  as  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fymptoms;  as  is  plain  from  this  fingle 
faft,  that  the  fame  exceffively  exciting,  or 


* loca  relata,  and  LXXXVI, 
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ftimulant,  hurtful  powers,  which  produce 
all  the  reft  of  the  fymptoms,  alfo  produce 
thofe,  and  the  fame  remedies  remove” 
both.  “ If  bleeding,”  for  example,  allays 
the  exceflive  acftion  of  the  veflels,  and  re- 
moves the  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe*; 
do  not  thofe  of  Ihivering,  languor,  and 
feeling  of  laflitude,  difappear  with  the  reft? 
And,  if  they  are  removed  by  a debilitating 
energy,  muft  we  fuppofe  they  are  alfo  pro- 
duced by  it?  Who  would  pretend  to  fay 
fo|? 

CXCVI.  Spasm  cannot  be  blended  with 
the  caufe  of  fthenic  difeafes,  for  this  fur- 
ther reafon ; becaufe,  befides  there  being  no 
debility”  in  this  fet  of  difeafes  (LIX.),  dif- 
tention,  or  fomething  refembling  it”  in  ef- 
fe(ft,  “ which,  together  with  laxity  and  a- 
tony  of  the  fibres,  it  ftiall  be  afterwards 
Ihown,  is  necelTary  to  every  true  fpafm, 
fuch  as  that,  which,  in  difeafes  of  debility, 

* which  it  does, 

See  Gbfervat.  on  fpafm,  p.  24.  note  f 
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often  occupies  the  internal  fibres  of  the  fyfe 
tern*,  in  this  cafe  has  abfolutely  no  place 
in  the  fibres  of  the  extreme  veffels.  The 
blood  indeed  is  abundant,  and,  therefore, 
diftends”  its  refpedive  veffels,  “ in  the 
fthenic  difeafes,  but  not  to  the  degree  of 
producing  a fpafin  in  any”  part  of  “ them. 
And  how  great  is  the  difference  betwixt 
thefe”  flight  “ diflentions  and  that”  prodi- 
gious one,  which  produces  fpafin  in  the 
ftomach,  in  the  inteftines,  in  the  bladder  of 
urine,  in  the  veffels  of  the  kidneys,  and  bili- 
ary duds  ? Nay,  if  they  even  were  adequate 
to  the  produdion  of  a fpafin,  the  effed  of 
that  fhould  not  be  confined  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  veffels,  but  fhould  extend  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  vafcular  fyftem.  But,  as 
the  latter  is  not  true, neither  is  the  former  f. 

* Outlines  XLIX.  Elem.  Med.  LVII.  CXCV.  CXCVI- 
CXCVII.  CXCVIII.  CXCIX.  CC.  ad  CCIV. 

f Phyficians  never  at  any  time  eould  comprehend  the  hu- 
man living  fyftem  as  a whole,  afted  upon  over  all  by  what- 
ever powers  were  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  but  conftantly 
imputed  its  morbid  ftate  to  certain  affedions  of  parts.  The 
fame  is  the  idea  that  runs  through  all  the  winding  jargon 
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Neither  in  this  cafe  can  the  fomething,  that 
refembles  diftention  in  its  effect  (XLIX.), 
fuch  as  produces  tetanic  fpafm,  perform 
the  part  of  diftention  ; for  that,  whatever 
it  is,  regards  the  mufcles,  and  is  connec- 
ted with  the  effect”  arifing  from"  the  influ- 
ence “ of  the  will ; to”  the  influence  of 
which,  the  veflfels,  that  are  an  organ  of  in- 
voluntary motion,  cannot  be  fubjetfted. 

CXCVII.  Lastly,  there  is  no  room 
for  a fpafm  in  fthenic  cafes  ; becaufe  it 
is  peculiar  to  thofe  difeafes,  the  whole 
phenomena  of  which  depend  upon  debili- 
ty, whereas  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
fthenic,  flow  from  a caufe,”  that  produces 
“ too  much  vigour.  There  is  not  a furer 
proof  of  the  prefence  of  afthenic  difeafe, 
of  the  abfence  of  fthenic,  than  the  pre- 

about  fpafm.  The  hurtful  powers  are  not  fuppofed  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  whole  fyflem,  but  upon  the  extreme  veffels  on 
thefurface;  and  the  remedies  are  not  fuppofed  to  produce  their 
efFeft,  by  altering  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  but  only  by* 
removing  the  fpafm  from  the  part  affe&ed.  The  complete  re- 
futation of  this  univerfal  error,  has  been  delivered  in  the  fec- 
tion  where  the  excitability  is  treated  of.  See  Outlines  XXXI. 


* 
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fence  of  fpafm  or  convulfionj  which  is  an 
obfervadon  of  the  higheft  importance,  in 
point  of  practical  application,  both  in  the 
diagnofis  and  cure.  And  from  the  fame 
we  may  learn,  how  great  a blunder  it 
was,  that  not  only  united  fpafm  with  fthe- 
nic  diathefis,  but  alfo  made  it  its  caufe,  af- 
figning  to  it  not  its  ufual”  and  natural 
“ feat,  but  an  unheard  of  and  incompati- 
ble one.  Nothing  is  more  confident  with 
itfelf  than  nature,  nothing  more  regular, 
nothing  more  uniform,  nothing  more 
fimple 

a a a 

* The  original  of  the  laft  fentence,  as  well  as  what  fol- 
lows to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  the  tranfiation  of  which  It 
is  thought  proper  to  omit,  is  here  fubjoined,  to  gratify 
fome  readers,  who  may  wifh  to  fee  it.  cc  Nihil  fibi  conftan- 
tius  naturae!!,  nihil  ordinis,  nihil  formae  fervantius,  nihil  iim- 
plicius.  Ubicunque  aliquam  fui  partem  oftendat,  ei  alias 
propiores,  alias  remotiores,  alias  contiguas,  alias  extremas, 
perinde  ac  in  hominis  corpore  membra,  fuo  quodque  loco, 
difpofita,  pro  certo  habeas,  et  non  quemlibet  cuilibet  artui 
temere  haerere  credas.  Spafmus  omnino  in  morbis  ftheni- 
cis,  magifque  extrema  vafcula  occupans,  idem,  ac  alter  pedum 
hominis,  fronte  eminens,  eft.  Qui,  contra,  interiorum  cavorum 
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CXCVIII.There  is  ftill  one  argument  in 
referve  to  be  added  to  thofe  already  produ- 
ced,” which  is, “that  fpafin  is  entirely  fuper- 
fluous,  in  the  confideration  of  the  caufe  of 
fthenic  difeafes;  it  ha  vingbeen  fully  demon- 
ftrated,  that  fthenic  diathefis  is  fufficient 
for  their  production*.  Nay,  what  is  taken 
for  fpafm  in  thofe  difeafes,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  fthenic  diathefis,  a little  more  preva- 
lent upon  the  furface,  than  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  body,  a full  explanation 
of  which  {hall  be  given  by  and  by.  The 
true  ftate,”  fo  miftaken  for  a fpafin,  “ is 
an  increafe  of  denfity  of  the  fibres”  of  the 
veflels,  “ diminiftung  all  their  diameters, 

aliquid,  in  morbis  afthenicis,  e deblliiatis  ubique  fignis,  efc 
laborantis  loci  diftentione  conftantibus,  adfe&aris,  pofitum 
fuo  loco  pedem,  alteri  refpondentem,  et  notis  artubus  fubjec- 
tum,  refert.’* 

* The  references  to  the  places  where  that  demonftration 
is  given  in  this  edition,  are  the  XXXIII.  XXXVII. 
LXXXV.  LXXXVI.  3n  the  fecond  edition,  confult  the 
whole  firfl  chapter  of  the  ftrft  part,  from  the  CXI  paragraph, 
where  the  powers  producing  either  fthenic  or  afthenic  diathe- 
fis, are  fully  explained. 
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sind  effacing  thofe  of  the  extreme  veffels  *. 
This  Hate”  inftead  of  arifing  from  any 
thing  tending  to  produce  a fpafm,  “ is 
produced  by  nothing  but  the  ftimulant 
hurtful  powers,  that  occalion  all  the  other 
fymptpms;  and  is  removed  by  the  debili- 
tating powers,  that  remove  the  whole 
difeale  from  every  part  of  the  body.  And 
it  is  in  fupport  of  the  fame  conclulion, 
that  the  former  are  the  only  powers  that 
produce  predifpolition,  the  latter  the  only 
ones  that  remove  it,  and  cure  the  difeale. 
What  greater  limplicity  can  the  limplicity 
of  nature  require  ? To  which”  limplicity 
of  nature,  “ what  is  more  repugnant  than 
Ipafm  ? So  far  is  this  part  of  our  fubje<5t 
profecuted  in  the  hrft  edition  of  the  Ele- 
menta. 

CXCIX.  Having  difproved  the  exi li- 
enee of  fpafm  in  Ithenic  difeafes,  or  thofe 
difeafes  which  depend  on  an  exceffive  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinary  fupports  of  th^ 
a a a 2 

* Sec  Outlines  L.  Elem.  Med.  LX. 

> 
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healthy  flate,  from  the  powers  producing 
and  removing  thofe  difeafes  (CXCIII.),  ha- 
ving no  tendency,  the  former  to  produce, 
and  the  latter  to  remove,  a fpafm:  From 
the  acknowledgment  of  fpafm  having  no 
fhare  in  the  production  of  predifpofition, 
though  that  has  been  proved  to  be  precife- 
ly  the  fame  flate  with  difeafe,  only  inferi- 
or in  degree,  and  therefore  arifing  from 
the  aCtion  of  all  the  fame  powers,  in  the 
fame  inferiority  of  degree  (CXCIV.) : 
From  the  affumption  of  debility,  as  necef- 
fary  to  the  formation  of  fpafm,  which  can 
have  no  real  exiftence  in  difeafes,  that  ori- 
ginate from  a very  oppofite  flate  (CXCV.)  i 
From  the  want  of  a circumftance  effential 
to  the  formation  of  every  real  fpafm  *, 
that  is,  detention,  or  fomething  analogous 
to  it,  aCting  upon  fibres  in  a flate  of  atony 
and  laxity  (CXCVI.) : From  fpafm  f be- 
ing peculiar  to  difeafes  of  debility,  and 
incompatible  with  thofe  of  an  oppofite 
origin  (CXCVIL):  Laftly,  from  its  being  a 


* Above,  CXLl.  f The  fame  fpafm  as  in  laft  note. 
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fuperfiuous  ftate  in  fthenic  difeafes,  for 
the  production  of  which,  the  fthenic  dia- 
thefis  has  been  demonftrated, to  be  in  every 
refpect  fufEcient  as  a caufe  (CXCVIII.) : 
The  author  of  the  Elementa  proceeds 
next  * to  the  refutation  of  the  fame  fpafm, 
as  the  caufe  of  fevers  (CXXXII.)  f in  the 
following  words : 

CC.  “ As”  fpafm  “ is  therefore  to 
be  altogether  rejected  from  fthenic  difea- 
fes, it  has  alfo  as  little  concern  in  the  ex- 
treme veflels  in  fevers, by  which  weunder- 
ftand  afthenic  difeafes.  For,  though  thele 
are  not  without  the  debility,  which  is  re- 
quired for  this  fpafm,  and  which  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  true  fpafm  that  affects  the  in- 
ternal parts,  yet,  diftention,”  a ftate  “ e- 
qually  eflential,  is  wanting.  Now,  if  vef- 
fels  in  a ftate  of  repletion  and  diftention, 
to  the  degree  in  which  thefe  are  fo  affect- 

* CXC-  Elem.  Med  Edit.  prim. 

f Elem.  Med.  DCL.  DCLXVI.  to  DCXC.  Cull.  Gen. 
Morb.  Cl.  i.  Sc&.  i.  G.  I.  II.  III.  V.  VI.  G.  X-  Sp.  2. 
G.  XXV. 
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ed  in  flhenic  difeafes,  do  not  reach  that 
degree  of  diflention  that  is  adequate  to 
the  production  of  fpafm  (CXCVL),  they 
are  much  lefs  in  their  empty  ftate,  fuch 
as  their  prefent  is,  to  be  fuppofed  to  rife 
to  that  degree.  To  every  fpafm,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  the  exception  of  which 
weakens  not  our  argument,  diflention  is 
neceffary.  This  diflention  in  dyfpepfia*, 
and  in  the  gout,  which  is  a peculiar  dyf- 
pepfia  I,  is  occafioned  by  foulnefs,  and  air 
let  loofe  ; in  the  colic,  by  the  latter  alfo, 
and  hardened  feces  ; in  the  renal  and  bi- 
liary veffels,  by  concretions  But  is  there 
any  thing,  bearing  the  mofi  diflant  refem- 
blance  to  thefe,  in  the  empty  extreme  veft 
fels  of  perfons  in  fever  ? The  fpafm,  which 
is  not  excited  by  diflention,  is  the  teta- 
nic And”  even  “ in  it,  that  there  is 
fomething  fimilar  to  diflention,  is  proved 
by  the  famenefs  of  the  effeCl.  The  confi- 

* Called  in  Englifh  indigejlion.  f Elem.  Med.  DXCVI. 
£ commonly  called Jlones,  § or  any  fpafm  arifing  in  any 

external  part,  as  the  lock-jaw,  cramps,  flitches,  &c. 
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deration  of  which  makes  no  more  for  this 
circumferential  fpafm,  as  fome  one  calls 
it,  than  that  of  the  other.  Neither  does 
its  feat  in  the  mufcles,  and  its  connection 
with  the  will,  admit  of  any  portion  of 
reafoning,  that  applies  to  the  other.” 

CCI.  “ While  that  is  the  faCt,  it  is 
worth  while  to  attend  to  the  arguments, 
ufed  in  defence  of  fpafm.  Thefe  re- 
folve  into  palenefs  and  diminution  of  bulk 
on  the  furface,  the  diminution  of  tumors, 
and  the  drying  up  of  ulcers*. 

CCII.  The  caufe  of  the  palenefs,  fhrinking, 
of  the  furface,  and  fuppreffion  of  perfpira- 
tion  f,  is  not  to  feek  for;  as  then  happening, 
when  the  heart,  from  its  {hare  of  the  com- 
mon debility,  is  unable  to  propel  the  blood 
to  the  extreme  veffels.  The  fame  is  the 
evident  origin  of  the  decreafe  of  tumors,  of 
the  drying  up  of  ulcers,”  of  the  fuppreffion 

* Firfl  Lines,  XXXIX. 

t All  that  is  cxprefTcd  by  cutis  attenuator . 
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of  any  other  evacuation,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  external  furface.  “ Of  thefe  affections, 
do  fuppofe  fpafm  the  caufe,  and  then  attend 
to  the  confequence.  The  blood,  however 
flowly,  would  not  ceafe  to  continue  its 
motion  to  the  extreme  veffels ; and  if  it 
were  detained  in  the  fyftem  by  a fpafm, 
the  effeCt  of  that  would  be  a congeftion 
and  accumulation  of  it  in  the”  obftruCted 
“ part;  fo  accumulated,  it  would  diftend 
the  free  veffels  ; it  would  prefs  upon  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  veffels  occupied  by 
fpafm;  it  would  produce  a repletion  in  all 
the  furrounding  parts;  and,  in  time,  its  in- 
creafed  quantity  would  reflore”  the  loft 
complexion,  remove  the  palenefs,  diftend 
the  tumours,  and,  if  the  ulcers”  and  excre- 
tions “ were  at  firft  prevented  by  the 
fpafm  from  running,  it  would  foon  give 
them  enlargement,  and,  at  laft,  by  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  fome  veffe Is  from  the  increafe 
of  acrimony,  it  would  increafe  their  dif- 
charge.  We  fee  then  that  the  only  argu- 
ments advanced  in  defence  of  fpafm,  a- 
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tftotint  to  a refutation  of  it,  and  to  a de* 
monftration  of  debility  being  its  caufe. 

. CCIII.  It  is  next  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  this  cafe  of  afthenic  difeafe,  as  well  as 
in  the  former  flhenic  cafe*,  neither  the 
powers  producing,  nor  thofe  removing  the 
difeafe,  have  any  tendency,  the  former  to 
produce,  or  the  latter  to  remove,  fuch  a 
fpafm,  as  Van  Helmont,  Hoffman,  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  have  fuppofed  to  arife  in  the 
extreme  perfpiratory  terminations  of  the 
arterial  fyftem.  In  this  cafe,  all  the  powers 
that  operate,  as  hurtful,  produce  debility 
over  all,  and,  in  the  vafcular  fyftem,  that 
form  of  debility,  which  conhfts  in  the  re- 
laxation of  the  mufcular  fibres,  confidered 
as  fimple,and  in  an  atony  of  them,  confider- 
ed as  living,  folids.  By  thefe  two  circum- 
ftances.,  thefe  fibres,  which  encircle  the 
veffels,  have  their  conflituent  particles  fet 
at  a greater  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
confequently  the  bore,  the  cavity,  or  dia~ 
b b b 


* Above,  CXCIX. 
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meter  of  the  veffels,  which  their  dimenfion 
defcribes,  is  enlarged*.  The  plain  fa<5t, 
with  refpedt  to  the  date  of  the  perfpiratory 
veflels,  is,  that  indead  of  a fpafm,  or  con- 
trafled  date  of  the  veffels  in  quedion, 
their  real  date  is  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment, allowing,  during  the  period  of  the 
morbid  date,  the  groffed  contents  of  the 
large  veffels  to  efcape.  Attend  to  the  rea- 
foning  on  this  part  of  the  fubject  in  the 
drd  edition  of  the  Elementa.  Thefupporter 
of  the  dobtrine  of  fpafm,  whoever  he  is, 
fliall  be  allowed  his  fpafm,  provided  he 
will  promife  to  keep  fad  hold  of  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  dipping  through  his  fin- 
gers. In  the  beginning  of  a typhus  fever, 
the  fkin  is  dry:  Towards  the  end  of  it, 
clammy  fweat,  fometimes  entire  blood 
in  all  its  condituent  parts,  flows  out 
through  all  the  pores.  What  has  become 
of  fpafm  now?  Where  is  it  gone?  Can  an 
affebtion,  that  fhould  prevent  the  tranff 


* Outlines,  L.  and  LI.  and  the  paffages  in  the  Elementa 
there  referred  to. 
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million  of  the  imperceptible  perfpira- 
tory  vapour,  tranfmit  the  grofieft  fluid 
of  the  fyftem?  “ What  fort  of  a fpafm, 
what  fort  of  a contraction”  of  diameters, 

“ is  that,  which  produces  an  enlarge- 
ment of  diameter  three  times  greater  than 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  natural 
and  healthy  date  of  the  veffels,  independ- 
ent of  all  fpafm?  The  fpafmodic  the o rift 
will  not  reply,  that  the  fpafm  is  now  at 
laft  removed;  for  this”  good  and  unanfwer- 
able  “ reafon,  that,  as  the  effect,  which  is 
the  fever,  remains,  nay  increafes,  he  knows 
that  the  caufe,  that  is,  the  fpafm,  muft  re- 
main and  increafe,”  in  proportion*.  Re- 
b b b 2 

* The  words  in  the  original  of  the  latter  part  of  this  pa- 
ragraph are,  Verum  dabitur  tibi  tuns  hie  fpaimus,  dummo- 
do,  fervaturum  te  ilium,  et  fponte  manibus  effugere  prohi- 
biturum,  promittas.  Initio  typhi  cutis  ficca  eft.  Sub  finem 
fudor  fpiftus,  eft  ubi,  fanguis  integer  omnibus,  quibus  conftat, 
partibus,  per  omnia  foramina  diffluit.  Qmd  fpafmus  nunc? 
Quorfum  evafit  ? An,  qui  caeco  vapori  perfpirabili  obftare 
debet,  craflifTimum  humorem  trajiciat?  Qualis  fpafmus,  qualis 
nimia  contradtio  eft,  quae  triplo  ea,  quae,  omnis  fpafm i ex- 
pers,  naturalis  et  fana  eft,  majorem  diametrum  pandat  ? Non 
folutum  nunc  fpafrnum  demum  rejiciesj  quia,  manente,  immo 
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laxation  and  atony  of  the  veffels,  not  only 
in  their  extremities,  but  through  their 
whole  trails,  is  the  debility  of  that  part  of 
the  fyftem:  But  the  hurtful  powers  pro- 
duce the  fame  effeft  in  every  organ,  in 
every  function  of  the  fyftem.  According-^ 
ly,  it  is  not  in  the  veffels  only,  that  are  ori- 
gans of  involuntary  motion,  but  in  the 
mufeles,  that  perform  the  function  of  vo^- 
luntary  motion;  nor  in  both  thefe  only, 
but  in  the  organs  and  functions, of  fenfe; 
and,  befides  all  thefe,  in  the  great  organ  of 
the  intellectual  function,  and  of  that  of 
paftion  and  emotion,  the  brain,  that  the 
lame  debility  prevails.  It  is  debility  or  di- 
minution of  excitement,  for  want  of  the 
powers,  the  operation  of  which  creates  ex- 
citement over  all  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
no  affection  fixed  in  any  part,  that  produces 
the  whole  phenomena  of  fevers.  I here  put 
again  the  foundering  queftion  to  all  the 
partifans  of  this  wretched  fpafmodic  doc- 

crefeente  effcclu,  febre,  caufa,  fpafmus,  maneat;  et  augeatiir* 
nofti  effe  nccefle.,a 
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trine,  Is  there  a power  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  thofe,  that  produce  fevers,  that  can 
be  demonft rated,  without  a previous  opera- 
tion upon  the  whole  fyftem,  to  go  to  the 
furface  and  produce  a fpafm  ? Or  is  there  a 
remedy,  which,  without  the  fame  previous 
operation,  operates  on  the  furface  to  re- 
move it?  The  ilate  of  the  furface  in  fevers 
is  the  atony  and  relaxation  that  have  been 
mentioned:  If  it  is  pale  and  parched  at 
firft,  th*ct‘*  is  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  the 
heart  and  arteries;  if  colliquative  fweat, 
and  a tranfmiflion  of  atftual  blood  through 
all  the  pores,  follows  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  that  is  the  effecft  of  a greater 
debility  of  the  fame  fanguiferous  fyftem, 
a<5ting  fo  weakly  upon  the  blood  as  to  be 
incapable  of  keeping  it  in  its  proper  ftate 
of  diffufion,  and  therefore  allowing  either 
the  thin  ferous  parts,  or  fome  of  the  red 
globles,  to  feparate  from  the  more  vifcid 
and  grofs  portion  of  the  common  mafs,  and 
to  efcape,  with  a very  flight  force  behind*, 


$ The  medical  phrafe  is  vis  a lergo* 
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by  all  the  watery  outlets,  internal  as  well 
as  external. 

CCIV.  Further,  as  fpafm  has  no  fhare 
in  the  predifpofition  to  this  form  of  dif- 
eafes,  it  alfo,  for  that  very  reafon,  can 
have  none  in  the  morbid  ftate*,  as  the 
fame  date  of  the  fyftem,  that  is,  debility, 
precifely  conftitutes  both,  with  the  va- 
riation only  of  degree,  fo  fully  now  ex- 
plained^. 

CCV.  Besides,  as  we  have  faid,  though 
the  debility  necelfary  to  the  formation  of 
fpafm,  undoubtedly  occurs  both  in  febrile 
and  every  other  form  of  afthenic  difeafes;  ftill 
neither  of  two  circumftances,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  one  or  other  of  which  with  the 
Hate  of  debility  is  effentially  necelTary  to  the 
formation  of  fpafm,  takes  place  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe.  The  veffels  are  neither  in  their 
extremities,  nor  in  any  part  of  their  tracts, 
organs  of  voluntary  motion:  They  have 


* CXCIX.  above. 


f CXCIV.  above. 
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not,  therefore,  that  dependence  upon  the 
will,  which,  concurring  with  debility,  pro- 
duces the  effedt  in  the  fibres  of  the  muf- 
cles  *:  And  they  are  fo  far  from  being  in, 
the  other  ftate  of  mufcular  fibres,  in- 
difpenfibly  neceffary  to  the  produdtion 
of  the  other  mode  of  fpafm,  that  the 
very  reverfe  is  their  real  ftate.  The  per- 
fpiratory  extremities  are  either  altogether 
empty,  as  in  the  dry  and  fhrivelled  ftate  of 
the  external  furface  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers,  or  very  imperfedtly  filled,  by  the  fe- 
rous  and  thin  red  particles  flowing  through 
them  without  any  diftending  impetus  f . 

CCVI.  Next,  as  fpafm  has  been  fhown  to 
be  entirely  fuperfluous  in  the  production  of 
fthenic  difeafes,  it  is  equally  fo  in  that  of 
fevers;  a full  demonftration  having  been 
given  that  fthenic  diathefis  is  fufflcient 
for  their  produdtion  If.  The  ftate  of  the 


* CXLI.  to  CXLIV.  above.  CC.  above. 

| See  the  whole  firft  chapter  of  the  Elem,  Med.  zd  edit, 
from  the  CXI  paragraph. 
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furface,  that  has  been  miftaken  for  fpafni^ 
is  nothing  elfe  but  afthenic  ’diathefis,  a 
little  more  prevalent  on  the  furface,  than 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  of  which 
a full  explanation  will  by  and  by  follow; 
This  date,  inltead  of  arifing  from  any 
thing  of  a tendency  to  produce  a fpafm, 
arifes  from  nothing,  but  the  debilitating 
hurtful  powers  that  produce  all  the  ocher 
fymptoms;  and  is  only  removed  by  the 
ftimulant  remedies,  that  remove  the  whole 
difeafe  from  every  part  of  the  fyftem.  This 
propolition  is  equally  applicable  in  expla- 
nation of  the  ftate  of  predifpolition  that 
precedes  the  febrile  ftate:  It  goes  further, 
and  comprehends  all  the  other  difeafes  cle- 
dending  on  debility,  not  febrile,  as  well  as 
the  predifpolition  to  each.  Here  then  is 
an  account  of  afthenic  difeafes  equally 
fimple,  as  that  given  of  the  other  form  the 
fthenic*;  And  the  notion  of  the  febrile 
part  of  thefe  difeafes  depending  upon 
fpafm,  is  equally  embarrafting  and  repug- 
nant to  truth. 

* CXCVIII.  above,  part  of  I. 
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CCVII.  Here  we  muft  reft,  and  paufe  in 
this  irkfome  piece  of  bufinefs.  Having,  by 
a complete  induction  of  fads  and  argu- 
ments, refuted  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
moft  futile  and  erroneous  of  all  medical 
dodrines,  the  fpafmodic ; which,  like  the 
ghoft  of  a departed  finner,  has,  with  mif- 
chievous  effed  to  mankind,  fafcinated  the 
fenfes,  and  turned  the  brains  of  all  its  vi- 
lionary  adherents.  But  as  it  is  a confu- 
ted, heterogeneous,  mafs  of  many  former 
erroneous  materials,  it  is  expeded  the  read- 
er will  not  think  himfelf  ufelefsly  employ- 
ed in  glancing  over  an  appendix,  to  the 
extent  of  another  number,  containing  a 
profecution  of  the  falfity  of  this  motely 
fyftem  through  all  its  windings  and  doub- 
lings, (CXXXVIII.  p.  3.). 


THE  end. 
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